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J I n I llAVIHt'K^M ", wmlo j. H. 

* rA WatMin. " is n purely Ameri* 
’ can pnuluelum '' Although 
believed. Lhis is uol of course 
}H [jjiy i me In Cierinany at Hie turn 
I the ivnlury a group of Imilogfeti 
J'j itrfLsicd in animal behaviour had 
ftjnjjiv erihei/ed the use of (erms 
yi pripg a stibjcelive con nola I ion. For 
tdiiplc. they insisted that the term 
ijunii " should he replaced by 
plnituracplion which itnpliei 
jjf)- nervous sensitivity to a purlieu- 
j form of stimulation and makes 
3 reference to conscious experience, 
t Russia, too. a crudely materialistic 
jlleuk had overtaken mid-nine - 
ttillKX-nliiry biology, derived in 
id from German physiology and in 
iri from a remarkable book by 
Ecfenov. Pavlov's teacher, called 
he Ri-flr. u*-v »// the Hruht. which, 
^v.ired as early a.s IfifiH 
In this outstanding though now 
mg-forgnllen book. Scehenov had 
pJwinured to slum- that the concept 
f reflex action, which had already 
ien accepted us (he basic model for 
e activities of the spinal cord and 
jiJ-hrain. could be extended to cover 

x acLivilics of Hie highest parts of 
vwniral nervous system, which he 
pJ hi* pupils regarded as virtually 
inMynimtH with behaviour. In addi- 

xi *o Pavlov, Scehenov 's pupils in- 
Idctl Reehterev, a simple-minded 
tcvuli.igist who.se writings ennsid- 
•Mr iBfliicnccd Watson and his 
fly lu-worker, Karl l.ashlcy. In 
me sense, I here fore, behavimirLsm 
(H‘ in Europe even if it failed to 
ic rout there. 

Nunc the less, Watson's statement 
correct in so fur as no. other 
Wry, not even Russia, has adopted 
bviuurisMi as what might be 
fW an accepted academic d incl- 
ine. Pavlov himself detested psy- 
ohiey, and heartily disapproved of 
empis by behaviourists to erect u 
nifitl theory of learning on the basis 

! conditioned reflex. As he saw 
? evolution of speech results 
win learning coming to bear a 
^er altogether different from- 
"g in animals and considered 
ib own studies of conditioned 
^ i° dogs had little to contri- 
“ our understanding of human 
iuur. Largely in consequence 
• attitude, there has been no 
pundlng behaviourist move- 
n the Soviet Union and Russian 
Jluglsls have no scruples about 
n S mind and consciousness 
traditional manner- • ' 

America, things Went very 
trendy. The style of experimental 
fchology b'rpught . to the United ! 
j W E- B. Titcfiener and others 
u "id . studied under T Wilhelm ' 
“flut at Leipzig was soon ousted by 
^V .behiV'oiirLsm, which by • 
r.v‘v^ had .come almost com- . 

to donuptute the psychological. 
^•Broadly, betuviouiixm has twd 
otie - ne « a ^ v e and the - 
T Pp^tiye. Ibe negative was Wat- 
^ *> M'ioh' of , introspective 
EJ-n psyohoiogy, ! prompted 
Failure of exporimehital 
l< ? r ® <t>lve by introspec- ' 
r^ l !» ; proble«rt of whether- or not . 
“''hageiiess thought 4 e. ■ 
utaies lacking any discern- ■' 
E : sensation or imagery. 

LdbtS&s" was l h e exiension' Of 

r wohdosV'.to the study : 

t^el, m- 
<!Lnd belief that . 
uhv -|' Bn6stf4 Revolutionary con- - 

i^biy. t0 em 'P ! °y bom- ; 

methods in tfie 
LS ™ behaviour of man- 

VKwixrn* 13 f nitU ^s of early be- ; 
Yw !*«d. its insistence oil ex- - 


wyj- V Jp* 
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PwpnmA iinclf, peckntH ,„clt‘ix . an ilfiixtratiiHi taken him n /» article in the Xburetilk Anivnom hy ll I SktniiiY " it 
to tc.Hh inwtnh ".reprinted in lTitiltre 4 -.ul ISvcIuilnsriul Kcscnich ( Sun Vmntisro IV ll Vmeinnn.) 

Doing without 
consciousness 


eluding ill conkideralionH of con- 
sciousness f.n>m tlic vocabulary of 
psychology, at least it brought a 
healthy biological outlook into the 
subject and provided the essential 
intellectual climate for the later work 
of B. F. Skinner. 

Yet it was not long before the bun 
tntiuus of Watson's psychology came 
to be appreciated. Karl Lush Icy, 
from the beginning a strung propo- 
nent of behaviourism wlio later did 
distinguished work in comparative 
neurology; wax quick to point out 
that the traditional reflex model 
simply failed to account for the com- 
plexity of nervous integration, even 
ut levels well below that of the cerc- 


B. V. SKINNER t 

Beyoud Freedom and Dignity 

225pp. Cape. £2.25. 

bra I cortex. Further, Watson s early 
attempts to explain all human learn- 
ing wholly in terms of Paviuvian con- 
ditioning soon came to be regarded 
us simple-minded and inadequate. 
Indeed even physiologists began to 
find the conditioned reflex too 
simple a model upon which to base 
t|ic facts or animal Icarnjng. For 
example, 1. Konorski, a Polish cx- 
pupil of Pavlov, fell obliged to speak 
of “ Type Two " conditioning to de- 
note instance* of motor learning in 


dogs which do not strictly conform 
to Hie classical model of the condi- 
tioned reflex based on studios of .sali- 
vation. (A homely example would he 
that of a dog taught to ".shake 
hands " through giving reward when 
a forepaw is accidentally extended.) 
Even curlier, learning of this kind 
had been much studied in America 
by E. I.. Thorndike, whose concep- 
tion of learning by '"trial and.error '' 
and of (he ways in which reward and 
punish me 11 1 respectively strengthen 
or weaken the links established be- 
tween situation and response in many 
ways' anticipated Skinner's work. 
Finally, one may note that L aside y. 
in a long series of studies, largely 
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l.i i led in his .1 vowed aim of traciin* 
the puthway.H ol eoiulihuncd reflexes 
ihruugh the brain 

Horn in 1*J04. Ik l ; . Skinner pub- 
IlsIil-iI his in-si nmjoi work in 
Ii w .is cn til led The Ihlnt 
Worn .»/ t)fj,'i«ii.wii.,. a 1 iile some 
P«»plo considered it trifle grnmlioxo 
i»i view of the fuel IhaL it tva.x 
concerned exclusively with the 
behaviour of ruts, and under very 
restricted conditions at tliitl. None the 
less, it sign idled the appearance on 
the psychological scene of n man with 
much experimental ingenuity and a 
powerful analytical mind. First, 
Skinner argued that the simple reflex, 
open to conditioning in the manner 
described by i'uvlov, plays very little 
part 111 ordinary behaviour. He placed 
the major stress on vvlial he called 
operants, ic. motor responses that are 
omitted spontaneously rather than 
ol idled hy particular eximnil sLinmli. 
Like refluxes -or in Skinner s tenu 
" respondents " - operants may like- 
wise he conditioned, and (or their 
study Skinner devised an ingenious 
apparatus known as tlic Skinner Itox, 
in which the animal loams to pre« n 
bar for loud rewind, which is 
delivered aulonuiliciilly according to 
a prearranged schedule. Since moil 
human behaviour is in Skinner’s view 
operant rather than respondent, lie 
hdieved that work 011 operant condi- 
tioning in animals might throw .tar 
more light on human- behaviour 
than the classical conditioning 
nickluid of Pavlov. 

Secondly, Skinner look fur more 
seriously than Pavlov I ho whole 
'question of reinforcement, that i<i to 
■say the increase in strength or . fre- 
quency of a response resulting from 
reward contingent upon its execu- 
tion. He wax able in numer- 
ous experiments to show, that the 
relations between reinforcement 
and performance arc a good deal 
jmbre complicated than Pavlov 
had .supposed, much depending 
upon the particular programme 
(or schedule, to use the Skinnerian 
term) of reinforcement adopted. For 
instance, animals continue to press 
trbar inuc|i more frequently and for 
longer periods if the reward is deli- 
vered periodically, say after every 
eight responses, than if it is given 
after every single response. Indeed 
. what Skinner and his school describe 
us the contingencies of reinforcement 
have been elaborately explored in a- 
- whole series . of experiments with rats 
; itpd pigeons and are considered by 
t sonic to have direct relevance to 
' education. f • 

; . Thirdly, Skinner, unlike some ol 
r "fij« ‘.cohlempurery ne^b^havfoudsy 
; sueb-aa <-l*trk,L ( Hull has npyer pta* 

. reused grdliL ihlcYest m flie cxplana- 
■ tipn of learning per so ; ho is Indeed. 
Hip author of -x celebrated paper en* 
titled. “Are Theories of Learning 
Necessary -V V His. own work Kas 
bpen styled “ desQi^ptivp behavibtir- 1 
ism ”, its object being to expiate ' the 
relations between performance apd 
qontiagencies of reinforcement p,hd 
Lheteby to provide the outline of a 
i 'tfi^tiblogy of edupatlpit. . j , y r , -ft 
i. v \ Tlf assess SkinnPr’s Earlier, expert- , 
menial wqrk is not easy. 1 It rpay. 

■ however, bo said that his methods dd 
permit 11 a -i very. - considertdi|C 
degree, of control bYer behaviour ^tij 
, bq established* at. all events . iu tho 
* rit and pigeon, At its mbsl spcctSi- 
cul^r— as In’ his : . famous' experiment 
! .of teaching pigeon^ lo jplay ping-pong 
v —such control idy Ups serious com- 
parisoh with thiit achieved by pro*- 
: } fcssidna| tireijs tfqhiers ; at its most 
! , respectable. It provides a method;,©!.- 
quantifying performance useful: 4n 
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studying a wide range iff scientific 
issues e g. the cffctMs of brain lesions 
or drugs upon hcli:i vituir. It ut for 
the most part, these applications fall 
within the technical sphere of ex peri- 
mental psychology and would not 
seem to have immediate relevance to 
human problems. 

Skinner's concern with human be- 
haviour appears to have begun during 
or soon after the Second World War 
and to have arisen particularly in 
connexion with issues of early devel- 
opment, more especially those related 
to the training of young children. 
From this he progressed to an inter- 
est in educational matters, as wit- 
nessed by his pioneer work on teach- 
ing machines and programmed in- 
struction. So fnr, these melhods have 
been limited to what one might call 
the. Inculcation of habits or role 
learning and their aim seems to be 
largely the alleviation of educational 
drudgery. But there arc now signs 
that he is seeking an extension of his 
methods to education in the wider 
sense, ito what might be called the 
inculcation of ideals, values and 
standards of conduct— some might 
even call it Indoctrination. 

- A clue to Skinner's thinking may 
be found in n novel called Walden 
,Two which he published in 1948. 
Unlike most novels by scientists, this 
one is well written and Us content 
closely relnted to the author's scien- 
; tific preoccupations. It might indeed 
g® described rs a roman d clef. 

• Walden Two is about a fictional com- 
munity in the tradition of Erewhon 
™ which conventional methods of 
child upbringing, family life and edu- 
cation have been displaced by be- 
havioural engineering. Unlike most 

rr/ Ca ,L Con l mi,nities ’ reaI or fictional. 
Walden Two does not represent a 
retreat from modern industrial 
society; rather it presents in micro- 
cosm an effectively run small indus- 
, trial community, Nor are fradilionul 
liberal and humanist values wanting ; 
bJe/nner indeed refers to free inquiry. 

^open-mindedness and humnn dignity 

jK terms which, even if their meaning 1 
i worthwhile goal/. I 

■fh-Jr r i ndcn ifr e *«sper!iies him is ; 
that so few people Who advocate sUch s 
goals appear to have the (east notion ) 

?! h n? 1/S 1° work to them. 

■ Two, these goals ’are • 

achieved through carefully planned E 
, * ril !p|nfi beginning In in- 1 

fane? find carried through the school 1 
The essential pfin- 1 
. clpfc is that of reinforcement by re- < 
ward of behaviodr explicitly accented' 1 
K J ho community as desirable— 
Utile use being made of * aversive * ' 1 
. tralninglhrough the use of puiiish- 'i 
menr. This regime is alleged to pro- 1 
duce a totally planned upbringing -t 
-w'th consequent withering away of I 
•the arbitrary and' often inconsistent I 
' 11 Patterns of discipline ordinarily In- 
dicated by parenls and teachers. Far 1 
> Trom Suppressing spontaneity - and ' \ 
iJecdom, Skinner believes that be- ■ t 


Nuclear Politics 

The British Experience With an 
Independent Strategic Force 
1939-1970 :■ v . t « 

Andrew J. Pierre ?• i 

This first full analysis of Britai 


ic li:ivionr;il engineering will in fuel cu- 
ts hiincc Ilium, f-uri her, he argues 
»r cleverly tiial training in coping with 
If negative and frustrating cmolioTUil 
i- states will actually liberate children 
>[ from the constraints of neurosis. As 
n the fictional founder of Walden Two 
remarks; ” Wc control adversity to 
>. build strength.'' 

y Is it in fact possible to envisage such 
r n communilyV Provided that it [s 
n kept small nnd agreement can be 
l reached as to the values and codes of 
j conduct that arc to be embodied in 
_ it, there seems no particular reason 
l why Walden Two should not exist in 
’ fact. Indeed there are said to be :i 
number nf communities in the United 
~ Stales based upon this particular 
' model. In several respects, too, it 
. resembles some of the Israeli kib- 
£ butzim, m which collective child- 
® rearing has greatly weakened family 
: structure and a tremendous sense nf 
1 purpose has been generated by the 

* acceptance of a common ethic. 

[ Beyond F reedom and Dignify 
could almost be described as a sequel 
1 to I Valden Two. though it takes the 
form of a serious contribution to 
modern thought. Skinner deals in 
successive chapters with the techno- 
logy of behaviour, freedom and dig- 
nity, punishment and its niter natives, 
values and culture, and the nature of 
man. Although he has interesting 
nnd often highly provocative things 
to say about all these large and diffi- 
cult questions, it is perhaps best to 
limit consideration to the discussion 
of the technology of behaviour. For 
it is this, after all, which the author 
considers to justify his excursion into 
regions “beyond'” traditional ethics. 

Broadly speaking, the technology 
of behaviour advocated by Skinner 
in this book is essentinlly that evolved 
in liis animal studies and applied in 
his work on programmed instruction. 

It might be envisnged as no attempt 
to impose upon the real world the 
kind of behavioural engineering 
adumbrated in fictional form in 
Walden Two. 

Whn| is Skinner attacking 7 In 
psychology, one of the commonest 
gambits used by the proponent of a 
new theory is to erect u straw man — 
a caricature of nn existing- theory— 

1 Which is then cleverly demolished. 
Skinner's straw man is what he calls 
“ autonomous man ", By this he 
appears to mean the view of man thnt 
holds tbnt his bebuvlour can be ex- 
plained by reference to ** personali- 
ties, states of mind, feelings, traits of 
character, purposes and Intentions ", 
By dispossessing "autonomous 
man ” and replacing him by the 
1 -planned effects of environmental 
'manipulation,. Skinner believes that 
psychology will achieve scientific 

• status comparable to thnt of New- 
tonian physics. But is Skinner truly 
tho Newton of psychology 7 

One might have supposed that 
" nutonomaus man ” died with J. B. 
Watson, though even Watson admit- 
. ted tho existence of hereditary pat- 

Prohibitions 
and Restraints 
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different kinds of judgement and 
evaluative process. £2.25 . 


- terns of behaviour and his work 
1 .stimulated (he study of behavioural 
genetics no less than that of learning. 
Skinner, on (he other hand, seems to 
have very little interest in genetics or. 
indeed, in biology generally. Given 
the magnitude of his claim, this 
might seem a pity. From G. T. Fcch- 
ncr onwards, many attempts have 
been made to establish experimental 
psychology on the model of physics 
but none of these has had lasting suc- 
cess. Indeed the most solid parts of 
modern psychology would seem to 
be those securely anchored in tho 
■structure and function of the nervous 
system. But it is precisely these as- 
pects of psychology that Skinner dis- 
regards. His behavioural technology 
owes nothing to the neurological 
sciences and it is indeed quite as re- 
mote from them as is Freud’s psycho- 
analytical method. Ts it not likely 
that behavioural technology, like 
psychoanalysis before it, will be over- 
taken by advances in our understand- 
ing of the physical basis of be- 
haviour 7 

Bui let us be fair. There is no ques- 
tion that Skinner has given 11s a 
method of studying animal learning 
of considerable scientific and practical 
value. It has also found limited, but 
none the less highly useful, applica- 
tions to certain relatively limited as- 
pects of human behaviour. Skinner's 
reinforcement theory can satisfac- 
torily explain some aspects of social 
learning in childhood and after, 
though its application to the acquisi- 
tion of language has proved alto- 
gether less hnppy. But what it has 
not done— and what it is doubtful 
whether it ever can do— is to explain 
those aspects of human behaviour 
which are ordinarily said to display 
intelligence and judgment, and are 
ordinarily ascribed to “ autonomous 
man simply because science does 
not know enough to provide a better 
explanation. True, it is doubtful 

w ) have «"y pl ac e in a 
* ™ c ex Pl ana,| on of behaviour — ■ 
und here one may agree with Skinner 
—out as no such explanation at nrcs- 
cni exists it is difficult to sec why 

M°! lfi u ful ’ 11 18 marre d by the 

/ ,n ho amhor suffere from a 

mJitSi 0W t n ^ OCCUpa J ionni dfscnsc of 

oamely premature gen- 
eralization from limited evidence. A 
fellow-sufferer was Freud. Pavlov 

HJ 5?J? hCr h,md ’ strongly resisted 
this disease, or at the worst was only 
a very mild case of it. Again and 
again he trounced psychologists for 
going beyond their evidence and until 
they should learn not to do so re- 
fused to accept psychology as a 
natural science. Skinner’s claim to be 
a natural scientist cannot be disputed, 
but this is not a scientific book. 


Why should a bonk rather narrow 
in scholarship, philosophically naive 
and scientifically almost worthless 
attract such wide notice, both here 
and in the United States? Certainly 
it is well written but there must be 
more to it than this. One reason may 
be the curiously ambivalent attitude 
which many people hold towards 
human engineering. On the one hand, 
the enormous success of science and 
technology has given hope that 
human and social problems will like- 
wise yield to scientific method. On 
the other hand, the possibility of con- 
Iroj over behaviour which the appli- 
cation of scientific method may. bring 
strikes terror into many a humanist 
heart. People fear, not wholly without 
justification, for the values embodied 
in our culture which Skinner seems 
to reject along with all the rest of 
" autonomous man ”. This ambiva- 
lence appears to have prompted the 
hostile reception accorded in many 
quarters to Skinner's latest work. 

Yet just as the hopes vested in the 
capacity of science to solve human 
and social problems have been so 
largely disappointed, so are the fears 
associated with human engineering 
proving grossly exaggerated. 
Skinner's principles embody little 
more than is already known to 


parents, teachers and. Tor, v, 

Ira mere of performin' .* * 
he has done L 
knowledge more ■idiJ° rra l lll,e 1 
provide experiments an< 
signed to make il niorl ^ 116 ' 
lias also proposed that R* 
applied tn more cotfii* 
tenia he a tashion. ThS^ 1 
no reason to believe tJI’ 
himself fails to uphold the irad- 
vnlues of our culture E? 
enemy only t 0 empty and 

humanism, with its endless 
«^ nin « precepts withra 

JS£.“ 115 tlwir "“Si 

In conclusion, perhaps Wats* 
after all right in speaking 
haviourjsm ns a purely J* 
production. Masked byY™ 

JESS 0 "" nnd sophisticated^ 
mental acumen, one senses in &g 
the naive idealism of the amlS 
(One) and lhe*,2 
Relief in human go* 

lion of a bcmgij environment. & 
embodies not only the lorna 
technocracy of mid-twcS 
tury America but also the rime 
and optimism— one might alma 
innocence— of an earlier ««n 

fro^eS. in,el,MUa '^ 


eal and ideal relations between states 


Nations Pi«y 

£ Neluin. £4.50 t paperback. 
L* 

^limal relations can be studied. 
* » John Spaniel, in three 
*• »» ,u 
,jt jiul>*d a « lhrcc d,flc!Vnl 

^ The first is the level i»r the 
LmMi, in which the crucial 
«Bihe ever-changing dnlrilui- 
.rfpouer between nut ion-slates. 
*wwl is Internal to tlic 
itself, with its domestic 
s imposing const ra inis on its 
policies. The third, which 
ysn the first two and differs 
pcni in being primarily a sub- 
fo area of analysis, is the 
Ert-ouking system. Professor 


Spaniel also draws a useful distinc- 
tion between the analytic and l lie 
normative funetions of international 
■studies, (he former aiming to under- 
stand the actual behaviour of states, 
die latter aiming to recommend what 
Iheii behaviour ought to he. Since 
Caines Nmions Play is written Tor 
the use of university students, it may 
he supposed that the uoriuative func- 
tion is the one that will interest them 
most ; hut Professor Spanier will 
keep them firmly on lire rails of 
analysis first. 

I lie main body of the hook is 
divided into two parts, otic dealing 
with the .stales system and ihc other 
with national slates seen from within 
.uni with decision-making by national 
[callers. In the first part Professor 
Spanier lays emphasis on four charac- 
teristics of the stales system: first, 


the central role of (he balance of 
power : secondly, the high degree of 
uniformity which the system imposes 
on slides, regardless of ilteir domestic 
complexion ; thirdly, the narrow 
limits within which the system allows 
freedom of choice ; fourthly, ihc con- 
tinuity of policy which is characleris- 
lie of the system. These features are 
illustrated with a large mnnher of 
examples drawn from recent hislorv. 
particularly Ihal of Britain and 
Russia. I lie second purl might liiere- 
fore he expected to he something of 
an anli-eliintix. Although Professor 
Spaniel carefully examines die domes- 
tic characteristics of die major nation - 
stales ami the developing countries as 
well 11s the vagaries of policy into 
which their leaders' perceptions or 
ntis-perceplions of reality lend them, 
the student may well gain tlic impres- 
sion that these factors make little 
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Not for theorists 


ROBERT S. WOODWORTH nnd 
HAROLD SCHLOSBERG 1 

Experimental Psychology 

Revised by J. W. Kling and Lorrin A. 
Riggs 

1,278pp. Methuen. £9.50. 

R. S. Woodworth’s Experimental 
Psychology, which first appeared in 
1938, brought together a vast amount 
of factual material relevant to psy- 
chological issues in the study of which 
experimental method had found 
application. 

A revised edition of this book 
prepared by -Woodworth in associa- 
tion with Harold Sehlosbcrg, of 
Brown University, appeared In 1954. 
This maintained tho old pattern but 
gave a good deal more space to 
topics such ns animal learning, 
which had by then become much 
more centra! in American psychol- 
ogy. 

Bath the original and 4he revised 
editions of Experimental Psychology 
have been widely used in this coun- 
try, appealing perhaps to the British 
empirical sense and scepticism with 
regard to the plethora of theories 
with which modern psychology has 
been plagued. None the less, the 
uneasy compromise between the old 
(German) and the new (American) 
outlook in psychology remained. 
Like its predecessor the revised 


The Analysis of 
Social Mobility 

Methods and Approaches 
Edited by 

Keith Hope : 

A national survey of occupational 
change in a generation is the 
principal item in a programme of 
wore on soda! mobility which is 
being undertake!! by a group of 
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This is a paperback reprint of a 
vmbgMgfam ) to ail the 
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Experimental Psychology wui 
much a transitional book. ! 

With the present edition. theQ 
sition may be said to be comjjW 
has been prepared by the (3 
and seventeen contributors, of ni 
the majority are either on (be j 
of -Brown University or formtrj 
denis of the late Dr Sehlosbcrg.] 
book is now essentially a text coj 
ing only the major interest o(^ 
temporary American psyebd| 
and fallows for the most parti 
distinction between receptive 
executive psychological function 
bears but a tenuous relation 
either the original or revised -gS 
and may for the most pin 
considered as an essentially 
book. But this is in no sense (0 
that it is a worse book; indre 
covers its field in a highly worko 
like— nod in the case of some d 
ters a truly authoritative— man# 

The editors tell us that they I 
tried to follow the example ti 
earlier editions “in avoids** 
any preoccupation with jargpa 
narrowly defined experiment 
(Could they not simply have said 
writing about good experimac 
plain lEnglish “ ?) Certainly, the [ 
tributors Iiave done their bed 
explain things clearly, though 
range of interest reflected by £ 
work will strike some reader* 
unduly narrow. • 

Jack B. Yeats j 

A Centenary Gathering jj 


Roger McHugh 

Frontispiece six drawings 
paper covers /i .50 Dolmen Prtit 
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Daniel Defoe 

Edited by 
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ALISON REMINGTON s 
ffirnw Pad 

Studies In Communist Conflict 
boon 

% HIT Press. £4.65. 

amplest interpretation of the 
re of the Warsaw Pact 
tai suggest that the Sosiel Uuntii 
alii as a counterpoise to Nalo 
lie accession to the latter tif the 
Federnl Republic, and that 
then on it has been used as 
-dressing for .Soviet pusitions 
it the West nnd as an ancillary 
nail of Soviet control over the 
mothers of the alliance. 

A. Remington has striven hard 
fair (0 the thesis that the pact 
"tail purports to be a treaty nl 
cooperation and mutual 
between free and equal 
He makes play with the 
egalitarianism ol the Treaty 
alion, the high level ol vlivcr- 
*xig the member-states and the 
lifwmily of their icprcscnln- 
flaiomcnts at varitms uinler- 
>nd meetings: lie points to 
“stlefiancc of Moscow ami to 
$ cuulloiis insistence on 
an independent foreign 
3! argues that by May l‘JSX. 
! *»nos had become mure than 
w of Soviet I or m nla Hons ” ; 
■gij. 'hat "by |yc»7 the War- 
tatad appeared in be evolving 
functioned as .in 
®sy genuine channel for cun- 
^wution among Thiropean 
stales rather ilum as an 
" Moscow policy initiatives 

( ikeme that the pact has grown 


in importance as a forum lor the 
resolution of intra-bloc conflicts is 
pursued through the recent Soviet 
dissensions with Rumania. C'/ccho- 
slnvakiu and. less realistically. Fast 
Germany. However, the narrative 
contains no convincing evidence that 
the Warsaw Treaty Organ i/aliou as 
such played any significant part in 
these various affairs. Rumania had 
special economic reasons for resist- 
ing total ( licit hschtiltmig in the 
C ouncil lor Mutual Hconomic Aid 
and took skillul advantage of. on the 
one I umd . Khrushchev's principle of 
"dillerent roads to socialism 11 and. 
on the oilier, the Sino-Sovie! cleav- 
age: the essential conflict was 

bilateral and the Soviet leaders were 
never so provoked as to consider the 
imposition or their will at any cost. 
In thu ease of Czechoslovak in, 
Moscow made the opposite judg- 
ment. In cither case it would be 
naive to argue Ihal (he decision was a 
truly collective one taken by an 
alliance. 

Dr Remington himself makes 
several necessary points: the Warsaw 
Fact was designed In he " a prop for 
Soviet strategy ’’ in a given context: 
in the light of Polish. Hungarian and 
l zechoslovak experience. Article X 
ol the treaty, with its stipulation that 
the signatory slates shall adhere to 
" the principle nf respect for the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of l lie 
others and non-interference in their 
internal affairs is a mockery ; the 
pact conveniently legalized the pre- 
sence of Soviet troops in the other 
Fast European countries; and a Tier 
the suppression of the Hungarian re- 
volt in 1956 the Warsaw TreaJy 
Organization "took no action what- 


soever ~ and its Political Consultative 
Committee did not even meet in 1956 
or 1957. These facts alone arc proof 
enough that the pact was intended 
above all else to serve Moscow's in- 
terests. When, in practice, the provi- 
sions of the pact have been shown 
to he inconvenient from that point of 
view, they have been re-interpreted 
or extended or superseded ut Soviet 
insistence. For example, after Ihc 
suppression ol the Hungarian revolt, 
in l‘>56 it was explained that the War- 
saw Treaty hud from the beginning 
been strictly *' a regional agreement ’* 
and therefore the exclusive concern 
of its members ; and. the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in 1‘Wt was promptly 
followed by the proclamation of the 
Brezhnev doctrine. 

Dr Remington's text runs to some- 
thing less than 200 pages and much 
of Ins narrative is only tenuously or 
artificially connected with the War- 
saw Pact : essentially whul he bus 
done is to trace the Soviet Union’s 
handling of difficulties (lint have 
cropped up in its relations with cer- 
tain other East Buroneiin countries 
which also lumpen to he members of 
(lie alliance. The rest of the book is 
made up of documents, including tho 
texts of Iren tics, communiques and 
articles from the Soviet press, a num- 
ber of tables and charts, an extensive 
bibliography, and good name and 
subject indexes. The pmof-reading 
was less painstaking limn one might 
have wished, and not only in the 
exacting matter of transliteration. 
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difference in a world si i.iii jacketed hy 
the stales system. 

Such a conclusion would be unjust, 
and Professor Spanier is careful to 
discountenance it. Mis analysis of the 
policy or Li real Britain in (he 19.10s. 
and ihe outbreak of ihc Second World 
War, points 10 a generalization of 
wider significance : '* While the stale- 
system level or analysis could pre- 
sciihc what Britain should luvc done, 
die nation-state and decision-making 
levels can best explain and could have 
predicted what did happen.’' In other 
words, the British government blun- 
dered into a near-disaster from the 
best of motives because nf a mis- 
perception of international rcuhlicH. 

Exactly the same, unfortunately, 
could be said of the United Slates 
government thirty years later in Viet- 
nam; and Professor Spanier, writing 
for American students, very frankly 
says it. But he does not belong to 
linit unattractive school of academics 
which believes in '* my country 
always wrong Inn most interesting 
analysis uf American self-criticism, 
lie concludes that militant anti-com- 
munism was not so much the force 
that impelled (lie United Stales gov- 
ernment down mistaken courses as 
the tool it used to mobilize popular 
support. Now that Lite mistakes have 
been appreciated, and once the Viet- 
nam commitment is liquidated (itself 
a frighteningly large hypothesis), the 
next question is whether future LIS 


governments can give tip liicir mural 
is lie approach to foreign policy and 
become reliable practitioners of the 
slates system. Much (lie same ques- 
tion Inis raced the Soviet Llnion in 
the aftermath of Stalinism and the 
fall of Khrushchev. 

Professor Spanier is coolly optimis- 
tic about the Future. This indeed is 
in a sense inevitable, because there 
would not he much use in u professor 
of political science preaching total 
pessimism about international rela- 
tions 10 his students. His object is to 
dispel both cynicism and illusion. As 
lie says in conclusion, " the beginning 
of wisdom is to understand, even if 
only a little bit more, the most diffi- 
cult of nil worlds— the real one It 
would be presumptuous front this 
side of the Atlantic to recommend his 
book to the American students for 
whom it is primarily intended. But.it 
deserves to be said that it is by no 
means exclusively adjusted to their 
angle of vision. Professor Spanier’* 
viewpoint is genuinely global, not to 
say Olympian. His etixe-sliitlics arc 
selected by the criterion of relevance 
to his themes ; and include as much 
material from British, ‘European, 
Soviet and Afro- Asian history us from 
North and South America, Above all, 
his style is lucid, readable and free 
from jargon. Politicians ns well as 
students could profit from reading 
him. 


As Germany sees us 


■ KURT SON I'llEIMER : 

Das iiolitisrhc System 
Gi-iissbrituimiens 

220pp. Munich: Piper. DM 16.80. 

The organizers of the annual Anglo- 

■ German , Kflnfgswinlcr C Differences 
nlwnys knew fhul these p tensions 
would improve Anglo -German rela- 
tions, in promoting more understand- 
ing between politicians, belter-in- 
formed presentations by journalists 
and broadcasters, and a general sepse 
that official spokesmen for . each 
country knetf better what the other 
wns up to. It may conic as rather n 
.surprise that Kurt SonMiointer. a 
lending representative of the postwar 
school of German political scientists, 
hus been inspired by his participation 
in these annual gatherings on the 
Rhitif to produce an excellent text- 
book on the British political system ; 
yet all ho has done is to carry the 
spirit and purpose nf Ktinigswinlcr u 
stage further Ihnn the politicians and 
commentators, since his bonk is 
marked by an understanding of 
Britain which fa deep and sym- 


pathetic, while justifiably critical on 
occasion. 

In the confined space of just over 
two hundred pages. Sonttioimer 
manages to give a survey of all the 
main institutions and forces of 
British political life, from the 
principles of the constitution through 
the electoral system, the rules of 
pkt'iics. parliament, and interest- 
groups, to the problems of regional 
govern men t, economic policy, and 
foreign relations. 

On each of theso topics the author 
succeeds very effectively in present- 
ing the basic fac(R. together with 
shrewd and well-judged comments 
which ninke this a more lively and 
perietrating manual than most, lib 
concluding picture of a Britain which 
hns in many ways found its old 
institutions and habits in need nj 
renovation, but Is fairly actively 
working out how to achieve thin, is 
thoughtful and persuasive. This state- 
ment of whnl a friendly observer 


expects from Britain, ns we prepare to 
take our place in the European Com- 
munity, deserves an. English iruitala- 
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in England: 
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; . £8.00 net 
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Art and Experience 
in Classical Greece 

4. J, POLtlTT . 1 , : i \ 

An account of the development of .. 
Ctautaal Greek art with particular wipha 
si* on the meaning and con^tof the 

iSd t^ari frequent rfifarCnteB bv.v 

Ohm tael litenh^i phUorophy and • 


. LAWRENCE?. BARM ANN , 

A Llngubtlo and T h ^ologfcpl :E nqu Iry 

J/A.‘ZIBBLER : • V 7* * ^ aft 

A linguistic study of St Pjpll a^yne of the cfiaffengad the authority of Orthodox * 
word dlhaituune aud its cogndtes. Dr , . Catholic theology in several areas. 

Ziegler examines In detail the ius or theAe JE6.00 net 

terms in the New Testament and has prd- 

vided axtondve comparative material ■ ; p f Jr 

from.Qumran writings, rabbinical sourcea _ ShdCClCu JuSSflVS Dll • 

ai.fi he leniitlcQree 

tot'-ww" '■! 'f 1 ' !'■ ■■' . ■ .RICHAKD KAHN ; ... 

TnC HC3(w ©t • . : A collection ofprimarily thedredciil / 

hjj Hahcac essays which include some important 

KeliglOUS nooses ■. eon&Ibqtion* ^liich are ol^ 

; ■ h . . theory'qf employment. Tfi 

England and Wales 940-1216 ; - 'i ’ originally appeared inaver 

rr ” m journals and. many of th< 

iSAVID KKOWLE$. C. N,L. BROOK*/- ; easily accessible. . 

and VERALONDON ■' j . - . . • ; • . ; . 

A reference work using all available pub- r 

llshed material .and all kfiown raWuBcrlbt 
sources to provldfl a list {giving dates Of ■ 
iCcessiort, death and details of previous 4 


. essays which include some Important - ... 
contribution* Which are ohmic* in the' 
theory or employment.. The article* 
originally appeared In a Very, wide range 
;pf journals and^mauy.of them ate not . . 
canity accessible. , 

^4.-4(>act 
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accession, death and details of previous 
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Drake’s progress Nelson’s way 



MAY BOO KS 

Inside View 

Richard Crossman 

• Three Lectures on Prime 
! Ministerial Government 

‘ Hlplily readable. Ii deserves to 
become a widely used textbook 
far all students of government. 
J am wire it will.' Patrick 
Gortion Walker daii.V tole- 
CfRAWt. * An acciiraie and per- 
ceptive account of presen t-dny 
fiovcmmeni. Fashionable myths 
arc demolished with the author's 
familiar pungency. 1 David Owen 
Tttr LIS MINER. £ f.95 


Blood In My Eye 
George Jackson 

Gunplctcd a few days before 
he was killed while allegedly 
attempting (o escape from Sim 
Quentin prison, tills book by the 
ntithor or Soledai Brother is a 
devastating critique or American 
society. £[ 


Brazza of the 
Congo 

Richard West 

A study of ihc Europeans who 
have explored nnd exploited the 
remote territory once known as 
French Equatorial Africa, con- 
centrating chiefly on Pierre 
Savorgnan dc Brazza, a nine- 
tecntli-cenfiny nobleman who 
colonized, and governed the 
remon. 9 pages of Illustrations 
ano 3 maps. Z3i95 


. Livingstone's 
Companions 

Nadine 
Gordimer 1 

A new volume of short stories ' 
set in Africa. 'Throughout, die 
wnHna Is controlled, perfect, 
with b directness that belies the 
ambigintiai and ^ evasions that 
aro its subject. mafter.' Tjic ntav 


GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON: These undoublcd merits must be GEOFFREY BENNETT i 

Sir Pruncis Dmkc weighed against a tendency to pep Nelson the Commander 

35Kpp plus IS plalcs. Setter and >'P Ihc «r=ys r momenls of hislory 32:p D .„ sford . £j.So. 

Warburg. £3.50. with adjectives or clichds that supply 

the missing colour or excitement, KENNETH LANGMAID: 
KENNETH R. ANDREWS fFdiN.r) : " Drake hid his chagrin as best he flic Blind Eye 

SLiS Vomc ul Dn ”“ and They* At&TK '*■» 

for the HakhiylSoei^y 1 '!?'^ b * ck e round and » misuse o?na Utica! Alfred Thayer Mahan, the first and 
terminology, irritating in the constant by far the best naval biographer of 

“ " emnlnvinpni r»f iho nniilnn inetarirf fArncuui n l>\nn w,. n — ,C 


, ' ' rr jlv ikWi MU' 

Warburg. £3.50. 

KENNETH R. ANDREWS fl:difi«r) : 
Tlie Lari Voyage of Dmkc and 
Hawkins 


iviimnuiugy, H rummy in me consiani uy mi me ocsi navai oiograpncr ot 

x . . employment of the neuter instead Nelson, foresaw a long range of 

\ / ,c ®° .° ooks . present a notable of the feminine pronoun for a ship successors. “ So much being known ” 

contrastin size, price, scope and treat- (" It cut its cable "j. harmless in mis- he wrote, 

* £&v Thomson in taking warping for towing, but ludi- biographies . . . will contrast with one 

y • , “ l ‘Hustrated work sets crous in asserting that a warship built another, not in point of abundance of 
dUC 5- a P< J P , , r biograohy in the first years of Queen Elizabeth material, but ns portraits do. according 
oaseo on n reading of the best modern could have served as Blake’s flag- to the ability of the workman to repro- 
scfiofur.ship, fortified by a study of ship nearly a century Inter. Ton often ^ lice ’ ^ In die original before him, an 
SEicfi earlier books :is hnvr? cinruf rh< tiia nith/*.- — at _ impression of the man which slinll be at 

rincp flifi frilA an/I llliinat 


-V f M ■■ n « ,| u» t'l 

siieii earlier books as have stood tht 
test of lime, and occasionally seas- 
oned with a reference to the Calen- 
dars of Shite Papers. To do. in short, 
for the 1970s what A. E. W. 
Mason did for the 1920s. Pro- 
fessor Andrews’s book, more ex- 
pensive but lighter in the hand 


d tht the author patronizes the men or the JEMS?"# of thc "l?" wl,idl s| mll be at 

.seas- age of which he is writing." Drake S 1 ndl ’7' , 

•den- had not forgotten (he practical side S J* C \ an c * em Pl ur on Ins desk, 

hop. of the voyage.” This seems equiva- ?h® ry K f . rcs,! , a jP jran . f . as he ponders 
W. lent to observing that Shakcsoenrc s ^f v< ? s J adcn with earlier efforts, 

Pro- had not forgotten the dramatitfsidc n,Ust ook for a i usl <ft«dion of his 
cx- of Othello. Siac own venture. 


.. . . — Miiiikiiw aiuv 

ol Othello. 

The story of Drake’s life is such an 


find more elegant in both its produc- The story of Drake s life is such an state on his jacket that his is the 
non nnd its Illustration, modestly J? W2,n * . onc ,Iint wherever Mr first full-length study to be written 
confines itself to thc printing and edit- Thomson is content to refrain from by a professional naval officer since 
ing of the principal documents. Eng- judgment or conjecture and sinrolv to Mahan : but, however " full leneili " 


vuihinu iim.Ii to me printing ana edit- « comeni io retrain from ° 

ing of the principal documents. Eng- judgment or conjecture and simply to Mahan : but, however “ full length " 

sr; ^s r r d “ i n ms ass 

Ete;p,ss.*:! asrjaraSrS shsmts, 
ss^r£S sav«ssz safe MM* SMs 

is a murh a ? weM rative of the voyage of 1595-% way he emphasize* Nelson’s influ. 

vividly sketches Ih^hmctori of hs Zt SdtaS *" "" °' m 

KastxasS S®==ss3sss Sar-rr'f ■ti-"- 

sstsz&ss£r S»«=x,sss3»r ksskssskss 

self not KrS*- The reader has here the advantage of ^°A rec,ed ^affairs of the 
rily on the Elizabethan ^man Ininas l?? 8 Drnke Presented against the 5? y * , Na 7 mmcd «hf. whole pith 
aschoinrinthetri,rt!?!n^?«Sf.VL® s background of his time and in the Nelson s success-his trust, or 


able. 

Mr Thomson brings 
virtue of industry nnc 


n. They 
realized 


enjoyment. He hus read BraSdei nnri r ? documents here printed for the ,zers Sl ™ as , s,r P^Icy Pound migli 
J. Parry, thou^ not a Sntfv ■? Kl ^ 11 ” um b«Pof contempor- ™ver have licarJ of Nelson. The 

c. R. Boxer’s nXrrboSk on the l7e o^Sir h rZr L ’ n " n , d '^, narr J'- W ° Uld " 0t ^ tU " y 
Portuguese seaborne empire or nny- t JS?!“ B ^erviIIe who 

thing nt all by J. H. Elliott. Ho hai J? h ?, can ? rnand of tb e ex- 

evidcntly been lit pains to understand rl er th ? denIfa of Its two F’ 1 • - 

what he has rend and to net his fncls J^, c cx .^ lc quer accounts of H T7Q fTAl ir'nl 

riEhL Of his enlhusin^nifor Drake toni ^X l S,-"L un,in,le ,,,c condi - ^ V dllgcllCai 

didre can be ho doubt. He can when «» "c- W •- ® * h h ^ cn went l Q sea ® 

ho chooses, narrate, describe, or sum- 
manze clearly and simply. 


how the battles of St v;«, 
the Nile were won by iK^ 
»nd initiative of a Lit 
who, in one case ‘» u i hf 2 ? llc 
the shoes of hh^liSSw 
ohief, and. in the other, Eft 

Lk! 1:111 

rs",: Tviir.rsi 

readers. The senior admiral Sjf? 
«ys, “extremely saddened”^ 
rsnrs order to send a suboS 
to join the British. Anyone 
experienced Russian cipenfa 

w nMf ck ° f k ' in ktfti 

World War would have gu j! 
much, and. Captain Bennett aii 
with that acute suspicion ol d 
foreigners which is so character* 
of the Russian people ”, the idrsd 
was only loo happy to disobey. 

Conscientious and well-consiicti 
as this book is, there are at least iw 
aspects of Nelson that remain (ok 
explored. The first is what he fo 
self wrote about war, the season 
but illuminating statements my 
ded in the seven volumes of Idtm 
and dispatches, edited during ik 
last century by Sir Harris Nieto 
. The second is what is sot dow i 
the logs of the ships in bM 
Nelson served. Meanwhile, Him 5 
much to admire in the standard d 
(he present book. 

Another naval officer. Capita 
Langnmid, has seized on the 191 
of Nelson which so attracts it 
adventurous mind— his enlighwd 
disobedience on the right occasa 
He tells what took place at Cop 
hagen in 1 801 when Nelson nil ti 
telescope to his blind eye. He ha 
also recalled a succession of other 
events, mainly In the two W 
Wars, that did not always p 
according to official inlenlioin.irs 
is a slight book, hut as a footnoted' 
more solemn naval li (story, it hub 
points. 


Mullins QusKerviue who 
succeeded to the command of the ex- 
p™ ,ti0n " f ; cr thc den lb of its two t-x 
enders. Thc exchequer accounts of H T70 n C 
he voyage too illuminnle the condi- JlL V dll £ 
tions under which men went to sea t 

in the late sixteenth century. This 

i SpCTIS “ t bI ? 10 n °y serious J. M. BUMSTEAD 
MUdent of tilt period. ... 


aro its subject. mafter .' tiie ntw ■ t 

TOtOC TOES BOOKRgVJEW. £lj>5 I X D-CaVef W 2LT 



Murgatreud’s 
Empire 
Bomber 
Gascoigne 

'Bomber. Gascoigne’s first novel 
11 richly, deliolously funny.' 

DAILY TELRORAPH..' It is hard tO 
convey the shepr delimit of Mr 
Gascoigne’s humour in the 
course of a review. If is a trial, 
and i- read it with Infenso 
pleasure from beginning to end. 

SPECTATOR. £/,7J< 


ad Poems 

Weiners 

JlteqtipD ci. 
American! 
.. ibliahsd iff' 
. £/Aj 


Jaclcdaty - ; 

■/ ’Martin Luther -V 

cOMPiLEbsy j 
. E; r. CHAMBERLIN »' 
Tliis . Jackdaw' Outiiri d* • anci 
Illustrates, his life, oxamines the . 
development his thoughts and i 
hietu/and . describes thTcvenb' 
and ^ personalities 'most (closely ’ 

Involved vWi the crie'e I*' 

leaching provoked. It oonwlrirf 

fnnMlTMVUlorli 1 i 


Henry Aillne 1748-1784 

I 16m. Toronto University Press: 
London : Oxford University Press. 
£2.10. 

This slim volume In the “ Canadian 
Biographical Studies " endenvours to 
revive the memory of an evnncellrnl 


Jouraa S ls <nC S “ k<! Cou, " r) ' ft* hope that the Americans Blt f ra P“ c a° StodieS indewoml 1 m 

Ed..«Tbv Glyndwr Williams. ^fi5W£rJErSB 

201 pp plus xvir. Hudson’s Bay ^ l«seffeotive. (^dec regretfully ff C i2S??T? sa lv al Io n through fa I th 

Record Society. obeyed his orders to trap beavers e 5? lU ^ br H an,on 8 the inhabitants 

— 2-1 -• - ■ • relentlessly, and the recorfs of SI N ^ Va % 0,ia I a i ,he time of ‘he 

Professors David E. Miller and b6avers ^ A^an Revomtion, 

David H. Miller have written the iSfo? his^n^iS 1 by P a , A ^ h ° Ugh MMoious oE w * ^ of 
introduction and prepared the volu- trappeis' merciless cornel 5 Ju ? ti£y ^ 
iP^naus notes of this twcnty-eiahlh Th«e re^r*. , . *neMogtcal argument hu impulse 

volume 'of the publics tioua of the explain Ana ^ ^ 


havc the result of his own and the American 

introduction and prepared the vqlu- trappens’ merciless competition 

l heinous notes of this twcnty-eigtilh . These record, n . u 

the Hudson’s Ba"' Company^He'lel Ogdin ^ftred ^d^pJf^'The 
tapping and trading expeditions.into Black feet Indians, but h P B drapisSd 
what are now the suites of Washing- J|j® Snakes as a race of obsequious 
.ton, Oregon, Idaho; , Nevada fehd^ *%?■. He would,. have Uked to 
Utah, Syhen. the MW^gn^lbf-^his ' i’SSPWS **»"»!«: of the Snake 


would the lack an inducement to rcvive u the memory of an evangelical 
enter it. No strategy cquld have |*f eacbor » Henry Allme, who spread 
been less effective. Men reirretfullv , e T mess 5. 8 , e P f sal vatIon through faith 
obeyed his orders to trap beavers Vx?” 3 Christ among the inhabitnnrs 
relentlessly, and the recorfs of Ws N ^ Va S “« ia , a ! the t,m e of the 
expedition show tint beavers were A ricnn Revoluti on. 

Sf n ? n h- 10 00016 hy as a Although conscious oE his lack of 

result of nis own gn< A ' i .... . 


Although conscious of his lack of 
learning, ABine sought to justify by 
theological argument his impulse 
wamdy to believe and vigorously to 
preach the doctrine of redemption 
through the tove of God and His 
Son. He did so in Two Mites on 


White-Indlan political relations He . ^ 80 ’* Two Mites on 

Ogden feared and Respected the S ° m f °l ,hc M ost Im P° r!ant and 
Blackta Indians, bur S' 


neutral 

A nine’s life us a prcncher 
cklod with the American Wi 
Independence. An opponent 0! 
Calvinism of the New England 
tans, who were an important 
ment among the population of I 
Scotia, A Itine also rejected 
appeal of the British Govern 
enlist in the war agaliut rebe 
HJs mystical piety implied » 
position politically — neither fot 
government nor for the Cali 
sympathizers with revolution, 
other leaders of the American 
ish in Nova Scotia — as distinct : 
the British British in the gfln 
and dockyards In Halifax - "^ 
was neutral as between Sam At 
and George HI, and for the j 
reason that his eyes and to- 1 
were fixed, not on the kingdom 
this world, but upon thc kiflfidffl 1 
Heaven. 


lutes of Wasliing- Snakes as a race of 'ibsSK 0 “L 1 H £ Mfax - Nova *?«». 

ip; .Nevada land He wouki have Ukad tn > ^ ^ ' several published 

imelgn^fbf'^his ' mak&ff the* Snake mSS JC? h^ er {^‘ mInilll °ri of his 

S«E5' he obeyed the SS “5 10 * ™ 

:8tand[nB rule . Ll t‘ •*» Journal. 


__ . cuiu •» . -MW nni yi BILICJC-IICV ■ Dml' ~ , ’***“ wv.ioavumi k»L 

JK6-27 Mve been ;' pftiriPusly «*ventence. .One of Ws employed SLjS d J*™ boy to thc co,ct 
printed. And ln\tltis yjolume thesis a •••tej%.toppr«dy ttl in DetSmbcr; 9 IvWst doc ‘ 

a&fea ssir^rr ** tu&. MS. 


commercial t In purpose, but the un- t^v^' 
certgiinty concerning; the political f rigorism 
■control of 'Hu hnhtkAp.('Li.'j.' . .miimI 1 


^ Anglican 

Prolonged : the i. man’s although It docs not 

06 ^ Natural . Law tjad anything to do 

< a fenv weeks later.. •‘“ponmoo light . , , Ske 


Theses. 


. S0p. non-net 



CHRISTOPHER FALK US 1 

The Life and Times of Charii 
223pp. Weidenfeld and Nit 
£2.65. 

Charles II and George IV 11 
British sovereigns to be inclu' 
this “ Life and Times ” «n« 
the general editorship of 
Antonia' Fraser, who wrika iw 
duct Ions. It matters tittle that 11 
biography of Charles follows si 
upon Maurice 1 Ashley’s C/w 


: tile Hud? 
: :in ; ;t9rip8 




_.0 : ■ • L _ •* . 1 .- if. . f 


, upvu • (Tijaui (VV / - | , 

\fLS, January 7J sinc?3he Ji 

tion for this bnd resjs larger 

illustrations, a nicely chosen ffl 
pf scenes, and portraits *rw 
temporary sources,; nnd in 
Several ■ full-page colour. 
Christopher f aRurt . b '° 

. covers ramtiiar ground but » 
tfin attractively and With 
for his subject j- 
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gan hunts dog 


pa TRK1A HIGHSMITH: 

A Dog's Ransom 

pjpp. Heinemann. £2.25. 


•jrfcia Highsmilh’s new novel be- and a 

L, in what Is becoming u depres- friend. N 
3v substantial sector of her tolul colleague 
St-il « a mechanical exercise in pounding 
SLstiche, employing all her fuml- thing to 
£r devices and rehearsing most of and acco 
L familiar obsessions, but with none Ed, c 
of the vigour, inventiveness or inlen- accept hi 
ity which in her best work makes the missi 
itoe devices and obsessions seem self lu cr. 
u rivaling. Just about everything in uncvcnlfi 
, Q 0g ’ s Ramoin is ponderous and smith to 
hdf-hMrtcd; as if Miss Highsmith llsh (or 
(Oiid barely bring herself to go rather ( 
througfh it all again. poodles 

Go through it, though, she docs. r 

Aod in fact the book opens rather ' 

Singly, with well-heeled pub- . l J 

Sher Ed Reynolds (onc of those trim, ™ 11 
organized and decent types that Miss P° F or 
Highsmith often enjoys undermining) . 
receiving poison pen letters which ^ n t tj 
harp mockingly on his superiority , 11 

Ms “fancy apartment and snob f cl * in 
dog': “You are a disgusting little ‘ t - . 
oachlno, Nothing else. Your days d 

in numbered. What right have you . cl[ „ 
got lo be superior? ” Ed is rattled SQmc ge 
but manages to keep his cool, even m i sun thi 
after the next, still more menacing morc lh; , 
kller has arrived. his— nga 

But then. Ids correspondent goes has take 
too iai^-he kidnaps thc snob dog I thc n lot to 
light, needless to say. of Ed’s childless weary pi 
life! and begins demanding ransom of this, 
money. Ed plays along, but thc dog Thc n 
knot returned. Eventually the police onc of ll 
ire called nnd although they are not cidcnccs 

Living out love 


In general much interested in thc case, 
Ed's predicament does catch the 
fancy of onc Patrolman Duhammcl. 
Duhammcl is something of a misfit 
In thc force : he lias a college degree 
and a left-wing, pig-haling girl 
friend. Not much liked by his rough 
colleagues, he has been fruitlessly 
pounding his heal, wanting some- 
thing to happen, wanting to be liked 
and accepted. 

Ed, certainly, would like and 
accept him were he to come up with 
the missing dog, and so he sets him- 
self lu crack the case. Ail this rather 
uneventful stuff lias taken Miss High- 
smith too many chapters to estab- 
lish (or not establish, depending 
rather on one’*! susceptibility to 
poodles and one’s willingness to 
accept as credible Du hammers 
reasons for choosing in thc first place 
such a thoroughly unsuitable career), 
and it is further laboured when the 
point of view shifts from Ed to the 
poison pen merchant — a limping, 
embittered Pole called Rowajinski. 
A routine Highsmith psychopath in 
many respects. Rowajinski doesn't in 
fact win any of our sympathy in the 
way that so many of her villains arc 
allowed to. He writes unplcasnnl 
letters and kidnaps posh dogs out of 
some general state of boredom and 
misanthropy but this stale is never 
morc than superficially evoked. Thus, 
his— ngnin. distended— view of what 
has taken place really does not have 
n lot to add. And Miss Highsmilh’a 
weary prose suggests (hat she’s aware 
of this. 

Thc main action commences with 
onc of the book’s many dubious coin- 
cidences; Duhammcl just happens 


to spot Rowajinski in the street and 
just happens to gel suspicious of him. 
He tracks his suspect to his hotel and 
confronts him. Rowajinski confesses 
but docs not reveal that the dog has 
long been pul lo sleep. Rattled, Du- 
hammcl enters into further ransom- 
sLyle negotiations and then, even 
more unconvincingly, goes off to 
check these with Ed, thus leav- 
ing Rowajinski to escape. And 
thus also, of course, easing the 
novel into comfortable grooves. 
Duhammel and the Pole engage 
in a protracted bout of mutual 
persecution, which leads all loo 
predictably to a bloody climax, 
from which Duhammcl emerges vic- 
torious and ripe for (he kind of 
lovingly documented personality col- 
lapse that Highsmith tans have come 
to expect — and to expect more of 
than is offered here. Even after Row- 
ajinski’s demise, his persecution con- 
tinues— this time at Ihc hands or his 
policeman colleagues. And thc more 
he is hounded, thc morc of his other 
friends desert him. And so on. It is 
all loo familiar; and Duhammel has 
simply never been made interesting 
enough for this fnmiliarity Lo be other 
than irksome. 

Around the edges of the central 
action of the novel. Miss Highsmith 
seems to be wanting to suy something 
forceful about the New York police 
—characterized here as slothful and 
brutal. But here again, the details are 
cither too stock or loo sketchy for 
the indictment lo catch fire. All in all, 
onc feels that although Miss High- 
smilh cyn afford lo mark lime now 
and then, even she can’t afford to do 
it ns sluggishly ns this. 


ELIZA McCORMAC'K : 

Would You Believe l*ovc ? 

216pp. Macmillan. £2.15. 

MARIE BUCHANAN : 

OrtMshardg 

WOpp. Qollnncz. £1.60. 

Sophie begins thc part of her diary 
shich comprises Would you Believe 
b wet after a particularly trying 
wsioa With Ass Bird, her therapist. 
Why anyone as sanely nutty or 
k funnily sad as Sophie should 
««1 the help of anyone so 
Isdebound by theory as this 
psychiatrist is onc of tne secrets of 
& American way of life. Indeed, 
B'wiW you Believe Low 'l could be 
jsken as n testament to the muddle- 
beadedness, the sentimentality, but 
“oimately the strength of mid- 
twtnlieih-cenlury, liberal, educated, 
i^isc-riddcn, political, American 
^an. When at the end of the 
»ok Sophie tells her husband she 
lo adopt a child he replies, 

I suppose he must also be crippled, 
Krirded and blind and not for the 
pt time we feel a sneaky sympathy 
wj, the archetypal grey flannel uni- 
^tty committee man who doesn't 
JJ^nber to nay his wife’s name 
.. M * n they make love. 

Jhc/ children- no longer neeci 
wphte ; the freezer and ice-box are 
^ked. ft looks like the old situa- 
Jjjj frustrated feminine energies 
up a cause when Sophie 
>t0 man the telephone at a 
gw., centre which advises boys on 
^to wheeze deferment from the 
wtnpfo draft. (Vietnam, needless to 
prime Sophie cause along 
* n schools, birth* 
pollution.) The relation- 
(fch'rSr?! 1 8r0ws between her *tnd 
M» Black graduate student 
•.L^r^e, .worries her at first not 

- : oriJ2L'^' issUes colour or 

• adultery but because he 
vAdSffi*; ■ F and 8 be is thirty-nine. 

S2?? y . s be.w not' the. only one 

• ’Sf**®*® she should 

ebony 

■VWlw^SS,' b yew* her 

ridMOus Ass Bird teHs 
“as is the lt»r.rt of fantasy , '* 


Sophie is the salt of the earth and it close, uneasy r 
Is good to welcome a new American family arc well 
author with a 4 a lent that can please right density c 
both the head and the heart. subsequently ran 

Crcenshanls is u first novel about mul Edward s p 
thc domination and ultimate posses- trouble with th 
tion of one person’s body by another's odd couple at 
soul. There is no dissembling about Blanchard and h 
the genre. The lone of mystery nnd Fenella, who dr 
melodrama is set from the start of are not con vine 
Olive’s tale when clcvcn-ycnr-old a (id-blood or as 
Marline rushes in with the news that pity that the k 
the now people have nrrived at Green- resort to hyper! 
shards, Olive's childhood home. Mar- Marie Buehanar 
tine lias no doubts about them : is undoubtedly 

-And, Aunt Olive”, she says, intelligent and ii 
« they're .strange ! *’ The unfortunate possession to 
child's description turns out to be century". Whe 
only too accurate, made, wc find 

Olive is a middle-aged spinster, happenings frt 1 
crippled by a childhood accident, well -to shock 1 
who keeps house for her lawyer masterpiece. T, 
cousin, Edward, his actress wife, pleasures this b 
Megan, and their two children. The in its convfncii 

Quite unblinking 

ELISABETH AYRTON 1 presumably in tt 

„ , ... addresses her n 

Two Years lu my Afternoon professor, as Pr 

249pp. Seeker nnd Warburg. £2,25. Daughter id re 


close, uneasy relations within the 
family arc well portrayed with thc 
right density of detail. AH that 
subsequently emerges about Olive's 
and Edward’s past is credible. Thc 
trouble with the novel is that the 
odd couple at Green-shards, Giles 
Blanchard and his ailing young wife, 
Fenella, who dabbles in thc occult, 
arc not convincing either as flesh- 
and-blood or as 'forces of evil. It is a 
pity that the book^s cover should 
resort to hyperbole and claim (hat 
Marie Buchanan has written "what 
is undoubtedly onc of the most 
intciligent and imaginative novels of 
possession to be published this 
century **. When comparisons arc 
made, wc find (hut thc monstrous 
happenings fit (he genera! plan too 
well -to shock as (hey would In a 
masterpiece. The less pretentious 
pleasures this book does afford lie 
in its convincing characterization. 


The afternoon ot the title is the 
middle age of Antonia, wife of a 
publisher poet named William Stan-, 
hope and herseif a "tolerably ; 
accepted novelist Expecting to 
enjoy a tranquil period of fulfilment, 
she finds herself instead having to 
put up with her husband’s intense 
and complicated relationships, and 
even participate in them. An a trols 
arrangement develops between the 
Stanhopes and William's mistress, a 
child psychologist called Morton 
Fischer. When it fades, William 
sleeps rather incidentally with Cassie, 
the daughter df his dead twin sister, 
whom he and Antonia have brought 
up ; then Marion is replaced j a 
William’s life, if not in Antonias, by 
a neurotic young poet whp kills her- 
self after a self-inflicted abortion. All 
(his Is reflected upon and reported in 
a measured way by Antonia. 

The appurtenances of Elizabeth. 
Ayrton's characters, their names and 
occupations and possessions, are um- 
^ - imantic 

; Stanh< 
ho 
nt 
the 


presumably In the £11 me spirit Antonia 
addresses her mother, n Cambridge 
professor, as Professor, and is called 
Daughter io return. Old-fashioned 
glitter like this,: innocent enough In 
Itself, is rather reminiscent of those 
books In our childhood where there 
were always twins, puppies and a 
Julian or two. Bui here it is piaster 
over die place where ideas should' be. 
In such a setting, we are supposed 
scarcely to blink when thc Stanhopes 
and Marion first entwine, or when 
Cassie sits on her adoptive parents' 
bed, prattling lo them about the incest 
that has recently taken place between 
her and one of those parents. We 
are meant to follow the narrative 
docilely along its grooves to Its 
graceful conclusion, all ends tied and 
every subject closed. •* 

Nebula Award Stories 5 (216pp. 
Golldncz £1.55). edited by James 
Blish, contains A Boy ahd Tils Dog 
by Samuel R. Detimy, and several 
highly recommended short stones; in- 
cluding offerings 'from twp recent 
winners of the Nebula novel award. 
Larry NIven nnd Ursula Ip Gum. Fqr 
the second: year iunnlng thfe collec- 
tion has a critical essay, by D. Suyin, 
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S 
FILM 

by J. H.Mattews 

A handsomely illustrated new 
study of the surreal .31s’ unique 
and demanding approach to the 
cinema, by" the most informed 
and productive scholar of sur- 
realism in the English -speuking 
world Sixteen pages of 
photographs. £3.90 

SICILY AND 
THE GREEKS 

Studies in the Interrelationship 
between the indigenous 
Populations and the Greek 
Colonists. 

by Erik Sjoqvist 

Dr Sjoqvist draws upon histori- 
cal, mythological, and archae- 
ological materials/ to evaluate 
the colonization of Sicily by the 
ancient Greeks. Illustrated. 

£4.51) 

ESSAYS 

RELIGIOUS AND 


Matthew Arnold, 

Edited by R.H. Super 

No group of Arnold’s essays so 
fully represents the range of. his 
interests as this latest volume 
(covering the years 1875-78) in 
definitive critical edition o£ 
Arnold’s prose. ** This masterly 
undertaking when complete, 
will, constitute an altogether 
outstanding piece of work.”-— 
■floies Literary Supplement. 

£6.75 

THE CONTRIVED 
CORRIDOR 

History and Fatality in Modern 
Literature, 

b|Harvay Gross , 

Taking his title from T. S, 
■Bljbt’s “ Gerontion ”, HarVey 
Gross offers a brilliant investi- 
gation of the centrality of 
TtUtoricaL awareness in the 
works of Pound, Yeats, Mann, 
Malraux, Eliot and Henry 
Adams; f £3.10 

A vailable froth ; 

TABS, 

51 Weyniouth Street/ • 
tondon, WIN 3LE 


Delusions of the Abwehr 


LA DISLAS FARAGO : 

Tliu (,'omc of (lie I'oxcs 
t>%pp. [ladder and .Stoughton. 13.95. 

HKIN/F HOHNE and HERMANN 
ZOLE.ING : 

Network 

Translated by Richnrd Barry 
347pp. Seeker and Warburg. J..LSO. 

These two books tell die story of two 
successive German intelligence ser- 
vices, the Abwehr from 1935 to 1944 
and the Gehlen Organization which 
came into existence at the moment 
of defeat in 1945 and survives to the 
present as the END (Federal Intelli- 
gence Service). The former began 
badly, with lunatic ideas based on 
spy-romances, and proceeded through 
a period of growing ineptitude until 
it achieved total inefficiency and col- 
lapse, penetrated by its external 
enemies and dabbling futilely in in- 
ternal umi-Nazi intrigue. The latter 
started much better, with ideas in- 
fluenced by the practical exigencies 
of intelligence in the field, grew in- 
ordinately, came to rely too much on 
agent information, was penetrated by 
its external enemies and created a 
major scandal by intriguing unsuc- 
cessfully against its internal political 
enemies. It Is a question whether 
this is n ty picul life-history of all in- 
telligence services or only of German 
ones. 

The Game of the Foxes, a rcnl 
bedside book, long but broken up 
into short self-contained chapters, 
derives most of its value from a 
djscovery Ladislas Farago made 
himself, of microfilmed records of 
the Hamburg and Bremen outposts 
of the Abwehr. They run to more 
than a million pages of documents, 
dealing with operations against 
Britain and. to a lesser extent, the 
United Slates. Their evidence is 
spiced-up by Mr Fnrago in the style 
of a popular news-magazine.; we arg 
told, for instance, • that a wireless 
operator in Hamburg was M boyish- 
faced, blue-eyed, tow-headed”, and 
thut the Abwehr second-in-com- 
mnnd in Paris. Ricinnnn, was n 
“ big. - heel-clicking, handkissing. 
sybaritic Austrian”. What we are 
not told about Riemann is that- he 
was a byword even among his 
colleagues In that grievously defec- 
tive organization Tor inefficiency 
and- general sloppiness, For Mf 
Far n go, under the influence of h(s 
own discovery, and despite the re- 
search of which nn Impressive biblio- 
graphy is the witness, is inclined to 
present too favourable a picture of 
the Abwehr. 

- It is sheer bad luck" that The 
, Game of the ' Foxes should have 
appeared in Britain oply two months 


after (lie publication of Sir John 
Maslcrnum's The Double-Cross 
System (reviewed in the TLS on 
February 18). This adniinibly_ .sober 
and authentic treatise luridly illumi- 
nates the claims of the Hamburg and 
lireham Sullen. The proof there 
contained — and Mr Farago cannot 
help accepting it— that MI5 
"actively ran and controlled the 
German espionage system " in 
Britain means that the microfilms 
over which he has pored so lovingly 
arc the record-. of a pathetic delu- 
sion. He knows this, because he has 
read Masterman'-s original secret 
memorandum, which appears as 
"unpublished'’ in his bibliography 
and is twice very briefly quoted in 
i lie text as “ MI5 files"; blit he is 
plainly a little sad about it. The 
inattentive reader is likely to be 
puzzled at times. He reads about 
" the Abwehr s most successful mis- 
sion ", with lots of dchul, only to 
find out later that it was a success 
for MI5. The fact that every agent 
m Britain was controlled turns up 
only on page 284. On page 595 he 
reads about Major San del's “ best 
spy, still at large in Britain ", who 
sends on January 15, 1944 a mes- 
sage about Eisenhower's arrival next 
day. Lf he turns up the index he will 
realize that the " best spy ” had been 
n British agent for nearly four years, 
and if he knows anything about the 
game he will realize that this is just 
the son of genuine but valueless fact 
that a case-officer would give n 
double-agent to send (Eisenhower 
hud arrived on the 14tb, and it would 
be announced on the 16th) ; but dur- 
ing bedside rending the mind is per- 
haps not at its most critical. 

The chapters about the United 
Slates are thinner, mainly because 
Hitler thought espionage there both 
unnecessary and undesirable. There 
are stories worth mentioning about 
the involvement of those strangely 
contrasting figures, John L. Lewis of 
the CTO and William Rhodes Davis, 
the oil magnate, in intrigues in 
which the Nazis were interested. On 
the whole, however, there is nothing 
of great significance, though the 
tendency to leakage of both soldiers 
and civilians is well illustrated. 
When lie turns to the Mediterranean 
theatre, Mr Farago is certainly not 
at home. He thinks, Cor example, 
that when Mussolini fell in July 
1943 “the huge Afrika Karps in 
Libya was now in danger’ of being 
hopelessly cut off". The Africa 
Corps of two divisions only, and 
the German/Italian Army Group of 
which it formed a small part, had 
not only been cut off but had jaid 
down their arms two months earlier. 

Nothing but praise, on the other 
hand, is due to Mr Farago's demon- 
stration, based on much hard work, 
that the story of the spy who guided 


Lieutenant Prien's l J - boat into 

.Scapa Flow is si sheer invention of 
sin out-of-work newspaperman. 
He also gives full supporting 
evidence of ,Sehe I len.be rg's famous 
gaffe about the Csisahisinea Confer- 
ence. Noticing that his report, accu- 
rate as it happened, came from 
Portuguese sources, and confusing 
that language with Spanish — and 
trying to be too clever— he firmly 
asserted that Roosevelt and Chur- 
chill would meet in the White 
House, going on to invent details to 
add verisimilitude to his error. Nev- 
ertheless it was Schcllenherg and the 
SS who took over when Canaris and 
the Abwehr were finally discredited. 
Intellectually (hey were nn better: 
H. R. Trevor-Roper says in his 
essay on Canaria. “ they probably 
believed more abject rubbish than 
any other ruling class in Western 
history " ; blit at least they were new 
brooms and swept away a mass of 
(he worthless misinformation illus- 
trated in The Game of the Foxes. 

More characteristic of the genuine 
German shrewdness and gift far 
methodical accumulation of- infor- 
mation was intelligence in the field. 
U was from this that Genera] Rein- 
hurd Gehlen, the subject of Network. 
received his first initiation. He was a 
regular officer, comnii&tioncd in 
1921, who joined the General Staff 
in 1935 ; it does not appear, in spite 
of what H. R. Trevor-Roper says in 
his valuable and spirited introduc- 
tion, 4haJ he was any more of a 
Nazi than any other regular officer. 
In 1942 he transferred from opera- 
tions to become head of intelligence 
for the Eastern Front, a position 
comparable with that of .Sir Ken- 
neth Strong under Eisenhower. 
Here, faced with tangible and 
immediate necessities, he appears to 
have done reasonably well. It is true 
that even so he never conquered the 
peculiar German obsession with 
agent information, but at least he 
learnt to pay some attention to the 
really valuable sources qf prisoner 
Interrogation, wireless interception, 
aerial reconnaissance and cupltired 
documents. He built up, ns every 
competent intelligence officer must 
do, full card indexes on Russian 
formations nnd personalities. 

When the collapse came, lie 
offered himself and his files to the 
Americans, promising (hem also to 
reactivate what lie claimed to bo a 
large network of agents behind the 
Russian lines. The offer was 
accepted, and he was allowed to 
pick a team of officers and set up a 
self -contained organization, The 
agents came to nothing, but before 
long a far more valuable, copious 
and reliable source became available 
when German prisoners-or-war 
Btarted to be released from Russia. 


Birth of Bangladesh 


l». x.fAUTi 
The. Lightning Campaign 
TTfie Indo-Pa klstan War t971 
* 1 72pp. Salisbury : ] Compton Press. 


approaehed Talii 'lb 'write in fifteen 
days a book abput the In de-Pakistani 
war of 197K' he Jelt some hesitation 
—not because the task could hot ;bfc 
completed' within," the - - afoutet&L 
, period but because : a - war ;hlst6ry 
might not stuccoed in presenting the 
tiarrfltive wRh- objectivity. .- How- 
even; he put aside isoich iunsoldleriy 
'dolibts and decided to, disregard the 
obvious -difficulties presented by iapVc 
of documentation arid'aumfehtioatiqn. 
The result is a : tidily - Written^ - use- 
. fully detailed account oft tfie Indian 
Army's ; remarkable feat of aims 


wtjh General Palit’s pride and pleas- mi 
uri m the success of his erstwhile Be 
colleagues in arms. Me built up his coi 
story from newspaper accounts, Ra 
from conversations with old friends foi 
who led their units in the dash for d© 
Dacca and from his' personal know* eri 
[edge of the problems of planning a sec 
blhricrieg. oyer country cut ■ dp by Ea 
°0 u gU*H waterways artd defied feet m - be 
roads apd railways. He provides us 
with a highly readable; account of a ac| 
daring campaign which makes tib by. : no 
Its sense of immediacy for.* certain • thi 
brasqneja ; and l&ok of analytical su 
balance,, : • ■ 

■ It Is tfife' stocy of the advarioe into 
. East BentiaL wlih Tnrfxon pal ■ m •• bfi, 


: whtett led to the defeat of &e pajib 
stan Army in ; twdlve : days and the 
establishment . of . the .ntw -slatc oL 


establishment , of . the ,nty 
•Ban#adesf> thereby dbarig 
tire geo-potiticaF st-ruettin 
‘Asia ' • • ' * 


theen) 
1 South 


■ Objective Is .'pertidps ntjt {he.apiest 

word; to. disc riba thelwOktitglo^ 


v-o . * MIHUU Ml Uflg- 

potntt. in the. >rocps,' : wtt]ch makes 
this book particularly interesting: 
for many readers ;lt wW provide 
their flr^t' chance to learn how Uie 
.fighting went oo the western front 
; and; , whtft 1 territory,-; changed hands 

■'thST?,;', ^ ii / ’ i 

- :j W» a Ws follows; 

familiar fel Gene(ai: pallt is ccm- 
Yuwd ; that Gfeperaf Vahya 'Khan ■ 

twhijm ;ha InterMpngly describes as ; 

an -ajnatuir sfniAcmoH tL.ii.-.. it?-. ■ •. 


military preparations lb cnish the 
Bengali spirit, and he is equally 
convinced that Shaikh Mujibur 
Rahman had made no military plans 
for nn uprising in support of a 
declaration of independence. Gen- 
eral Palit explains how India felt its 
security endangered by events in 
East .Bengal and why*' Intervention 
became steWBy more! necessary in 
tne months after Pakistan military 
apHon against the Bengalis. He is 
not particularly enlighlening about 
the epcteiit of Indian involvement in 
support bf the Mukti Bahinl guerril- 
las or on the degree • of military 
P^sure exerted on the eastern front 
Vnhya Khan made 
Jctrii™ * attem Pt at a' preemptive 
west -^T° does make the 
polru that exaggerated claims Of 
early susses .for the guerrillas led 

putS^ lrans by i th6 Man 

2 r .fe 5 ; ^d. thp ; j inestimable 

b^eut of clear political objectives. 

They wore to liberate' Bangladesh as 

g^'M.pOsible 

holding action m the ; West and north 

Ihinfc 6 ^ 1 Tt;. is! hard to 

®^ : , a . no ^her military cSnubiign 
thieved: its 

swtitSy.and soldeciS^^v ! • ' v . , 

; •. *. ••••. s r *. 


From these, and from lh 

lunisly grow, ,,g card-indexes. R: 
able to form a f«i r picture of t 
Russ, an military ftn d ind ° u [ * 
machine. Russian officer* |! ^ 
oceiipaiiiiij armies, cspcciallv - 
Aii.slria. also provided many A 
inforniauks. In |« )55 , he y c ^ 
Organ i/uit:,on, !t .s it was called S 
taken over by the German Feirj 
Republic and placed under S 
direct control of the Chancellor, 
olltcc. 1 lie organization conlinu, 
under his successors. 

Hein/. Huhnc and Hermann Zoll 
mg lire critical though object 
They concede Ilia l Gehlen did good 
work in the early days. It was i 
feather in his cap that he was 
first to break the scarcely bdievabk 
news that the Russians were raLdni 
a new German army in 1948. Ualj 
the building of the Berlin wall (of 
which he gave no warning) and tb, 
creation of a ruthless and efficient 
counter-espionage organization b 
East Germany, he kepi Bonn neS 
informed of developments in ife 
East — an easy but necessary tii 
With time criticism grew. He ha] 
recruited cx-SS-men. fewer no doah 
than had his opposite numbo 
behind the wall, but they were nun 
vulnerable in a democracy. Hat 
came the revelation, in 1963, thii 
the organization had been pro 
trated at the top by a Russian agnt 
To nmkc the parallel with (is 
Abwehr complete, Gehlen wai 
proved guilty of political intrigue. 
When Adenauer retired, his sucre- 
sors insisted nn reform of the ser- 
vice. The authors arc hopeful tint 
under now management it wS 
remain u valuable Instrument "so 
long as the Knlatcd social systemtol 
the East close their doors to a world 
eager for detente 

Network is engagingly wriilea, 
based on thorough and document#! 
research, nnd is well translated bf 
Richard Barry. 


Linguistics 
in Language 
Teaching 

D. A. Wilkins 

The Idea that linguistics to a 
Ject o( particular Interest art 
value to foreign language teacnw 
Is one that has become IncfM* . 
fngly accepted In recant yew* 
This book relates aurrent w 
ulstlc thought to the pr* cu “' 
problems of language tewnirt- • 
Including English as a fptw" 
language. David Wllklna h ? 
adopted a deliberately > 

approach: he. has not attempt” . 
to promote a single 
view or to provide a oompw" 
survey of theoretical Itofluh®* ; 
By selecting fealures fromvawii 
schools of thought, ha has sn«* 
how a learning prog ramm , e ,w^L 1 
Influenced by aspects of ; 
leal and descriptive linguistic-'" 
has thus selected a number | 
major topics In HnflulailcM" j 
example phonetics. j 

grammar, vocabulary. socW 1 
Uon of language— which w 

plains briefly (but simply 
for the non-ringulst) and JJ". ,, 
relates to foreign 
pedagogy. Including In «| 0 
cusston any significant ■£' •: 
proachea supplied fc Y t , . 
linguistic theories. He P" 

'l have attempted through, f 
cusalon of a wide tango .of WJ 
to discover how f v dwwtoni 
language leaching can ; 

some Trietances have t 

formed by a knowIedfl B ‘* - 
HngulsHca i 

Contents: Linguistic 
language. Phonetios and Pj (TW , !■ 

and the : scientific ^Sfeotfr 1 ! 

-Edward Arnold 
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fT ,s \ Misr\KE to think of pro- 
I ' ioni:,l Africa ns the dark 
IScnl unenlightened by the 
« o literacy. Wc do not, it is 
Utoow or any early systems of 
Sng which developed there, 
5h sonic, such as the famous Vui, 
dthc lesser known scripts, such as 
vfbdi. were invented after the 
--S period had begun. But alpha- 
5-Se of Middle EMlcm 
5, made ils mark onls.de Egypt 
* Judaism, then Christuuuty. nnd 
illy Islam penetrated into the 
Stem sectors of the continent. 
Christianity and its Irtemture coti- 
nBed to be important m Ethiopia, 
L Islam spread in the savannah 
-aunlry of WcM “ nd ‘ ,,lon B the 
Coastal regions of East Africa, bring- 
teachers, ils brotherhoods, its 

tools. 

The nature of religious literacy 
Inevitably placed certain limitations 
a its effectiveness; it was a restricted 
Siwacy both in terms of the propor- 
tion who could rend and the uses lo 
*fcich writing was put. Moreover, its 
Kligious basis meant that a major 
funclion was communication to or 
iout God. While courts utilized 
wiling for a number of purposes— 
fowrical, treaty-making, epistolary— 
i ms the mngicni-religious aspect 
*hfch most impressed the majority 
of the population. They were con- 
Mnrd with writing ns n means of 
(OfluminicRling with God and other 
sqKrnalural agencies, rather than ns 
i means of social nnd persona! 
advancement. Certainly there was 
nothing to be nshamed of in botng 
Don-filemlc. 

» But the pusition is now changing. 
Thoncw literacy, associated with pre- 
iominaQily secular touching at Euro- 
pean-type schools, lies at (he basis of 
i dual economy, u dual economy of 
die spirit ns well ns of labour. What 
Ire the advent of modern literacy 
A to societies that were previously 
wMileralc V The extent lo which 
jKVGomincreliil and political activi- 
redepend upon literacy hardly needs 
arcaing, The growth of towns, tho 
mth of the economy, the growth 
Ihe political system involving mass 
J,j itlon. the growth of (lie 
. all these depend tvi a greater 
« lesser extent upon changes in the 
ISttn of communications. Bui 80 
“ixnl of Africa, as of other parts 
Ihe developing world, remains 
fffll What effect docs the growth 
“ Etcracy in their midst have on this 
nt of (he population 7 
jlgives rise at once lo an extending 
«®r of mobility. It forces the gaze 
“wills considerations of achtcvc- 
“ml rather than birth. This critor ion 
say not bo universally applied, but it 
j**toays relevant, In Africa the re- 
J 1 ™ been a drastic modification 
"Rating elites. Some of the slaves 
J to school, when their owners 
to avoid the District Commls- 
pressure to recruit their own 
have achieved more limn mem- 
oi the ruling lineage. Frailty 
' J** , The first literate has be- 
the first MP Tor his district. This 
JJJtemof achievement curries a 
of rewards leading to n 
w system of stratification. It tnkes 
K2«hl individual out of tho 
^“ siting and enables him to oper- 
l, *■ 1 oa Uonaj level : it enables nim 
n!| Uonal or even Inter- 
nal salaries. The new elite, scck- 
o maintain Its own position, 
Fees ils children to pursue the 
goals, and the system of educri- 
“riicr an onen channel to social 
•J, now. becomes the Instru- 
. Of (talus preservation. 

WiL?i ei> in the enrly phase It Is 
i^. topiy a mnttcr of achievement ; 
Jtitt Ynwning gap between 

* have been to «hool and 
wno have not, between haves 
ava n°is. F or tlie non .ij W rale. 

mriSS a L 18 ki J? o^socluled with 
. fn David Ruba- 
Bride Price, the hero 

^^h?unc% na *“ l VH,a8 ° ° nd 

who had seen life, 
Jvt » ad spared hlpiself 

^ A %i change came; 

change. A while 
lag ihls'pfhih lo his hand. Every 
SW ; WTh? h if L^ s ? wi, h ‘ho book 

®blJ 1 ^i COn ^! l i 0n * there : Is 

* ,^^K? fl J ,fer !°rity which 

deve- 

, to bver- 

For there ate 


THE POWER OF PRINT-1 


Literacy and 
the non-literate 


BY JACK GOODY 


soon too many educated for the avail- 
able jobs. While people have been 
educated out of subsistence agri- 
culture (ns they see it), there is no 
alternative occupation. We find the 
classic dichotomy, typical of Ceylon, 
of Egypt and becoming more typical 
of Africa : the educated unemployed, 
tho school leaver who refuses to go 
bnck on the land, who regards him- 
self ns destined for n while-collar job. 

Tims, in tunny parts of the con- 
tinent the effect of introducing liter- 
acy is, temporarily at least, to split 
the population into two halves, one 
of which is largely rural, the other 
mninly urban. The split niay not 
always take the form of a physical 
separation. But many of the literates 
working in the country will be doing 
so reluctantly, with their eyes on tne 
town and on ils life. For literacy 
achieved through formal education is 
the main method of self-advance- 
ment, of reaching beyond the level 
of subsistence farming. Indeed it Is 
not only at the subsistence level that 
agriculture is considered to provide 
nn inadequate life; the stress of 
school-learnt values falls elsewhere, 
in favour ol while-collar jobs (or 
“ white-colour " jobs, as they arc 
sometimes called In West Africa), 
preferably in an urban setting. 

Let us look at (he siluallou in 
Northern Ghana in greater depth. 
Writing was not iiuknown in this 
region before the colonial conquest. 
Indeed that conquest wns recorded 
by a Muslim author, AI-Huij Linar of 
Snlnga, wire wrote a widely distri- 
buted point on the coming of the 
Christians, In B. G. Martin's trans- 
lation, It runs: 

A san of disaster has risen In the West, 
Glaring down on people nnd populated 
places . . . 

The Christian calamity has come upon 

us 

Ukc a dust-cloud. 

At the start of the affair, they came 
Peacefully. 

With soft sweet talk. 

'* We've come lu trade ", they said, 
"To reform the beliefs of Ihe people. 
To halt oppression here below, and 

theft, m 

To clean up and overthrow corruption." 
Not ail of us grasped their motives, 

So now we've become their Inferiors, 
They deluded us with little gifts 
And fed its with tasty foods . . - 
But recently they've changed their tune. 


telegraph that took over. The in- 
creasing dependence on written com- 
munication manifested Itself not only 
internally, but also in communica- 
tions with the subject peoples. These 
had to be trained to man the bur- 
geoning bureaucracy and to extend 
this communication to the people 
themselves, fn Northern Ghana the 
first schools were established by the 
army and by nn intrusive mission. 
More informal instruction wns 
arranged in the remote areas. The 
DC of Lawrn established n " Hnusn " 
school for the sons of headmen, who 
were to act us messengers between 
district headquarters nnd their 
father's villages. With the introduc- 
tion of (he system of Native Autho- 
rities in 1932, chiefs had their own 
clerks, with their own burcnucrucies< 
And later still, pressure wns exerted 
for chiefs themselves to be literate, 
so (hat they could participate in the 
full gamut of council activities, 
agenda, minutes, memoranda und 
returns. 

Though it was an udvantnge for 
chiefs to be literates, for members of 
parliament, first elected In I95J, there 
was no alternative. Consequently it 
was the school teachers und the 
clerks who were the obvious candi- 
dates for these offices, which turned 
out to be of such high status in the 
community. Not only did they com- 


Yet (he world of the non-literate 
is not dead. His culture cuntinucs in 
a modified form and even finds some 
favour among the new elite. And 
there is evidence loo of some counter- 
action, In Northern Ghana there 
have been signs If not of n parents' 
strike, at least of increasing reluc- 
tance to send children to school. 
Despite the avenues that have been 
opened up for . the successfully 
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literate, the standards of education 
required for new posts are con- 
stantly rising ns the output of second- 
ary school, technical college nnd 
university increases. With a limited 
number of jobs available for those 
who do not go to secondary school, 
the boy finds himself having to scrape 
n living loading lorries or running 
messages. Meanwhile h: himself is 
unwilling to return to the farm. 
Seeing this happen more and more, 
nnd seeing loo the lack of help given 
by educated sons to their old oi 
infirm parents, people in some areas 
arc becoming increasingly reluctant 
to send their children to school ; nol 
only do schoolboys fail to contribute 
to their own livelihood, they full to 
help inter on, especially if they are 
unemployed. The consequence has 
been the closure of a number of rural 
schools. 

How docs the advent of literacy 
affect the quality of life nt the villngc 
level 7 One general feature ol 
writing dominates the process of its 
introduction into non-litcrnk 
societies: its ability to preserve 

speech so that communication can 
take place over space and over lime. 
It Is n process of distancing, which 
affects the personal ns well ils the 
national level. 

The wny it doc:, so can be seen from 
a community in Northern Ghana. Thi 
village of Birifn had had a primary 
school for some twenty years wher 
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region before Ihe colonial conquest. Kp 1 ,^ 

Indeed that conquest wns recorded h!JiS m indeed of 

by it Muslim author, AI-Huij Umur of JJ.® c *" IS3?' Uur thev 

c..|iinn iiiii.i vvmto n wield v dislri- wlwl they wero likely to sot H mey 

hulcd 'pnim ^n l comine of ihe "« « fo^dS 

aftA* 'I “• G - M “ rlin ' S l ™ nS - “!m7rSvlt ro™fd. B? 

l.tuon, it runs . local standards, MPs did immensely 

A sun of disaster has risen in the West, wc]1 nnd by I966 theira wns often the 
Glaring down un people »"d populnted mosl substantial house In the locality, 

Tl » Chri * tl “ n " ns come T n "nd'fhccTrk““t S, Coimoll'w^ 
Ukc a dust-cloud. beginning to catch up. 

At the start of the affair, they came All this mobility had been made 
Peacefully, possible by literacy, by education. 

With soft sweet talk. Indeed the effects arc so dominating 

"We've come to trade . they M. |hat n lwo -secior economy, trained 
"To reform the beliefs of Ihe people. ,. . school nartiv in the home, 
To hah oppression hare bclo^and K v “ SSSSoKonomi; 

To clean up and overthrow corruption." standpoint In phasing in the new 
Not all of us grasped their motives, developments, in maintaining a 
So now we've become their Inferiors. balance in educational Investment, in 
They deluded m with little gifts keeping going the production of food, 

And fed us with tasty foods . . becomes virtually impossible to 

But recently they ve changed their tune. aKcpt m part of „ dc |]beratc national 

Literacy was used by Muslims for pj ani as citizens, the non-literate 
a variety of purposes, principally re- population would be excluded from 
liglous ones. But the .rulers were ■ so muph, ast Jeast on the political Jeyel. 
rarely IF ever literate. They used some- 1 They toiririot read, rttuch less under- 1 
literates as scribes and secretaries but, stand, the law ; appearing In front of 


unlike the later Fulani conquerors of a magistrate or judge, they are offered 
Northern Nigeria, they did not them- a book or a "fetish" on which to 
selves know how to read and write; swear: acceptance of the latter 
und indeed knowledge of theso skills identifies them as inferior, as illiterate, 
was seen ns inimical to the practice fl s " pagan ", When they receive a 
of war tmd government. In this re- letter from a son working elsewhere 
spect the situation was similar to as n labourer, they have, to find, and. 
certain kingdoms in the ancient probably reward, a literate to read It. 
Middle East, where rulers were not ff they want to reply, they may have 
necessarily literate and where those to approach one of me letter-writers 
who could write might have a status sluing outside the local post-office, 
inferior to those who could not. In- When the newspapers arrive, they are 
deed; the word scribe has something again left out. Though. in recent years 
of a pejorative ' implication to this the transistor radio has do some* 
day: a menial inieReflunl, at, hand thing W i lessen i«ie 

Ihe iSUTST of ad,nm,ster,n8 10 

: h Withftc advent of. colonial rule,, thetecclpt. ; Evop n™ reli^ons 


und indeed knowledge of these skills 
was seen ns inimical to the practice 
of war tmd government. In this re- 
spect the situation was similar to 
certain kingdoms in the ancient 
Middle East, where rulers were not 
necessarily literate and where those 
who could write might have a status 
inferior to those who could not. In- 
deed; the word scribe has something 


man comes, be can cheat them with 
the receipt- Even the new religions 


the situUtion^hanied ; the value of are wilted, Uie priests Nleratej Pfopd*. 
iterS as a means of Social and per- gating the knowledge of ba JM 

jg? ass" tS ; 



The African Writers Series 

■ . through the African Writers Series l saw a 
whole new, potentially great world literature 
come into beingl" 

Edward BUshen Timas Educational Supplement 
Recently published titles 
Girls at War ChinuaAchebe 30pnet 
The Edifice Kole Omotoao 40pnet 
Katchlkaii Lenrfe Peters 5Dp net 
TheWUitoDieCanTherrtba 4Bpnet 
Black and White In Love M. DIpoko 60p p et 
Choice of Flowers Jan Knapped 86pnet 
Short African Plays C. Pieterse 80p net . -i • 

French African Versa J, Read & C. Wake £1 .00 net 


Caribbean Writers Series 

A new series of students' texts with annotations by - 
leading critics and scholars of West Indian Literature. 

The Year in San Fernando Michael Anthony 

42*p 

Corentyne Thunder Edgar MlttelhoEzer 60p 
The Mystic Masseur V.S.Nalpaul 60p 
Christopher Geoffrey Drayton 60 p 


The Twice Born Fiction 

Meenakshi Mukherjee 
.A comprehensive andcritical evaluation of Indian 
nbvelsfn English, covering j£ip literature of the rich 
period 1 930 to 1 9ff4. 

£2.76 net . V , 


An Introduction to the 
African Novel 

Eustace :Pa|lner ? 

A critical survey of twelve key African novels. Including 
thd work of Achsbe arid Ngugi) . 

the most serisjtivS and ddeply argued of the current 


batdhbfbqmmbntaries.'' 
The Sunday Times ' 

£1,76 net 


Hslfiemann Educational Books ltd 
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I rcliirncd there in 1471. Not one of 
its scholars has remained in the 
village ; all left to get employ men l 
elsewhere. How did writing affect 
those Ihiil stayed? Clearly, it intro- 
duced a radical division between 
those who *' knew book " and those 
who did not. The literate returned to 
the village occasionally, for funerals 
or for other celebrations, but he was 
not concerned with its day-to-day 
functioning. At Christmas there was 
n great exodus from the towns, and 
over the official holiday many 
literates returned to their natal vil- 
lages, took part in settling some dis- 
putes and provoking others, and held 
meetings of “ The Young Men's 
Society " which only they were 
allowed to join. For this purpose, 
they elected a chairman, treasurer 
ana secretary whose first duty was 
to keep a written record. In this way. 
decisions are formalized, made per- 
manent and thus less easy to change. 

Because the literates came and 
went like flocks of migrating birds, 
they made little direct impact on 
village life. Ycl the presence of 
schoolboys was nevertheless making 
a murk. At each funeral, food, drink 
and money puss between the bereaved 
and their relatives in a compli- 
cated series of transactions. Euch is 
reciprocal, in that it has to he 
acknowledged immediately and re- 
paid eventually— at a corresponding 
occasion. The concern of people 
to keep track of these transfers of 
property shows itself in the fact that 
today one often sees schoolboys 
keeping a record of what has bean 
landed over. Among labour 
migrants in a town in Southern 
Ghana, one investigator often found 
himself called upon to write down 
the income and the outgoings at 
similar ceremonies. For the absence 
of writing places n restriction on the 
number of such items the average 
man cun recall ns well as the length 
»f time he can retain the information. 
Many women who provide drinks or 
cooked food for salaried workers 
allow credit by the month. When 
payday comes at the end of that 
period, they can be seen gathering 
a rgund the workshop gates waiting 
for' settlement. But the number 
customers and hence their rate of 
profit is limited by their memory. 

Liberation from theso restrictions 
on the efficiency of the memory store 


Thanks For Sympathy 

19 .... 

Wo id; now ledge with thanks, the receipt of you r kind donation 

of New Cedis 

New Pesewas 

From 

To..... „ 

In the event of our failure to meet you tomorrow or the day after, wa 
heg you to accept our sincere thanks for your kind Donation & attendance 

N(2 
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comes with pencil and paper. Even 
a very limited knowledge of writing 
can be of help lo a cook making out 
it shopping list or a market mammy 
keeping a record of (he credit 
offered. It is just this need for ele- 
mentary accounting Urn marks the 
early use of writing in Babylonia, 
Egypt and early Greece (Linear B). 
This elementary computation was a 
precursor of the flowering of book- 
keeping in the Italian Renaissance, 


and its development by the burghers 
of Western Europe, where painters 
like Rembrandt pictured the literate 
merchants poring over their double- 
entry account books. 

In Southern Ghana, the recording 
of funeral contributions has been 
even further formalized by an enter- 
prising printer who has produced 
books of receipts in triplicate for just 
such an occasion. One fills in the 
form (of which a specimen is re- 


pnxluced above), tears out a sheet, 
and dispatches the coloured piece of 
paper to the home of the donor hy 
the hand of a small boy. 

The format requires a word of ex- 
planation. It is an acknowledgment 
by the bereaved of a monetary con- 
tribution to (he expenses of a funeral. 
Thanks arc not normally given at the 
lime of the ceremony itself but at a 
subsequent visit to the giver, which is 
known as “ greeting ", The sentence 
at the foot of the form (above the 
legitimating signature) is a prepacked 
apology for the absence of a face-to- 
face encounter. It is a written sub- 
stitute for oral contact, like the visi- 
tors’ book of the former colonial 
Oommisvioner which still stands in a 
sentry box outside (lie Residency of 
the Chief Regional Office in Tamale, 
the capital of the Northern Region of 
Ghana, or like I lie visiting card left 
at the house of a newly-arrived 
neighbour. 

Wo arc witnessing here a process 
of distancing, of depersonalizing, 
social contacts. Indeed, in the spati- 
ally mobile situation in which they 
live, with not only the educated but 
also labourers travelling from less to 
more developed areas to sell their 
services, social relationships inevit- 
ably get dispersed widely over the 
ground and writing becomes the main 
means by which people can keep in 
touch. Nevertheless, when com- 
munication can be reduced to a few 
marks on a piece of paper rather thnn 
take place in the more concrete am- 
bience of the face-to-face situation, 
the quality of interpersonal relation- 
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' Orilica! studies ol the works ol Af rice's 
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| Wole Soyinka Garsid Moore 
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ALAIN RI CARD: 

Thtiiltre cf iiftriounlisnic 
Wole .Soyinka et LeRoi Jones 
235pp. Paris : Presence Africnine. 

This strongly argued and perceptive 
study places side by side the work of 
the two leading Black dramatists of 
the past decade. Alnin Ricard com- 
pares them from a number of differ- 
ent angles of vision : tho respective 
dramatic traditions they inherit j their 
choice and use of language ; the ima- 
ginative ” space " which their plays 
twcupy i their use of ritual and rein- 
terpretation of religious ideas. Tho 
comparison proves to be richly sug- 
gestive, for tho very wide differences 
in practice and ideology which 
separate the Nigerian dramatist from 
the Black American seem in them- 
selves to illuminate the achievement 
of each. 

Both writers underwent & literary 
education of a broadly Western type 
and both acquired on early familiar- 
ity with current poetic and dramatic 
modes in English.; Soyinka during 
his years at iLeeds and the Court 
Tnealro and LdRoi Jones during 
those he spent at Columbia and as a 
Beat (Poet In the Greenwich Village 
of the early 1960s. Both returned to 
then- places of origin some years ago 
(Soyinka to Western (Nigeria in 


I960. Jones to Newark in 1 965) and 
threw themselves into dramatic 
activity embracing acting, direction, 
writing, and the management of 
companies, Both have been excep- 
tionally outspoken in propagating 
their ideas and both have landed In 
severe political trouble culminating 
In imprisonment. But underlying this 
pattern of apparent similarities is 
one o£ fundamental difference. Cru- 
cial to this difference is the fact that 
Soyinka is an African student and 
inheritor of a Yoruba culture which 
Is not only alive but over-changing 
and full of creative vitality. :Hls eyes 
are turned towards that rather than 
towards toe White world : tais con- 
cern h to reinterpret its traditional 
religious symbolism so as to Illumi- 
nate present anguish and present 
possibility just as Lite modern lorry- 
drlvor or sheet-metal worker of 
Lagoa reinterprets it In making him- 
self a ( worshipper of Ogun, the 
Yoruba god of iron and craftsman- 
ship. 

By contrast, 'LeRoi Jones can 
construct has (Black dramaitse 
universe only by seizing all the 
materials discarded by White 
America, by inverting its rituals and 
making a linguistic assault on its 
verbal orthodoxies. Hence the lan- 
guage of bis plays is neither South- 
ern folk-speech nor pidgin English ; 


it borrows a phrase or a wond hero 
and there from Irish, Japanese, 
Amerindian, A mb or African, prac- 
tice ; but this eclecticism is dictated 
by the need lo construct a language 
in the void— in the place where 
while America isn’t. Ukowi.se, the 
imaginative' “ space” of his plnys 
may take an apparently familiar 
American locale : the professor’s 
home in The Slave ; a subway train 
in Dutchman ; n Baptist Chapel in 
The Baptism ; a middle-class house- 
hold in If time tm the Range — but 
always with tho purpose of making 
it tho setting for a ritual of rejection 
which will lend it . a quality of 
mythic distance. iBy the lime lie has 
finished with thorn, the xubway train 
has become like the ghastly vessel of 
tho (Flying Dutchman, tho profes- 
sor’s home is rocking hi the embrace 
of revolutionary violence, tho chapel 
is strewn with immolated corpses, 
Jones’s ohosan task of teaching his 
Hack audiences a new vocabulary of 
self-respect. Black nationalist -pride 
and aggressive defiance makes It 
impossible for him to avert his eyes 
from toe White man, or the While 
woman. They must be in his plays, 
either to slay the bourgeois ” Negro ” 
(as m Dutchman) or to be slam by 
toe -Black man ( as in The Slave, The 
Baptism, Madheart and many other 
plays). By contrast, there is not a 
single White character in any of 


The 



GERARD tiECLERC :- 1 
Anthkirondlpgteiet colonialisms ' : 

256pp, Paris: F^yard. 32fr. 

pdrard LecIeVc,; a v philosopher, 
anthropologist and .sociologist; ^re- 
sents p . study- Af lhe relations social 
jUthrqpblogislK huve, in one ’way or 
anatfrer/had., v* it h colonialism and 
Imperialism, - lit the days of^ the 
Litml£res {&% Gdrando), Hhe, days of 
mercantile Hdyeh(urp, anthropolo- 
gical interest irt .jirimijive^peoples-^ 
then called sauvagej~wtiA not so 
much for themselves as for what was 
1 thought to be their value in establish- 
ing a typology pf institutions 1 ; and 
modes o£ thought. ! Then cdfac-the 
: days, of (capitalism with evolutloiiary 
.anthropology trotting behind. Social 
anthropoldgy seemed . then forgive a 
theoretical expiring tion, even justifica- 
tion, for a supposed ..civilizing rfile, 


as colonialist 
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TbcfO could doubtless be shown to and toe Meeks : of the mu A r >, n „f„ 
tej- h «w«n co.o oi „. * TZmdli aiidthj furattomlhi 

fft is perhaps as well, in spile of 

S ? Tie ._, e ^ a ® g6r ^ t ' 0n and bias, that it 

H d *ifu! how ” that ^ anthropo- 
logist, although he has always 

claimed to be an objective recorder, 
las often, under talk about “the 
citing ^ native ”, « culture «m- 
^ * [WPuUurtttlon ", M culture 


anthropology. ; 

1 Then came the ; final colonial 
phase of uncertainty and disilluslon'- 
jnCat Rii which aji attempt was made 
by people fike 06*1, Ltlgwd (that 
disaster), • dameron .. and others— 








— i$ aster), »«u,vi «,i ttiiu uuiors — 

of nattvb i^ltutions V. « wSs oblikl' L,~ IqI ch ^ 8 ° ‘ MrVed 
caqed, somewhat ambiguously irldi- 'LflLjS i . sometimes under 
roct rule. This was thetoydayof So- ; t j he *? a , ra ' adramist ra- 

called anthropologlc?il furKtionaliHri Afrlcan Institute. 

MaHnowsfci aticL to a ieSw desfec ; w ^ tes hi 

iadcliffe^rowri. .' pEK^' : hfeorfcRl 

ylded a 50ft of jthteMfttjSl coveir?^ be ,u?e » lt or 

the. subteHuge, uiisucSsSf qLajf blf h i aW ? re P f il 

i ij'"-.:'...' C’. ( i'! : ' : 'jia’ -i f, i •Jrlv'i.el' j!" L''.’’ 'Vl ’• ■’ 
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ships is inevitably thinned- 
plex relations of the vUbi - **■ 

to single-stranded cfiSfc* 

more hmctionally snecifi^ ** 
mampulable. more 
. The ch:ingc in ,hc 
IS inevitable; the ruralroml - l 
no longer the centre of IIk*2 j 
for the majority of ihoic 
born there, though it Mill 2? 
important place in the 
ilicm. the advent oflitJL^ 
haps the single most ImponSi J, 
m the changing situation. Sf 

Binfii its visible influence onZ 

lage is limited, since all liitns 
migrate. Perhaps its 
eflect on those who remain bij 
that they begin to sec thernSJ . 
inferior to those who have tal 
bonk and gone away. 
formerly it was the migrant 
contact with the centre of bis *(* 
now he gains by going. Exile i, 
desirable end. And while lit™ 
was valued in the past even anj 
the non-literate peoples, wriling w 
always tin auxiliary mode of era- 
municalion. More important nub 
visit, the audience, the diseussioni 
palaver, where one went into (hep 
scncc of one's chief or one’s pa 
Even in the Muslim areas, wriq 
was but one specialization tmq 
inany. Now literacy dontinstafc 
wider social system ; the non-iilm 
of yesterday has become the 
of today. 

Dr Ot truly is Director of the fnft 
of African Studies at CanMf 
University. 


Soyinka's plays. His social, poW 
and historical references are b 
closer than in the abstract rituaM 
Jones, and they all refer to Ata 
to African experience and to tb 
can regeneration. His locates arek 
village. Llie fisherman’s beach of IS 
scrap-yard : the scenes of Alta 
popular life and of the stragp* 
existence. The only professor * 
encounter is the bizarre fenaM 
The Road. Hut in Soyinka's aj4 
play, Madmen and Specialists. W 
does seem to lie a limited i 
towards the abstract ritualism 
stripped language of ^ 1 
American theatre, , 

; 11iere is little to quurrd 
this vigorous and original tj 
Only M Rieord’s contontioo * 
there -is always an avoiMoL. 
tragedy in Soyinka's heroes s»»j 
need qualification. The hero in 
toka may not actually be dew 
(though he is in The Slroegi 
and The Road), but he bWjaj 
hero by risking deslructiofl. « V . 
posing himself alone in ft* 
between man and the ,g«&| 
Demokc does in A flaw j* M 
Forests or Say Tokyo Kid « 
«3iaHen®es the Professor » . 

scene of The Road. This U 
avoidance of tragedy bul_8 
interpretation of it, •“Jl.JS 
owes mudi to Yoruba 

potentiality and transcendence. , 


il 
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Virtue in an empty bottle 


IRANK DLIDGKN : 

Joyce und the Making of 
LDms" 

Ijiroduction by Clive Hurt 

mao Oxford University Press. 

050 (paperback. ED- 

JAMES JOYC E : 

Eds 

WjLh the author s own notes and an 
miroduction by Padraic Cnluiu. 

175pp. Cape. £1.60. 


Elit subject of alcoholism and early 
twnlielh-«Blury literature is now of 
sane historical and perhaps even cri- 
ed interest. For so many of the best 
nilers of the period were alcoholics, 
bdoding Faulkner, Hemingway, 
Fitzgerald, Dylan Thomas, not to 
Motion the living ; and how many 
contributors to that well-known liter- 
«y periodical Alcoholics Anony- 
mt‘1 The greatest of all was Joyce, 
vie in Ulysses wrote the best novel 
ibwl drinking ; nnd the best book 
about Ulysses was written in 1934 by 
Ih drinking companion of the First 
World War, ZB rich years, now re- 
printed. 

Frank Budgcn, a scR-educatcd 
rainier, was a delightful man, and 
iDjw loved his company ; but, iron- 
ically. he may have contributed *.o 
Joyce's alcoholism. Rudgcn, excep- 
tionally powerful and healthy, lived 
to nearly ninety ; he probably had 
about twice Joyce's capacity for 
Swiss white- wine, the drink that 
scam to have helped on Joyce’s 
terminal ulcer at fifty-nine. Some of 
data can be found in the 
excellent biographical sketches of 
Ok main book and of the additional 
riling* (“Joyce’s Chapters of 
Going Forth By Day”, 1939-41, an 
obituary of 1941, and '* Further 
Recollections of James Joyce ", 
; ) which are affectionate and 
. .hie. They are not of groat value, 
however, in dealing with the critical 


Journalism and 
Government 

John Whale 

An examination or the influence 
Rial Journalists have on govern- 
ront, and the element of reason 
foy can bring to public affairs. 
(2.25 

The Backbencher 
and Parliament 

Edited by Dick Leonard and 
Valentine Herman 

essays presented to this 
wwmB illustrate the different 
Wk.of backbenchers both 


would have been fad r. 
Otherwise, just as they v-oyw 
been different sorts of an 
gists had they not carried 
researches under the pw^Tj 
ruling caste and with j-i 
A merican anthropologist* i rj 
god Hcrskovits csj^ciw 
indeed protest against tw*l 
unholy alliance of bWMl J 
Isni and British social 
logy; hut they had thar owij 
lems of internal colonlans^i^ 
tlnctfrom external coloruaWjA 
ISucb is toe theme of AW? 
gle et colonialism*- ' Atwjta 
wsU : colonialist, Jhen ' 

1st. at any rate in word J 
colooiMist when oolomaw, 
grated. Social andirpp™^ 1 
gea* toe author, have iwj ^ 
themselves Lo the 
tajnlng in toe pew a^ . 100 
dent; states in which ym. 

: pursue thelf r«s»reb^* . ; ; 
s':. 


, — and outside the House of 
wxnmons. 
itt55 

Nltical Stratification 
tnd Democracy 

faBudy , j. a. Brand, Michael 
WQolla and A. L. M. Smith 
I a study of a British local govern- 
t G| **flbw) which 
relates the behBVfour of 
and elites to the 
wntral concerns of political 
jjjnce. through its analysis of 
lor procedures, 
"P™*entatlon, communication. 
a;ly pw lldpauon mi 
IjJJJan’s autonomy. 

HttOegthiy 
ti-tte Dollar 

ettempfa to answer 

Ate aris, nfl from 

eteuatton that 

ef tha°r^5 wepenslon 

%5»r!2 Wl,ISf doUar. 
riJJre an aooount of the- . 

RfiS? l ^ lssve riM “ 


problem of the literary cflccts of 
alcoholism, which may be ol real 
interest. 

From n -standard tcxtbonk one 
learns that alcoholism has two main 
psychological consequences : patho- 
logical sexual jealousy and aural 
ha 1 1 tic i nation*. The first is an obses- 
sive tliorne of Joyce's early letters, of 
“ The Dead ", Ulysses and Exiles. 
The Inst work has been reprinted 
from the 1952 edition, with 5.000 
words of notes by Joyce himself ; it is 
largely an autobiographical study of 
his relationship with Nora Barnacle, 
and also another striking literary 
variation on the theme or jealousy. 
Tho second complication, best 
known in recent fiction from 
the experiences of Gilbert Pinfold, 
might explain something about the 
form of Finnegans Wake, which 
consists almost entirely of disem- 
bodied voices, one after another 
or simultaneously addressing the 
author, as does its vulgarized imita- 
tion, Under Milk Wood. Drink, 
then, is not only a topic but the very 
sou! of Joyce's books, as it Is of the 
Dublin life they so truthfully des- 
cribe. It is significant and even 
pathetic that the exiled king of the 
drunken city should be a sober Jew : 
the textbooks say that there is a 
huge disparity between Irish and 
Jewish admissions to the alcoholic 
wards of New York, perhaps a 
hundred to one. 


One model for UEooin, as Pro- 
lessor Hart points out. was the 
soft-hearted but hard-headed 
Budgcn himself. Professor Hart, 
who also became a close personal 
friend of Budgcn. has been stu- 
dying his personal papers, the most 
interesting of which are the many 
.sheets of suggestions for Lhc Making 
of " Ulysses " sent by Joyce to 
Budgcn in 1932 and 1933. In his 
excellent introduction he has space 
to quote only a Few of lihesc sugges- 
tions, but his comment that these 
“ turned sonic parts of [the book] 
into a collaborative effort " is 
something of an understatement. 
Joyce gave Budgcn many of the 
tougher exegelieal details, just 
ns he had given Stuart Gilbert a few 
years earlier all kinds of informa- 
tion that he would never have 
discovered for himself. But 
whereas Gilbert's book is deliber- 
ately solemn and learned, because 
Joyce wanted him to tell tihe world 
lltal Ulysses was a learned and 
serious book, Budpen gives a free- 
wheeling Impression of Joyce’s 
mind, in a selling of fictionalized 
biography. 

For example, when Budgen writes 
of " sitting with Joyce one evening 
in my work room in the Uatcris- 
trasse . . . overlook^ the Silil ” 
and of " continuing a wwvereatlon 
interrupted by Polizelstumle in Lhe 


Wirtsclmft " (closing lime at the 
pub), this is ficlion. hen trovetio : the 
subsequent conversation probably 
never took place but was lubricated 
from Joyce's letters. Yet Joyce 
wanted his remarks to be framed in 
that way, and he enthusiastically 
sent many pages about Zurich 
places and people which were duly 
incorporated in Budge n’s lively nar- 
rative. He insisted also that Budgen 
print a page or two about his 
favourite topic, women’s under- 
clothes. lest ih ere he any mistake 
about the meaning of “ Nuusiean ", 
or about Bloom's fetishism. Joyce 
presumably supplied his own classic 
description of the white wine Fen- 
dant de Sion, ” Orina. si ; nm di 
arciduchessu ", which Budgcn sadly 
bowdlerized. 

Il was an odd kind of collahora 
tion but the results were wholly 
successful. As Professor Hart 
writes. 

That Budget! ’e book Is such a hnppv 
mixture of clear-sighted exposition and 
sympathetic personal understanding is 
due mainly to lhc quality of the 
human relationship which lie nnd 
Joyce were able to establish with one 
another . . , Budgen was more than 
toe ideal commentator : ho was, as 
Joyce realized the successful embod- 
iment of that desired fusion which 
never occurs in Ulysses— the spiritual 
marriage of Stephen a* 


Virtue in a fallen world 



PETER BAYLEY : 

Edmund Spenser : Prince of Poets 
!89np. Hutchinson. £2.25 (paper- 
back, 90p). 

Spenser wns more than the poet of 
The Faerie Queene but apart from 
n nod towards The Shepheardes 
Calendar he is not often presented 
so. The value of Peter Bayiey's 
book Is that It shows the whole or 
Spenser, n writer in whom a funda- 
mental unity underlies an astonish- 
ing variety. Spenser's first pub- 
lished poems were translations, a 
scries of explanatory epigrams con- 
tributed in 1569 to an emblem-book 
by a Dutch refugee, Jan van der 
Noodt. They nrc about the muta- 
bility of this world. The mature Spen- 
ser closes the circle with his frag- 
mentary Seventh Book of The Faerie 
Queene, treating "Of Mulnbilitie 
U is tempting to relate Spenser's 
moral concern to his young and 
Impressionable years, spent in 
London in the sad 1560s. His trans- 
lations for van der Noodt indicate 
some kind of contact with refugee 
circles, at a time when political and 
religious uncertainties dominated 
men's minds to the exclusion of tho 
artSi and when their main concern 
was to discover and to live loyally 
by values that would be true and 
tasting and would not b- of this 
world. There was the excitement and 
hope that came from new currents 
of thought, and the anxiety born of 
perils suffered or foreseen. Whether 
or not this exptofos jt f no one ca^ 
deny the omnipresence in The paetle 
Queene of deceitful appearances and 
the constant sense of danger, the 
need to be perpetually alert and 
armed, constantly to discriminate, it 
Is a refugee's world. The knigbts are 
wanderers with no stable resting 
place. ■ 

Mr Bayley considers that Spen- 
ser's major commit meot was to 
showing ,r the vulnerability of virtue 
in a fallen world ", After a momen- 
tary burst of confidence, coinciding 
with bis growing awareness of his 
own poetic power, aod a new stabil- 
ity in his country's aff««, enough 
to carry him through the first books: 
of The Faerie Queene Mr Bayley 
traces a growing disillusion, particu- 
larly in Books V and: VL He misses 
“the certainty of virUious acoteve- 
me£*\ la Ireland Spenser - fad 
actually experienced tfa violence, 
cruelty - and- disorder Much,, as he 
Had been taught long before are a 
condition of man’s mortality. ; 

Book VI, more .optunnifc stilt 
shows * society In which virtue is 


doomed to fail. The Blatant Beast is 
captured but it escapes again. The 
dancing Graces, an example of 
ordered activity, disappear, just ns 
they did in Epigram IV of van der 
Noodt's Theatre for Worldlings. The 
parallel is very striking. At the end 
of Book I toe Red-cross Knight is 
permitted a vision of the New 
Jerusalem, where there is no need of 
arms, for “ peace doth ay rcmaine ", 
and "As for loose loves are vaine, 
and vanish into nought". The last 
canto on “ Mulabllitic " leaves Spen- 
ser himself praying for a sight of 
God's endless and changeless Sab- 
bath. It does not, however, leave 
him shrinking from life as It Is, and 
ns li must bo lived. He simply 
acknowledges that what we live by 

that sovernlne light, 
From whose pure beams al perfect 

beauty springs, 

That kindloth love in every godly 

apright, 

Even the love ol God, which loathing 

brings 

Of this vile world . . , 


Love and beauty do not enter Spen- 
ser's poetry to sweeten a moral pill 
or to indulge a personal appetite, 
but as absolute values. 

As well as love and beauty and 
romantic happy endings, there is In 
Spenser’s pooLry a sadness and ser- 
iousness. a practicality, a strenuous- 
ness, and a harshness, none of which 
Mr Bayley overlooks. His Spenser U 
anything but an escapist. If he had 
been, would Milton have tolerated, 
let alone imitated, him ? Because he 
sees his work as all of a piece, and 
rooted in die sixteenth century, Mr 
Bayley can give a balanced and 
judicious account of a poet who has 
suffered much distortion nt the hands 
of critics determined on relevance. 
Spenser is not particularly relevant 
to the twentieth century, any more 
than Shakespeare Is. He is a great 
poet, who uses his power to delight 
upon some basic and simple moral 
themes, “ what our consciences (nnd 
our common sense) recognize to be 
true ", 


Sir Walter’s voice 


A Choice of Sir Walter Ralegh's 
Verse 

Edited by Robert Nyo 

72pp. Faber and Faber, £1.40 (paper- 

bnck, 50p). 

This notably slim volume owes much 
of Its attraction (o Rnlegh's name on 
thecover/superimposed upon Ws plc : 
Hire with the famous pearl ear-dfops, 
and to the extraordinary facts' of his 
life as related by the editor. People 
read Ralegh's poetry because he Is 
who he Is— and they are not likely to 
be disappointed. The doubts about 



authenticity and the fragmentary 
state of "The Book of, the Ocean to 
Scfnthia ’’ only add to the enigmatic 
charm. • 

Robert Nye Is convinced that he 
would recognize Ralegh’s voice any- 
where. yet his collection includes a 
number of poems whose authorship 
, has been strongly challenged. He very 

f properly indicates where too canon 
s discussed, while his own selection, 
unaUnbtated and unglqssed. Is agree- 
ably, free of the usual arguments apd 
counter-arguments. A reader cab 
come to it without preconceptions 
and form his own opinion of whether 
it is always the, same, mari speaking. 
However, one misses ' the newly dis- 
covered verses in what is no* called 
, the Tower 1 Manuscript. Mr Nye 
would assuredly recognize. Ralegh's 


voice, as Walter Oakeshott recog- 
nized his blind, 

The .introduction presents Ralegh 
as a historical flgure and altcmpls to 
analyse his individual contribution tb 
poetry; Mr Nye conveys throughout 
a deep delight in Ralegh’s strong 
and independent mind One of the 
points he mnkes is that Ralegh wns 
an expert craftsman, ns indeed many 
Elizabethans were, but he values turn 
because he hnd something worth say- 
ing. Many of his pieces were 
ascribed In the seventeenth century to 
" the night before he was beheaded ", 
which fans caused Mr Nyc to remark 
that 

. , his best work has the truthful 
urgency p£ someone facing things finally, 



- .-'.Wi'.i; V 


like a line of his poetry So do the lines 
of his poetry ■ sound often like Last 
Words. 

.1 1 ■ ■ ■ - 

' The stately, enbmcrativc poetry of 
St-John Perse, which appeals lo trans- 
lators if not always to readers, now. 
appears in R one-volume anthology 
of Collected Paems (683pp. Prince- 
ton: University Press. LpndonS Ox- 
ford University Press ,' f 7.25) wHJi 
the French on the left .and the 
English on the right. ■ The volume 
includes Eliot’s very superior versjon 
of; Anabase and Auden's translation, 
of St-John Perse’s Nobd) Prlze ojv 
tion of I960.. ■" ;•! ” : ..- 




William 

Sansom 

The Birth 
of a Story 

With the aid of pags9 
reproduced from the originar 
manuscript, a master of the 
short story form analyses 
why and how one of his 
storiea came to be written 
and thus provides new 
Insight into tho creative 
process of writing. £1 80 


D. J. Enright 

Daughters of 
Earth 

Poems on the Ironies of 
peace and the miseries of 
war, and, in lighter mood, 
about the antics of the old 
Adam In new country, 
POETRY BOOK SOCIETY 
CHOICE £1-50 


H. Bannerman 

The Little Black 
Sambo Books 

Originally written for her two 
daughters when the family 
was living in India in the 
1800’s, LITTLE BLACK 
SAMBO together with a 
further six stories hes 
continued to delight 
successive generations of 
ohlldren for wall ovar half 
o century. *■ set £265 


David Garnett 

Pocahontas 

At long last a reissue of this 
fasoin sting book about the 
strange life of an extlnotrace, 
and in particular of the 
romantic figure of Princess 
Pocahontas. £275 


Donald 
Watson 

Birds of Moot 
and Mountain- • ■ 

A beautiful book which 
discusses fn detail all the 
characteristic birds of 
moorland and open bill 
country in Britain and Ireland. 
Personal comment end 
exact description combine 
In e book aa notable for its •• 
style as for Its superb ■ 
illustrations. . 

Scottish Academic Press 

£6-60. 
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Truly Van Eyck 


Mozart and the Masons 


(JKSUI.A ll()l-r and MARTIN 
DAVIES: 

TJic NHlioanl Gallery uf Victoria, 
Melbourne 

84j*o plus 84 plates. Brussels : C entre 
National de Keel torches ** Primitifs 
Flamands 


The new volume of the Corpus t le fa 
pcinuuv i Its aticieiis Pays- Dav mcri- 
dionaiix au quinrj&mc siMe deals 
with four paintings in the National 
Gallery of Victoria at Melbourne. 
Responsibility for it is divided 
between Ursula llofl, who has sole 
responsibility for one entry, and Mar- 
lin Davies, who has acted as co- 
author for the three other paintings. 
The great interest of the volume lies 
In its discussion of u putative work 
by Jan van Eyck, the Ince Blundell 
Madonna. ■ 

Though the authorship of this 
painting was doubled as early as 
1893, it was accepted by Friedfaen- 
der as a damaged work by Van 
Eyck, and retained a precarious 
place in tho Van Eyck catalogue 
until 1957-58, when it was examined 
by Paul Coremans and by the stall 
of the National Gallery in .London, 
and declared, on conclusive grounds 
which arc fully stated in this book, 
to be an old copy from a lost 
original. Early doubts as to its 
authenticity had been concentrated 
in large part on the Inscription, 
which was at one time regarded as a 
later insertion copied from an in- 
scription on the original frame, but 
was correctly stated by a restorer, 
Zink, who cleaned the panel in 1922 
before it was secured Cor Mel- 
bourne, to be coeval with the re- 
mainder of the painted surface. 


This observation . which should 
logically have increased the scepti- 
cism lhal some scholars fell about 
the panel, led Fricdlacnder only to 
■withdraw the doubts he had ex- 
pressed as to the authenticity of the 
inscription. A glass was added to the 
still-life on the window-ledge at this 
same time ; according to a caption 
in the present book it was painted 
over the old and beneath the new 
layer of varnish. A version of the 
composition in a Roman private 
collection, formerly in a collection 
at Palermo, seems, like the Ince 
U fun dell Madonna, to depend from 
a lost work by Jan Van Eyck. The 
panel remained at Melbourne from 
1932 till 1939, and was not therefore 
readily available for study, but 
thereafter it was shown aL the 
World's -Fair in New York, and was 
subsequently through the war years 
exhibited at Detroit. San Francisco. 
Cleveland and Cincinnati. Its 
authenticity was not, however, 
forniaJly challenged till 1956, when 
it was 'shown in a loan exhibition at 
Bruges. 

The other paintings discussed in 
the present book arp the fine Mend- 
ing “Man of Sorrows”, of which 
another version exists in the Capltta 
Real at Granada ; a half-length 
Virgin and Child by Simon Mar- 
mi on from the Czartaryski collec- 
tion at Cracow; and a “Triptych 
with the Miracles of Christ ", ill pari 
by the Master of SI Catherine and 
in .part by three other hands. The 
scene of the Marriage at Cana in 
this last painting includes portraits 
of Adolph of Oleves, Philip the 
Good, 'Pnilip -the Fair and Charles 
the Bold, which arc here painstak- 
ingly investigated. 
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A selection of recent titles available from HMSO : 

' Now Trends in Government 

\ . The taxt of six lectures, devoted to public administration, given by Sir 

Richard Clarke early in 1971. (Civil Service College Studies 11 -£1 (£1.07) 


A Yearbook of the Commonwealth 1972 

.Contains .detailed Information about all the countries constituting the 


'Commonwealth today. 


£5.50 (£5.75) 


In the Minds of Men-Unesco 1946-1971 

Written to mark UNESCO's 25th anniversary, this collection of essays, 
i contributed by a number of well-known figures, outlines the history of the 
T organization over the last quarter-century. £1.20 (£1.31) 

: HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR 

- Grand Strategy 

7 Volume IV 

: Covers the events between August 1942 and September -1943, 

1 .* Michael Howard's contribution Is fully up to the standards of Its predecessors, 
and that Is high praise. He writes With a graceful ease and absolute Impartiality. 1 

- THE OBSERVER £7.25 (£7.54) 
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British Foreign Policy 
in the Second World War 

Volume m 

Vbf Sir Llewellyn Wayward.' . > .• 


JACQUES CHARLEY : 

The Magic Flute, Mnsouie Opera 
Translated by Herbert Wcinsluck 
336pp. Guiluncz. £3.75. 

Jacques Chaillcy. hitherto known in 
this country mainly as I lie author of 
a very different kind of book. 
‘fO.UOtl Years of Music, is Professor 
of the History of Music :il the Sor- 
bonne. Director of the Instilut de 
Minch logic and Schola Can lorn m, 
and author of books on the Bach 
Passions and on Tristan unci Isolde. 
He is also a composer. 

Professor Chaillcy writes as a non- 
Mason. and leans on several modern 
French books about Masonry. He 
naturally quotes them (and from lime 
to time any sceptical reader will be 
left hoping (hat their descriptions of 
Masonic ritual are not drawn just 
from The Magic Piute itself). But 
the author remnins aware that 
" nothing can lake the place of study 
of primary sources ” ; and his book 
owes much of its importance to his 
amassing and use of these. 

The Masonic “Secrets” of the 
opera may well be elementary ; very 
possibly not more, and in important 
ways less, than the ABC of Viennese 
eighteenth-century Masonry known 
to Mozart at his initiation ns nn 
Apprentice on December 14, 1784, 
But Professor Chailley has made 
two striking new discoveries. First, 
that the “ Masonry of Adoption ** 
was a form of low-grade Musonry 
for women, and the author shows that 
the opening numbers of the opera- 
long assumed to be non-iMasomc— 
are full of the symbolism of femi- 
nine initiation ; n fact which should 
force us all to rethink our views of 
the supposed change of plot, and the 
part played in the opera by the 
Queen and her Ladies. His second 
major insight is that the number five, 
once one looks for it, is almost as 
Important in the musical patterning 8 
of the score as the familiar three — 
and is a feminine symbol. Mozart 
could sign himself Br • women 
Masons signed themselves with five 
dots. 0 Isis (repeat, Isis) und Osiris, 
wclchc Wonnc 1 

To how many people had it pre- 
viously occurred that the solemn 
opening chords of the overture 
should be understood as five rather 
than (or perhaps as well as?) three? 
Or that their special rhythm recurs, 
not only when the Queen's final plot 
fails but when— with the Masonic 
sonority of basset-horns — Paminn 
kneels before Sarastro ? Or (hat 
certain five-note rhythms, heard 
when the Ladies begin to simper 


over Tamino in G. “ will be encoun- 
tered from the beginning to the end 
of tlic score, and always when there 
is a reference, in one form or 
another, to the futilities or the 
cabals of the Nocturnal King- 
dom ”7 Or that the twelve slow bars 
that follow the opening chord of the 
overture arc written in 11 a well- 
established tradition for describing 
darkness and chaos, a tradition 
going back at least to the FI emeus 
(1737) o( lean-'Fcry Rehcl, who 
explained it at length in his own 
commentary”; and can he con- 
nected with the harmonic peculiari- 
ties in the introduction to one of the 
first works that Mozart composed 
after his Masonic initiation in De- 
cember 1784. the "Dissonant” 
Quartet iK. 465) ? 

According to Professor Chailley — 
who here confirms the findings of 
other recent books — the music fol- 
lows every twist of meaning. Mozart 
cared about the text, was quite 
possibly its principal planner, and 
{like Baoh) did not regard it as 
beneath his dignity to convey a 
verbal text by illustrative tricks. .So 
satisfying is the music, as music, 
that we often fail to suspect what 
Mozart was up to. There are con- 
stant allusions, the full effect of 
which requires recognition by the 
listener of the intended association ; 
not just threes and fives, but when, 
for instance, the Men in Armour sing 
words derived (via Sctlios) front a 
Hebrew Psalm, use n consciously 
borrowed chorale tune. “ Ach, Gott, 
von Hintmel sieh darcin", and arc 
accompanied by a quasi-fugato 
based on a Kyrie— well-known to 
Mozart — by a Salzburg composer. 
Professor Chaillcy tentatively sug- 
gests that 

one can form an idea of the extraordi- 
nary' attempt tit synthesis which, long 
before the occumcnjci’iin of the second 
half of the twentieth century, Mozart's 
admirable music illustrates; thus re- 
presenting, , consciously or uncon- 
sciously, nn idea dear la Masonry, the 
union of culls and dogmas, hevond 
(heir particularism*, in a sort of philo- 
sophic super-religion, which Masonry 
tried to be. 

Blemishes arc fairly frequent, but 
minor; enough to keep the reader 
alert, without significantly detracting 
from the book's value. The wind 
chords in the middle of the overture, 
and during the spoken scene nl the 
beginning of Act Two. arc described 
as " anapaestic" (an anapaest Is 
short-short-long, the opposite of n 
dactyl ; the rarer short- long-long is 
an nnli-bacchius). Professor Clmil- 
ley is unaware that his Psalm XI is 
the Hebrew (and Anglieun) Psalm 


XII. The discussion of \i J 
other Masonic music begins v' 
suddenly peters out. l n ,fc 
symbolic meanings. p| ain e ®';1 
aro sometimes overlooked -V 
sor (. haillcy gets into 
iihoui Panuna s attempted *2 
ignoring the effect on a J. 
siutl of ilio D minor cum a 
she explicitly recalls-he * 
whether the dagger is 
mother gave her, on the - 
ground that “the tc« d 
say ’. Paminu's trial by air fc* 
jo be a crux, but should to 
have been discussed as such 
alternative solutions (jnchfak 
six of the B flat trio ?) and i 
and cons of each. PflpagntfjJ 
at the end of the second quinlan 
surely be a fih ("fch litfh* 
Ohnmacht '). What is said ft 
Pnpugena is mainly imptd 
Ignaz Von Bom was one of a 
who quitted Viennese Mastonl 
1786 (one suspects at various id 
that Professor Chailley, ihoJ] 
Includes Otto Rommel’s vast J 
In his book-list, did not cull«J 
from it). Relevant nonAfe 
points, some of which would i 
helped the author’s thesis, ut«i 
looked. 

■Even so, this Is an esseoUil 
full of talking-points for 
of the opera, for keen opener 
and for music students. Bat 
forty-one plates, with a spedili 
mentury, and twelve facanftf 
ccntls in the text. The auihortt 
is impeccably lucid and cocfct 
and his book is not likdy is; 
superseded until its abundant s 
material has been assimilated. 

The English edition is Ww? 
duccd than the French and la 
index, unlike the latter. W 
French paperback (Paris: US 
24.30fr) will be preferred byj 
readers. Renderings such *s * 
many authors ? " for " Un atto 
qiiulrc? ” lose many puanw. > 
meanings of the libretto are 
from a fruo translation for $ 
goers, and arc not accurate « 
for what is in substance as 
work. I uddity is less often : 
than in the French, and wrnea 
odder sentences contain swj 
howlers— nr triinslilcratKHW. w 
“ deli " (instead of ‘‘chullwp l 
“ d«5Il ". To say, of the prat 
they were " originally mW” 
have been five” is not 
author said nr meant (“Notow 
cc litre letir nombreeAl«P 
dfl filre pnrliS ft cinq '!■ 
care fill reader of the 
quarrels with the author aw® 
minor point, It may be ® c 
tor's fault. 


Where Greco meets Indo 


BENJAMIN ROWLAND a ml 
FRANCES RICE: 

Art in Afghanistan 

Objects from the Kabul Museum. 

93pp. Alien Lane The Penguin Press. 

£10. T 


Those of us who have had no occa- 
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.with the Frenob. to -the fetid of tbB'.war. = ■ ■ -• ,-i* , :*.■ i , £5 (j£5.25) ;<?•:, , Museum In travelling 

exhibitions displayed., In Europe and 

Apartheid • f ■ , the USA! which h?vs included many 

Sis effects nn eduction, tclepcc. rulture and Information ■ ' C’.'ji . . of- fhe -objects photographed in this 

'Prepared .by-QNESCO, the revised. wut 'enlarged second edition of this 'report Is Y9*MTO*,.prt, Ifi Afghanistan— at any 
now a^llable.v j. £1.20 (£1,28) taleas represented in this collection 

T .anything but a consistently : de- 
Jo urn cal. of Ad hi ini strati on Overseas . r ;veioping indigenous tradition. Stradd- 


Joiirnal ofAd hi ini sf ration Overseas 


. not qnly Iccaljy- 
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£ The firtt bbjects iri the volmrio are 
“ : Jy? Pfi .and : Clay; 


Greek coins follow, and these include 
the series of the Greek rulers of Bhc- 
tria after Alexander, thought by 
W. W. Tarn to be the finest portrait 
coins of the Greek world. One variety, 
the double dccndrachms of Amyntns 
are also the largest Greek coins in 
existence. The Indian ivories of the 
Begram treasure are unique, a col- 
lection reproducing in miniature the 
. triumphs : of ; Indian sculpture of the 
first and second centuries ad. Their 
.quality is almost matched by the 
Roman glass found with them. The 

plaster emblemata from Greek silver 
small bronzes, probably from 
Alexandria, are more commonplace, 
a Part from the unique bronze dish de- 
scribed by Benjamin Rowland as a 

fish-mobile.’’, with an ingenious 
mechanism to make the fish wave 
their fins. 

Buddhist art produced in Afghnnis- 
ton follows. . Thp stucco figures from 
Hadda, characterized by . Benjamin 
Rowland af .“ Romano-Gothic and 
the even moire refined later style from 
I'qniluklfltan; am Well represented in 
the illustrations ; the tradition of Bud- 

■S'r.^'rPSlnting, however; is exem- 
phfied only by « sf«, example.? in 
• the Museum, • 4 Isq illustrated are the 

r ^ from 

j“ northern Indian 


mostly of the eleventh and 
centuries; and the 
wooden statues of 
were being made up to tw 
of this territory to 
The period between thcl/W 
nineteenth centurief, ui 
much of the 
Afghanistan has taken sMjfc 
appear to be.unrep^WJ 
significant objects in tho 
holdings. 

Professor Rowland 
concerned with the 'JI Tm 
I ndo-Buddhist and .tjnr- 
artistic traditions and 
fied as anyone lo j- 

rich hotch-potch. The * 
that forms his introdiK ^^ 
obiter dicta on 
duling and 

which he has not ,hc j 

the substantiating eg { , 
his interpretations will 

■ Hut they . 


PPM.:':- • .-rr.v- it tp1hdfe.-6f :ih« Thd* 

l l i tjii l l i '| ^ T~ ■ ^ lj.^ - I 1 ■• Ji ^ 


acceptable, but ,ney rtnJ j 
Worthy of c ^ refu * ^eo* 1 
His I ext can be 
brief and lucid 8^ % 
realm of art ..hjg'SLy 
lent companion ,or stM. 
tourist making ' a " 

Some of thc.'P no -S ( ^ 
rather out of 
spoilt by lb 
u'pusly, P r,n ^. 
but many ' 


c 
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BOOKS AND THE BBC-2 


Novels with no 
author 


G0LLANCZ 

SUMMER BOOKS: 


BY DAVID WADE 


R mio has already produced its 
War and Peace. Just over two 
years ago it launched what is 
said to be the most complete adapta- 
tion of the classic ever attempted : 
twenty one-hour episodes at weekly 
intervals. This occasion was cele- 
brated by a press reception for which 
producers, adapters, actors and 
actresses turned out in a strength un- 
equalled. in my experience, cither 
before or since. Television is to 
launch its own version this autumn : 
the same number of episodes, but 
each of forty-five minutes. Again 
Ibis hns all the makings of a unique 
event: immense pains have been 
taKen over the script, prepared by one 


Jack Pulinnn; his version of The 
Portrait of a Lady, it may he recalled, 
gave an excellent account of the 
original. As with radio, production 
is on a grand scnle: in sound this 
means a largo, carefully chosen cast, 
several producers, and much work 
with disc and tape ; for television 
the cast decamps to Yugoslavia and 
retains a sizable contingent of Tito's 
army, dressed up us Russians and ns 
French. Both arms of broadcasting 
are coy about the cost : radio may 
have got away with £l2.Ufl(); tele- 
vision, barely, with twenty limes us 
much. In either case an immense 
book has been the signal for immense 
((fort, inspired by the knowledge that 
this is a right and proper thing to 
do and that, moreover, there Is every 
possibility nf attracting a large and 
increasing audience as the serial goes 
on. 

1 have suggested that broadcasting 
turns to books for ready-made pro- 
vender of worth, as a way of defer- 
ring oblivion. To say lhal War end 
Peace illustrates this may seem to be 
cheating: one thinks of the book as 
* special case, n literary Everest, for 
' which mountainous efforts arc de 
rigner/r; but nil mountains, and even 
nuk, produce a similar effect— -it is 
■good idea to climb them and we 
™U be the better for having done 
*o- The attention given to Tolstoy 
to me the same, writ large, us 
that which television has given 
ftcenliy to Turgenev or to Mrs 
Gaskcll; and. to bo fair, the search 
w solid achievement cun only have 
h«n one of the incentives for iack- 
them. Anyone who followed 
yh'es and Daughters must also have 
■fit the affection and delight, the 
expertise in matters of period, and 
■J® sensitivity to Its manners and to 
^aracter. They do not often draw 
Mge audiences, these classic serials 
^’".°uah that statement should he 
qualified: for television " not n huge 
audience ” means two million. Even 
> 8 a part of the orgnn- 
Rm; h cannot be ignored. 

So far as. radio is concerned, its 

or and Peace also overtopped the 
P 1 rUn of adaptations of classics, 
.iyyobout the same margin 'as 
wont Blanc exceeds Suvoy Hill. Thai 
b! 0 ^’ 1 , 00 m uch ; und from sound 
one receives the slightly 
ihf t 8 ? eab * c . impression these days 
, f e JI jjj® serial has become routine ; 
*' 'jjo. JffP 1 16 delight in it unduly, and 
ilH of money is spent. To put 
ffiatcrift Erection of this good 
Ita C ^l ° Tht B° may be that, tike 
' u , t oom post-grown wholemeal 

ttludK^kllj. ; flkh it up with not 
r *‘ • i and a ion- 

: ilie 4 iS ( ,?„ eqr ,n '**» knowledge that 
? 01 10 starve? 

, :mE2i a *& k lo War und Peace 


heen trc atmcnt which has 

10 

to Him, Jack Pul- 
tng&fe. P at . QfbV television is a 

^ :*W- 


epic : the reason, tic suggested was 
(hat it can imitate the umc-sculc of 
the original. The cinema in its 
assaults on War and Peace must 
squeeze it into two parts nt most, 
lasting not more than seven or eight 
hours ; K will find it very hard indeed 
to recreate the sense of lime unfold- 
ing which the novel itself— even if 
gobbled— imposes on its reader. Tele- 
vision. by stretching it over four or 
five months, is ahlo to create the 
effect of events spread out in time. 
If radio is any guide. Mr Pulmun 
will turn out to be right : War and 
Peace in sound had much of the 
novel's time-spread about it. Had I 
relied on my own experience of view- 


have said that there is always a con- 
trary tendency — particularly on tele- 
vision— to reduce the novel lo a 
procession of events. Wives and 
Daughters was mostly a joy, but 
there were limes when it was only 
too apparent that seven hundred 
pages into six episodes will not go : 
in more than one of them the viewer 
found himself catapulted through a 
succession of snapshot scenes, and an 
essentially leisurely book suddenly 
began to look like a strip cartoon. 

Keeping up the 
supply 

The pressures are obviously im- 
mense. Cost is one of them : on 
television, I am told, the bill per 
episode may run to £15,000; much 
less on radio, but then so is the 
budget. Who is going to notice if 
you rush things just a hit? Who is 
going to turn off (or over) if you 
don't ? And nftcr all, how long is 
it all for? My own experience 
derives principally from radio, with 
only minor brushes with television, 
hut these suggest the same thing ap- 
plies: in any broadcasting venture 
at the production end there is always 
just so much money and just so 
much time. The conscientious pro- 
ducer or director does his very best 
with what he has. but at the back 
of his mind (and those of the tech- 
nicians and actors) is the unspoken 
knowledge that this is just one item 
in a never-ending supply line. To 
repeal : its destiny is to be deep- 
frozen on magnetic tape, brought 
out on the appointed day, electronic- 
ally thawed &nd digested and dis- 
persed. Its audience will absorb it 
and that will be that. Finis. End of 
lunch: what's for supper? The 
voracious eye, the slightly less vora- 
cious ear, is always there, waiting to 
be fed. Therti'Ts rto time to be 
perfect. • “ ■' 

I said in niy previous article that 
another trait of eye (less, again, of 
ear) is adoration of the personality, 
and this, as it turns out. can actually 
reverse the tendency to hurry things : 
the television Forsyte Saga continued 
for twenty-six episodes, for six 
months, and in that lime, far from 
getting bored, the audience in- 
creased: it rose from eight million 
to seventeen. Those who know and 
love their English literature often 
find this hard to lake : here is a 
work, they argue, demonstrably 
second-rate— it had no right to do so 
well, but since it did that merely goes 
to prbve the parlous stale of tele- 
yisjon. It goes lb,' prove the state. 
hut not necessarily its' vparloiLiness : 
dramatization of a ; novel f ither 

arm of broadcasting reduces the par- 
ticipation of its author more or lew 
drastically 1 , and this flattens; out what 
one can • Karo of literary stature 
Indeed to many who have W* to® 
two only on the ■telwsipn.^Oag-. 
1 Worthy no doubt appeto 


figure than, say, Henry Janie v Ihe 
reason for this topsy-turvy judgment 
is plain : Galsworthy put before his 
audience h gallery of personalities 
which linked the work from end tu 
end : the audience grew lu like or— 
lust as binding— hale them very 
much. This occurs elsewhere in tele- 
vision : every series hopes to profit 
by it. People follow Softly. Softly 
just m much for Barlow and for 
Watt as for the story-line. It will he 
interesting Lo sec how well this works 
when the Trollope " political " 
novels reach the screen, again for 
half a year. 

Not surprisingly, the need for per- 
sonalities has helped to shape the 
television War ana Peace. The book 
opens with Anna Scherer's soinJc, 
which to ihe reader is no obstacle at 
all. In the most recent film version. 
Bondarchuk keeps the novel’s open- 
ing, and those who saw it may have 
found, as I did, that it was extremely 
difficult to make out what was hap- 
pening. This kind of sequence is 
tricky for the cinema ; it is twice 
as bad for television : the small 
screen is very good at faces and fine 
shades of expression ; it hates the 
profane crowd. Mr Pul man's way 
of dealing with this has been to put 
orf Anna Scherer until later; his 
adaptation opens .with die Rostov 
nnme-day;' by a little juggling he 
also brings in Pierre Ue/iikhov. In 
other words, by the end of the first 
episode he has introduced nil the 
major and most sympathetic' figures, 
nnd these will stay until the end. The 
assumptions arc straightforward: as 
with lames nnd Galsworthy, most 
people who see War and Peace will 
have read no Tolstoy. As literature, 
he is nothing to them. The expert 
adapter cannot avoid this, but he can 
mitigate it. he can salvage a prodi- 
gious amount by presenting it in an 
acceptable format : attractive per- 
sonalities first, a good story second, 
if this seems depressing, take heart : 
the indications are that many people 
who follow classic serials subse- 
quently investigate the. novel. 

War ami Peace approximates to 
Scripture, so Mr Piilman expects his 
methods to upset a lot of people; 
there will be charges of tampering 
with the text He is resigned and 
even unrepentant. His nrgument is, 
roughly, that if you know the prob- 
lems, which those complaining gener- 
ally do not. you will understand that 
there is no way of dramatizing with- 
out tampering; you must keip your 
viewer or, by the rules of the game, 
you have failed: The price of faith- 
ful adherence lo Tolstoy's sequence 
would have been the virtuaj cer- . 
tainty- ffial you , Wolild lose your 
audience in tens of thousands during 
episode one and never get it back- 
Tolstoy, or whoever ft may be, must 
be interpreted— taken to pieces, . 
ideally rediscovered, put together 
again — in terms of television ; not 
■ television In terms of Tolstoy. Is that 
balance necessary 7 I do ndt know, 
but the body— broadcasting and jls 
audience— seems remarkably, only 
too humanly, resolute about whnl it 
will and will not accept. 

It is interesting that radio had no 
difficulty opening its War and Peace ; 
; as Tolstpy does; or nearly so. . 0 he ' 
, might have thought that on sound 
, alone the movement of the soirfe 
would have been even more beftidd-; 
ling: but no! Perhapq the screed; pre- 
sents, the eye Irtertri extract, so much 
: information that very little registers; : 
the cbntunt Of a minute's sound is 
less, arid more easily assimilated. The 
difference between the radio ppen- . 
•: iqg and the book’s is. also interesting: 
for the flret mmute we heaftf Denys 
Hawthdi'ne in; thi part of Tolstoy, 
i'-tht^narffttorr find tttik':pdlhts l to v? 
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olsloy 

filings, then despite ;ill I have said of 
necessary limits and of broadcasting 
as the product of its audience, I begin 
to wonder if llic relationship does nut 
have something in it of the wal title 
imagi noire who dare not risk his 
body’s wrath. 


strength of radio in dramatizing 
honks— it docs not have In lose the 
author. Oinously enough, it has 
often done its best to lose him ali 
the same; adaptors have gone in ex- 
traordinary lengths, invented the most 
eleplinjiiine circumlocutions, to avoid 
a line or two of narrative. This ten- 
dency is less today, and certainly 
narrative was the making of radio's 
II 'tir tuul Peace. Not only did 
Michael liakcwcll and his collabora- 
tors admit Tolstoy as story-teller, but 
as commentator too, and this ensured 
that what we hoard was always more Dangers of the 
than a .story, more than n parade of , 

people and events. liven the spread Untried 
over twenty parts did less than this 
one voice lo create a sense of pro- 
fundity, of lime moving toward and 
through a place in history. 

How far television will be able lo 
convey the same effect remains to be 
seen; it has a marked distaste for 
narrators. Tolstuy as an independent 
voice has been to all intents and pur- 
poses eliminated, iind this faces your 
adapter with a noticeable void. To 
fill it, Mr Pulman has resorted to 
some thoughtful and, by the sound 
of it, imaginative plundering. Among 
other things, Scott’s Life of Napoleon 


when Mrs (Tasked draws her reader rights; bin there are other burners; 
to one side todi.sciiss with him in pri- those of tone, construction, absence 
vale i he full implications of Mrs of firm story-line or developed ehar- 
Gihson's latest evasion. Indeed acleri/alion. I devision has done 
when I contemplate the loss of this, well by the I' reach with llul/ac and 
of Tolstoy’s voice and of other Zola, and with Sartre ; but it will 


In every organization, every 
profession, every trade, there is 
always a convincing and thoroughly 
consistent account of whnt can anil 
cannot be done with its techniques, 
what (he clients and the customers 
will buy. Some of it is always 
folklore. Can narration really not be 
made to work? CiacJtenierie has 
been doing rather well with it. In 
Iho same vein, I have been assured 
that stories with a strong surrealist 
or fantastic element do not go down 
well, is it true, or is this a way oF 


hesitate. 1 surmise, in the face of the 
noiimui roman. Radio also hesi- 
tates, and with reason ; its attempt 
to handle Robbe-Grillct’s Les 
Coniine* was a good deal less ill an 
successful. Ollier more immediate 
things influence the novel's fate in 
broadcasting : radio, as I have said, 
appears a shade off-hand in matters 
of production ; nobody could say 
this of television, and indeed accord- 
ing to Shaun Sutton, Head of Tele- 
vision Drama at the [ffiC, the classic 
serial attracts the best — which is 
often the most self-effacing — in 
scripting, design, acting and direc- 
tion. My recun I viewing .suggests 
minor faults— a questionable bit of 
ousting in Mrs ClHskell ; more ser- 
iously, n certain anonymity about 
Turgenev's Russia which docs not, 
one hopes, bode ill Tor Tolstoy's. 
Any criticism, however, needs lo be 
read in the knowledge that the 
commercial companies’ contribution 
in this field is small, although Thames 


Buonaparte has come to his nid: it saying thnl the problems' of have just announced plans for ad apt - 
tells, for Instance, of an interview presentation have not been solved? * I J® 9 e Quincey and, they hope, Sol- 
between Napoleon unit Fotichi? in Who is going to solve them? And «icnusyn, ironically, the barrier with 
which the i alter did his best to tlis- how? The alimentary parallel comes 15 one copyright. 

suadB the Emperor from going into up again: in studio as in kitchen the , e * iavc hmi to radio for one 
Russia. This has been extracted and untried is lull of danger ; cries of ol t | 1 . ei ! wa V ^ handling the book 
dramatized. In other ways the bafflement und disgust from the which television, for obvious rea- 

chamctcr of Napoleon has been dining-hall penetrate the serving- sons » [S 1 unlikely to attempt; a way 

much developed, ns has Kutuzov, hatch, cooks cower and wish they P ot P n ty economical but interesting 
too— the intention is that they should had left it at steak and kidney pie. , ! 1 w ‘ iat 14 “ ocs already and, more to 
speak for Tolstoy. This is one What is difficult to remember in 
approach. Another depends upon advance— and even then it carries 
the book becoming so alive that Tol- little weight — is that you do not 
stoy’s style and lone ride over, as it have to fail. Two instances of radio 
were, into a new medium. To achieve folklore come to mind : ” Feydeau 

this of course, is lo succeed in matters cannot be broadcast "—one brisk D . c „ - -. 

of suggestion, of finding subtle but production ended that ; ** radio “D’den Murdoch making the spine 

precise aural mid visual equivalents, coimot handle the non-speaking tin8le Wll ‘ 1 a - 8_host story by Scott ; 
of dealing in unwritten messages. As part. ” — then we heard What shall 
I have said, that is treacherous we tell Caroline ? 

What 1 have discussed so far has 
to do due fly with factors rooted in 
broadcasting, or at least in its tradi- 
tions : clearly these affect not only 
hovy a book is handled but the kinds 
of book which are considered suit- 
able. So far hr the modern novel is 
concerned, copyright h already a 


ground. 

The case of the disappearing 
author is particularly sad In War and 
Peace, bur it crops up almost every- 
where- Wives and Daughters is n 
novel very much In the light, ironic 
English tradition ; no matter how per- 
fectly you cast and script and design. 

there is no real substitute in dialogue barrier— authors hold on In the 
or vision for those essential moments hope of making a killing on film 


the point, full of possibilities. This is 
the single or serialized reading for 
one or more voices. To hear It at its 
current best, look nut for Gabriel 
Woolf reading George Eliot, Hugh 
Burden delivering Evelyn Waugh, or 


you cannot help but pay attention, 
and the books stand up despite 
massive abridgement. In my view, 


however, rhe possibilities of reading 
have been nothing like fully ex- 
plored and if we look at how Lhc 
present audiences arc composed, it 
seems unlikely that they will he. The 
major reading spuls ate lo be found 
on n'nfiifiu’.v Hour, on Story Time — 
a family programme whose aim is 
"a good story well told"— and 
Book ut Bedtime, which Finds its 
audience among older - listeners ; 
they say they want no sex at that 
hour of the day, and the programme 
sees its responsibility to them ns 
being “ to put an arm out through 
the set and hold their hands ”, There 
arc other readings, hut they do not 
do much lo alter the genera] picture. 
Why should one want to alter It? 
What exactly are reading's unex- 
plored possibilities? 

Possibilities of 
reading 

One of (be most memorable stories 
ever heard on radio was Kafka's 
“Investigations of a Dog" In a 
brilliant rendering by Joss Acklnnd ; 
another Turgenev’s "The Live 
Relic ", superlatively well read by 
Irene Worth mid Denys Hawthorne. 
Both of these were stories of ex- 
traordinary resonance und depth, 
they were remarkable lo hear ; 
neither, I believe, could have been 
broadcast in any other way. So one 
possibility of reading is that it 
allows radio to extend its range — 
although not. I submit, in a direc- 
tion likely to attract the present 
audience. Another lies in the fad 
that, of all the available methods of 
presentation, reading puts up the 
least possible barrier between the 
hearer and the original work; tlmt 
original is the dense, meaningful, 
suggestive yet stable world of (he 
book. There is a difference, of 
course; the words of this hook tiro 
spoken and they vanish, the eye 


The inward eye 
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Dawn and the Darkest Hour 
A Study of Aldous Huxley, 
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the world whole. But Mr Woodcock 
observes perceptively that this inten- 
sified his study of painting, for 
which he developed an eye sharper 
than those gifted with better vision. 

— He (piotes Lord Clark : 

In May 1961. when fire destroyed I remember, about thirty year* ago, 
all Aldous Huxley’s possessions, looking at a Seurat with him, und he 
books, mementos, letters und diaries, scrutinized it from a distance iff a few 
ho observed philosophically : " 1 am Inches. [ should huve supposed he saw 
evidently intended lo learn, a little IU)lh,n B but dots. And yet, the fact 
in advance of the' final denudation, ro, ? 1[l ! ns > 1,1111 «jwl he wrote about 
that you can't take it with you." A P™* hl,n , lrt ™v C been one 

far greater loss lo posterity however “Li 10 

bchiid !L""hI ’Srta, 0 » ifl oi Li » 

behind him. His diaries and his matter of eye us pan of u gene ml 
letters to Maria especially would htivo sensibility to all forms of orderly or 
provided material for a biography impassioned communication— what 
that would have illuminated the ,lscd to be culled n strong aesthetic 
spiral course of Huxley's develop- serisc . 

.“L .. .. f , The phenomenal world which Is the 

With the exception of Laura raw material for most novelists was 
Archer Huxley’s personal view. This denied lo Huxley, and he had to 
Timeless Moment, all the books draw either on childhood memory 
written about Aldous Huxley have or on pictures, which didn’t mind 
been either erstica* studies of being quizzed. It did not make for 
aspects of his work or conspectuses fictional richness, but it turned his 
of liis devel ’ * *• 


Jopmeot, spiritual and 
artistic, in which certain . biogra- 
phical inferences have been, made 
.but without any fresh revelation of 
the life itself. 

George Woodcock is the latest 
itudy . the Hipdey peuyre, 


thoughts more to the inner mystic 
vision. 

Unfortunately, he did not possess 
the temperament of a mystic. He 
could not surrender the intellect and 
so achieve union. That it could be 
done - he knpw, jfekt to. achieve its 


euyre. No 0t , c uoooMie xmw, »out to. achieve its 
• > nee&d the chemistry 

)«W as Mora- of teihiokio^eos. His own use of 
— 1 for pbtfb- .{“ ese ^ 8S temperate, but tfie author- 
_M dwta. "y which he gave, to psydiedolic 
...... ih the heed for wpermiebts hastened wbat was 

, fftoncy. yield material which: previous Prwably a p inevitable develop- 
,wlm hswe Ignored, Dawn and the :n ? ent ; l*e of chemo-mysti- 

Darkest ; Hour commands admiration cam drug-addiction. 


been t 
af»d . pa 
s, tossed ’ " 


’ TiiL " ™ 1 “I. _ in 

others ftpprar the . low *rds a sptritna! truth more im^ 
ofunun- R? rfant , lha .n lhose of literary art; To 
Wh and Ideas and V final novel Island ' (of 

sp^iit raddled .viiSsht setf-cppscKJOsness. whic h Huxley wrote : "The weak- 

Ewn , 

■■ Hurfe) 


cannot go hack over iheni V« 

is a comiK'nsation, 

. w © have seen that in 1 
t.ons of n,c mm-liii, "SH 
lose the author utterly; jj 1 ?* 


convciwent link-man and co 
tor; but he is nioreihan 


Hut,!*. 




r ( «r of the external comment 
on Scientology exists in gov- 
ernment reports— in New 
ld . victoria, Australia : 

Africa : the Food and 

Administration in the Unt- 
, States; and in this country. Sir 
l. roster’s Enquiry into the Prac - 

S«»/Sr«;*y(l , )7!). 

from occasional chapters in 


Hubbard love: 


creatine with hk ^ nut from occhmuiuh «« 

biv ™ n-T.iv . r luaeners * cirtki £ such as fads and Fallacies in 

iEli ¥4W^m a thetan s all-clear 


rea^re / \MiiM» t n?^^ C»eni~" N° w two book-length 
_ * i J: 1 Dn v| d D* J** Iirc available, one by a 

reml The Wind hi the "II nnrt ih« 


Tfvla , tVhUl !i n ll,e WCtET George Malko. and the 

reach of d™.v a< 19 *** Ifril of Cyril Vosper, the work 
rc.un ut Uramaiumu snmpihL. . ...ui u; b r«.,r. 

oven 


with information 
Now two 


du ^ ine his f ° ur " 

' lo f l, . e onpMl. lk L years with the movement, 

hilml SiSl n f trj" S Sponsible positions in the 
h-J™ 8 . . such a * 2n£ organization. Neither of 
■ulihmiih n :ilK 1 « Miterextini^ S^rs approves of Scientology, 

,re:i * " wi,h 

the single voice and its text cm* ^ ** . . . 

What? Evoke? Impart? * It is indeed an awe-mspirmg 
more. Can it be that broateS v*™ 1 ' ? ivcn P l0 ., m , a r km «. awe .' 
by offering such a continuomu ^8 cla,,1is . Ilse 'v a * t,lou B h 
varied diet, actually deadew « w « certainty about some 

palate? We should in my J die facts. No one seems to know 
remember that this appears (eh P* many adherents there are (five 
what we as an audience havt «! iUm and fifteen millions are, for 
we wanted. bt they are worth, the figures 

When Tony Whitby, Cotfrok " ientioned > • 110 0,ie kn0 'ys 
Radio 4, told a gathering of ptiS 1 inco f ne: a,,d , vcry , few , P e °P lc 
ora that he hoped to do more ai ^ l ^ an , w / olindor ' V 
books, he included readings: bai f n0 ' v lts ,_ m ? sl adv . Bnc f d 
seems lo me t hat the need taw ^ l ^ s . e a J® ,n dic 
should I say. radio’s obligations *“" kin B trild * llon ' atld fo . r j ho L se 
dietician ? — is to extend not srak ™ 3 P llp P? se in mind the 

(lie amount, but the range and ti goffers abundant material, 
audience, Reading is spare, m$ ,Mr Malko devotes more attention 
undemonstrative; it may bento j the movement’s history, which in 
valued. Vet when things tm jnuiderable part, is Mr Hubbard’s 
grandiose have faded, it note I story. The official biographical 
lone human voice and whatita ilonnaiion is scanty, with some 
which remain in the memory. ntmlictions and many uncstub- 

■ died claims. Mr Hubbard is said to 

Next week i wflboen born in Tildcn, Nebraska, 

-* 2S ST ST&i 

wngsier picking up the wisdom of 
; n» aad gurus, but Mr Malko 
covered that he attended Helena 
^ School in Montana, and 
J wh’ard School In Washington 
the noiclist ; dcdiciitcd to the spun u He claims to have attended the 
olimlnadou of the self, island wi fl classes taught in nuclear phys- 
uct of lUuru ry self-iiHlulgeiire, p P in the 1930s. but according to 
fable turned into on unwieldy Nfr Malko he failed freshman phys- 

lOSlOi 

to gain one kind of vlaon 

ofltm lo lose niuffhcr.Thc G«rL«». . 

of the Void can. us Hinky J 11 *. Ph D * Mr 

said, bo a blinding light; t . rackcd , down lo on 

other light, it ciisth its shudowi **w«aited institution In Catifor- 
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m Malko he failed frcsliman pliys- 
ion »«i*jS eor ® e Washington University 
"JarL wr . n ° l thereafter continue hw 


Not everyone wiH lake ZJSZ 

iff Huxley the Prophet “? tfflnlnrar ■> a — |_ . I i_.^’ 

Mr Woodcock docs. But if 
of u life is in its dying. Huxky 
in the end achieved n p»« 
was perhaps a vision in itsdr. 

Highlights 
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“plorer, an officer In the Aimeri* 

) navy during the war, and even- 
fi * successful writer of science 
novels, jn some of which Mr 
finds the germs of concepts 
weloped In the technique of 
lology. 

absence of sources, Mr 
Tpdetective wor ^ j n tracing 
hubbard's subsequent career as 
eiscoyerer of . a new Aype of 
therapy is remarkable," He 
me early Hubbard research 
uons ; Hubbard's quarrels 
““ ^° c ’ at . e s ; his instant suocess 
895pp. Paris : Bordas. book on Dianetics, a “»d- 

Harrap. £4.20, ^which he claimed to reveal 

To condense into on< vqji 
Than 900 pages the panora 
tation of French Irtcrtg 
out through the wye' 
their- earlier. TeXtes et X 
an -Impressive undertake 
the more so since « 

M Michard have 
pages at the end of vwi 
in which they survey./ 
porary literary seen* 

The choice of lew. 

Changed bu4 there bg, 

Riderable reduction ^ 
used to illustrate 
author. Some I«serTW« 
have been 

the greatest redact^ 
achieved by cutting 
pages; devoted to cog, 
explanation. Enough JJ, 
formation remains . i : • 

.works In their biwd flj 
literary context 
and striking set of cotwjh 
tlnqe the 1 tradition of w. 
umes of underiimos 
dances ", between The.* 
artistic climates <* 
whole provW« j fe lt” 

tagd wiS-dobfghed 
1 deilts; *!!•■» ; X' y 


the newly discovered laws of the 
mind by which all mental aber- 
rations and all psychosomatic 
diseases could be cured. The story is 
complex-— one of the problems 
which the New Zealand commission 
of enquiry encountered was the 
frequency with which Scientology 
organizations changed their names, 
wound themselves up, and re-regis- 
tered as new corporations, all of 
which obscured their effective struc- 
ture of authority.’ The exact relation 
of Dianetics lo Scientology is 
equally difficult for the outsider to 
penetrate : the latter is certainly 
more encompassing, claiming lo be 
a religion, a system of metaphysics, 
the way of knowing the whole 
universe, superseding all previous 
philosophies. 

In 1955, Mr Hubbard set up The 
Founding Church of Scientology in 
Washington : the movement now 
had, in addition lo its " auditors ’’ 
(psychotherapists) and officials (of 
many designations), also ministers, 
but the relation between these sta- 
tuses is unclear. Dianetics was not 
wholly superseded, and courses in 
the subject (or rather training in the 
skills) arc still available in Sciento- 
logy organizations. Mr Hubbard 
claims that Scientology existed first 
and that Dianetics was simply that 
port of the IoIhI system that he 
released first, as » typo of “trial 
run”: Mr Malko Implies that the 
emphasis changed after the early 
Dlnnetics Foundations passed out of 
Mr Hubbard’s hands for a time. 

The actual teachings of Sciento- 
logy occupy more of Mr Vosper 'n 
book, although Mr Malko— with 
many Irritating asides indicating his 
own reactions— presents them in a 
somewhat more condensed form. 
For most people, access to Iho sub 
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Scientology: The Now Religion 
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CYRIL VOSPER : 

The Mind Benders 

187pp. Neville Spearman. £1.75. 


opposite another individual just 
looking, not saying anything, not 
doing anything, but sitting hour by 
hour until he is comfortable in this 
situation. Later he learns to repre- 
sent his thought in plasticine models 
of objects : ’’ mock-ups ”, mental or 
physical models, must be created by 
the initiate at the order of his 
auditor so that he acquires a sense 
of power over the mem a I and exter- 
nal world. 

The purpose of Scientology is lo 
produce “ clears ” — people who are 
freed from ongrammic influence, 
and who can deal confidently with 
the world. The powers claimed for 
the clear arc those of the master 
mind, whilst beyond ” clear " is the 
state of " operating thetan ", ■ in 
which the therapeutic process has 
gone further and released the indi- 
the thetan has encountered. Sciento- vidual from the encumbrances accu- 
logy is not really dealing with just' mutated in past lives; such none is 
the body which the individual so a superman. Instead of being en- 


past, embodied in the irrational 
" reactive mind “ and by bringing 
his activities entirely under the con- 
trol of tho ” analytic mind ". The 
“ reactive mind " does not, however, 
as was initially thought, inherit only 
the engrains (deleterious memory 
imprints which cause menial aber- 
ration) implanted in this life, but 
also the stock of malformative expe- 
rience from all the past lives which 


easily mistakes for himself, but with 
the (helnn that occupies the body : 
the thetan is the real entity and has 
lived for millions of years, occu- 
pying many different bodies. Thus 
the normal procedures of psycho- 
therapeutic systems are given an 


cumbered by experience, operating 
theta us have the benefit of their 
original mental power anil the bene- 
fit of experience without any of the 
untoward effects which have pre- 
viously affected all beings. The 
world is to be saved from human 


added dimension, which extends the (oily, Scientologists believe, only by 
need for more auditing and training the production of clears and opera t- 

,i » • n-i.. i- - — j ng tbetans by . their therapeutic 

system. i 

Both of these books devote a 
chapter to Scientology ethics. In 
Scientology the word means some- 
thing rather different from Us mean- 
ing in normal use : the orgapizwlon 
has a department of ethics, the 
business of which is the control and 
sanctioning of the behaviour of 


than could possibly be the Case were 
only the evils of this life being 
brought to the surface for eradica- 
tion. As for the thetan itself— it is 
this, the inextinguishable essence 
which inhabits one body after 
another through countless ages, 
which is the reality, and it is the 
degraded thetan which Scientology 
will euro nnd rehabilitate, not only 


lion arc in some way falling short 
ethically. An elaborate system of sanc- 
tions is applied: “We reward pro- 
duction anil up statistics and penalize 
non-production und down statistics ", 
is the formula. Improved achievement 
cams bonuses. For worsening pro- 
duction the individual is declared to 
be in one of u variety of conditions, 

" Non-existence ”, • " Liability ", 

" Doubt ", “ Enemy *’ and 

" Treason ’’. The lowest conditions 
refer to those who appear to be 
actively operating against the move- 
ment, but even those unfortuiKite 
enough to be declared lo be in a 
condition of liability have lo wear a 
dirty grey rag on one arm and 
colleagues then ostracize the individ- 
ual as if ho were a leper. The 
individual himself must undergo a 
process of self-criticism and seek to 
rectify his shortcomings. 

The lowest conditions of the scale 
have given rise to a great deal of 
adverse publicity for Scientology. ' 
People who were declared lo be In a 
condition of enemy (syntactical 
abuses of the language are a feature 
of Scientology and of Mr Hubbard's 
writing) were said to be suppressive 
people from whom all Scientologists 
must “ disconnect”. (Mr Malko sug- 
gests that, in spite of the announced 
-abandonment of this practice in 
1968, the system in fact continues.) 
Those in n condition of Treason 
were declared V Fair Game " which 
gave Scientologists License to treat 
them and their properly as badly as 
they chose without sanction— within 
the movement traitors had no more 
rights than the outlaw of medieval 
society. Tt was with these issues and 
particularly the effects of young 
people " disconnecting " front their 
parents, that the deliberations of the 
New Zealand Commission of En- 
quiry were largely concerned. Mr 
Hubbard' himself appears lo believe 
that anyone who opposes Sciento- 
logy must be generally immoral. 
“\Ve do not find critics of Sciento- 
logy who do not have criminal 
pasts ”, he once wrote in a passage 
which has caused him some trouble. 
He conllnuod: " Politician A stands 
up on his hind legs in a Parliament 
and brays for n condemnation of 
Scientology. When we look him over, 
wo find crimes, embezzled funds, 
moral lapses, a durst for young, 
boys, sordid stuff.” 

Clearly subject mailer of this kind 
makes somewhat sensational rend-: 


for life in the body It occupies now, Sclentologfsts, most effectively those . mg. Mr Vosper Illustrates the opera - 
but for future time. who are working in the organization , tlon of the movement' with his own 

The great accomplishment but not excluding anyone who hds \ m experiences. Mr Malko reports thos* 
claimed by Mr Hubbard Is that he had a Scientology course, no matter ': of a number of ex-’Scienlologlsts, 

iect will be through the psychothera- has formulated the techniques of how elementary. An important ■ many of • whom have held high! 

oolitic benefits claimed for “ audit- survival arid renewal Into a standard aspect of tho behaviour of Scienlpy : positions In the movement and some! 

tne" in which— in contrast to the technology. What, dimly and logy officers is reflected in the . of whopi have continued to practise 

- ... . .« u . _i 1 — i-i_- -a —. — produotioa returns of 'the section some varlaot 


free association technique of 
psychoanalysis — patients arc asked 
strategically ohosen questions which 
help to locate the source of psycho- 
logical problems. There are too 
many neologisms, to present Scien- 
tology very briefly. Its purpose, by 
the use of a somewhat arbitrarily 
constructed tone-scale is to bring Ihe 
Individual up from relatively 
depressed conditions to experience 
more exuberant living. This will be 
accomplished by helping the patient 
to overcome the influence of his 


through a glass darkly, Enstorn mys- 
tics had seen but had been unable to 
communicate. Mr Hubbard claims 
to have reduced to a set of standard 
drills that virtually anyone can 
learn. There are many courses both 
of treatment and of training (to 
become an auditor becomes the goal 
of many people who are drawn Into 
Scientology) : the essential is not to 
depart in any way from the " tech ”, 
as Scientologists call it, which has - 
been laid down. So In the early 
training the neophyte is made to sit 


form 


Ihcr-. 


for which they are responsible. Off!-, apy. 'Neither of these books Is a 
cials who are not showing Itn- scholarly or detached study, but Hi 
proved statistics for whatever they spite of the racy, journalistic style 


are dping— whether it is answering 
letters or signing up people for 
counses— rim into irotAle with the 
ethics .department, : Since organiza- 
tional efficiency is one of the princi- 
pal claims of Scientology, and Mr 
Hubbard Includes organization as 


and the ejaculatory asides, neither 
Of them /appears Lo distort unduly 
the evidence available. Mr Malko , 
gives us the fullest account of tber 
history of the movement yet- Inf 
print,' whilst Mr Vosper presents the; 
clearest .summary exposition.. oI ! , 


one of the subjects that Scientology Scientology teachings and organiza-, 
teaches, It, is assumed. that individuals tfon yei available— not excluding Mr, 
who are not Improving their produc- , ' Jffqbbard^ own oOpjous writings. 
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All Things 
Bright & 
Beautiful 

FIONA MCCARTHY 
The vision of a more beautiful 
Britain leading on a succession 
of stubborn little groups against 
philistinism and abysmal taste: 
this is the history of, design in 
Britain from 1630 (o today. But 
these efforts of the 'stubborn little 
groups' have at fast made (his 
country 'design conscious' if not 
a new Jerusalem'. In this exhaust- 
ively Illustrated beautifully design 
ed’book thefr efforts are given 
full credit and arc seen in their 
full contemporary setting for the * 
first lime. 

£6.95 with slip case: illustrated 
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Sex Before 

I 1 K iiwn.Y i took part in ihe mimed Prospvrn 2000. I dare say Llm 
Wl Alt A f\. Shakespeare Birthday Concert if you hunt through world liloratur 

i Y JuU ft B^iy y al Southwark Cathedral, where you’ll "me aero* poems. plays an 

pocls and musicians offered up new ^ 01 ‘ LS kised on every work in th 
ELEANOR HAMILTON works in honour ol the Bard (not all SP** 1 . , ul Titus an* 

A factual book on love and sex 1410,11 abnaal him or based on his development^ m ^ ^ 1 

wholly relevant to the life style of nh*yst. If the occasion produced no _ 

u,. masterpiece (though Harrison Birt- , Bernard Shaw s re-writing of th 

modern people in their late teens wjst | e - s Epilogue, a setting or - Pull lasl :ict oi Cymbeline is an oddity- 
and early tiventies,and completely rulhom live" from The Tempest an amendment, not n parody, and a 
p»c.i„l in it. approach .o thdr mi*,, well prove to be one), this ,v;,y J“E 
problems. It includes a Ihorough ul h..m.ur.n 8 our greulesl puel si, II A ;ini | Kiplinmc. Macbeth lb 
guide (o the professional help seems to me more appropriate than the best stanza in his Shakcspcan 
available to them, K T . ,k l,J ^ilicism ui- a collcc- pucm, The Craftsman. Hut it’s no 
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superfluous, as readings ■ or Ben valedictory and nvmiciil ..,,.1 iu 
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Jonson’s Preface to the First Folio 
and Milton's Sonnet showed. The 
mystery of Shakespeare’s creative 
force stops you in your trades, the 
more so because his life, or Lives, if 


Dr ARNOLD Al HUTSCHNECKER 
Happiness Is the natural state of 
mind attained by a free release of 
odr energy . towards (meaningful 
goals. A leading expert in psycho- 
somatic medicine demonstrates 
how to break alMoo-cqmmon 
neurotic conditionings and 
achieve: Hi 
, £1.95’ ;t 


named Pros pent 2U00. I dure say that 
if you hunt through world litorature 
you’ll come across poems, plays and 
stories based on every work in the 
canon, but Cymhellne, Tints and 
King John seem pretty resistant to 
development. 

Bernard Shaw's re-writing of the 
last act of Cyinheline is an oddity— 
an amendment, not n parody, and as 
humourless as it's pointless. Tenny- 
son went to Measure for Measure for 
Mariana and Kipling to Macbeth for 
the best stanza in his Shakespeare 
poem. The Craftsman. But ifs not 
difficult to see why- The Tempest 
proves so attractive to poets. . It's 
valedictory and magical, and is set 
on an island. The drama I is personae 
arc helpless in the hands of Prospcru 
and Ariel, and any further process of 
change seems licensed by the author. 
Also it’s a story with a slightly dis- 
likcahle hero and a very hard-done- 
by villain. Prospero stands for the 
prig in idl writers; lie exhibits the 


We read Sam Schocnkiuin'g cncyclo- n£“ hIe " VS*, d,s ' 

paedlc book, tells us next to nothing I jS .i pl'i ?*!? h:ir< J Hill,1 °- 
iiboul the man who wrote the plays. « ■ ' . ,n : Pfosptro stands for the 
The old joke that all people think of pr !f ,n . ll14 writers ; lie exhibits the 
Hamlet us strangely like themselves spi , e *l s we ,,s ^ J e imagination of the 
applies to his creator us well. List ’ w,en,!iry p® 1 of .letters. Caliban 
your own feelings and aspirations- n . cv . cr B °i s . bey ? nd t „ ,lc Pleasure Prin- 
stiy hatred of ingratitude, love or 5 pe , ™_ «** PrayN unconscious 


created ’ In Shakespeare’s image. 
. though they get no closer to hi in than 
• to (heir first Creator. 


.TffST 


• • ^The tnysfery can be deepened by 

ibe most' unexpected . facts— 1 dis- 
covered .. in Schocnbaum 1 that 
Shakespeare's “second daughter. 
Judith, never learned lo read orwrite, 
aihee n document 1 survives bearing 
C . her mark in lieu of signature. I find 
if easy lo imagine the rich citizen of 
Alt •Stratford who didn't trouble to see 
his plays through the press, but. that 
’ ’ the world’s greatest writer shouldn't 
have bothered to educate his child, 
can’t understand. 




-artmk.^apog frqn: 
stiffs, ip'^p!hipider wl 
ate cajjaWe qf .bein 


half u chance the Id will justify itself 
till kingdom came, and behind 
James's labyrinths lurk the most 
ravenous pussions of the nineteenth 
century. I expect to see many more 
fantasias on The Tempest before 1 
die. . 

Perhaps the habit of basing poems 
on Shakespeare will bring about a 
revival in the reputation of Bradley 
It has never, seemed to be as ridicu- 
lous ns. it does to many Critics to 
consider Shakespeare's characters as 
characters outside their contexts if 
. The best for perhaps I 


esteem our muU original writers hel- 
ler than we can. There are mo many 
difficulties lor any easy polemic lo 
work. I think, like Robert T'rosl, that 
poetry is what gets lost in transla- 
tion. This doesn’t mean that no trans- 
lation should be attempted, hut it 
does suggest there me excellent 
opportunities for misunderstand mg 
works which originate in other lan- 
guages. Some misunderstandings 
have been useful as with Baudelaire 
on Pile. Pushkin on Byron and Sartre 
on Dos Passos. To set against these, 
what of the French opinion of 
Charles Morgan, or (he German of 
Somerset Maugham ? Have we really 
absorbed Rilke as we think we have 7 
He hated the Anglo-Saxon world un- 
reservedly, yet he is one of its heroes. 

Someone once said dial Cavafy is 
unique in being the only poet who sur- 
vives translation into any language: 
no other puci lives so much in the 
line of his thought. I’m not patroniz- 
ing misunderstandings of the kind 
listed above —they seem honourable 
and probably helpful. But I see no 
reason to care that people who don't 
have English as a first tongue prefer 
the Liverpool poets lo Philip Larkin. 
The sort or internationalism which 
suggests that poets of the world 
should unite to show the politicians 
how to do it is mere sentimentality. 
When a critic objects to things in 
Adrian. Henri. Hrian Patten or 
Michael Horowitz., he may be more 
concerned with the stale of poetry 
in England than with die standing of 
English culture in Europe. The cant 
which ailaclies lo the wmd "experi- 
ment " is almost limitless. Any poet 
worth reading experiments in each 
new poem he writes. And a corollary 
of experiment may he failure. If so. 
it is the critic's duly lo point it out. 
Critics lay themselves open in their 
writings as much as poets do. The 
reviewer who damns a book by Brian 
Patten may he making a fool of him- 
self, hut lie doesn't try Lo insure 
against that possibility by appealing 
to an international tribunal of 
opinion. 

J find it interesting that lolin 
Willett : repeats Ihe idea which 1 
first saw expressed in the now 
defunct magazine hunt thu re, that it 
is the metropolis which is truly 
provincial, while the provinces aie 
m touch with die spirit of inter- 
national experiment. As so often 
in England, diis seems to me just 
old Class War writ new. T’u con- 
sider the Liverpool .Scene for 
example -- 1 remember reviewing 
elsewhere the original publication 
of Edward Lucie -Smith’s anthology 
when it first appeared. I welcomed 
n vernacular poetry of humour and 


that opinion today. But meanwhile, 
the battle-lines have been drawn. 
Some of the ammunition is decid- 
edly odd. Adrian Henri's poems 
hpve a very real friendliness which 
app°a« Instantly to hix audiences. 
But he. likes to picture himself as 
part of a long, tradition of exipcri- 
merit, and has one poem which 
lists the artists he would like ro 
, resemhie, including such fierce 
originals as Jarry, Burroughs. 
Kafka, . Rimbaud, Mallarnig and 
Joyce. His review of the Dflsseldorf 
ex hi bit ion. Strategy Cat Arts, at 
the 1970 Edinburgh Festival, was 
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duuied on Class line* in t 

IS. up 'Sr? ^ 
metropolis, „ uviint- J(v ^ 
p«vrl:ini exceptions aiJ’i?* 
iiundred caveats won’, ., n Cn \"' : i 
pliliciilion from S 

Red Book to chant fmin. w” 
complications of ihj s ? ,!| 
amiLsiiig side. Cornelius iS ^ 

Listener ol May 4 l JLt 
P rince is elevated m ife {JJM 
I arulieoii because alle2E d 
Lxtiihlishmeni has ncglccicd hi 1 

Between American and Fur* 
contempt and Dominion ^ 
lie English .writer has fw £ 
L-s own younger generate,' 
lo sti ike the father dead. Bui! 
the enemy you know than the! 
you can't trust. Personally, j „ 
come the hostile ambience I 
write my poems in, and a tt 
invitations to Amsterdam, 
ami Macedonia : S sumerWu ], 
hear fairly easily. European nj 
is profoundly important; huU 
no more to do with conttMa 
writers and international mi 
than it has with the RFC. 
haps they only waul us in»i 
can steal Shakespeare. 


Names arc the most polmi 
live terms in literature. Now 
how thickly you stock your id 
with strong Anghi-Saxun undib 
bloiHl. death, bone, ice, etc, you if 
gel the full effect without i pop: 
name to link them to. Miliooiit 
biggest name-dropper in limit 
bill all the other great poets rusk 
close. Shakespeare is espediOyp 
at Englisli names. Two of then 
chilling lines I know occur in nib 
HI. when Gloucester instructs Bat 
ingham to tell Lord Ifastinpi 
“ his ancient knot of dangerous 
vervaries/ 1 o-morrow are let M 
al Pom fret Castle I don't bib 
you could Mihslitiitc any otherm 
for Pom fret, in itself a homely ia 
and retain the essence of the ha 
Adam’s first task was to.iura 
contents of his kingdom. I canii 
of no more paradisal occupatia 

i know one writer who iw» 
characters in his stories afW 
friends, however unlike they 
iwrsonality. I suppose lie 
won’t sue. Another resorts W 
telephone directory, whidi isi 
posilory of weirder tiiimcs ilwl 
could ever invent. Tile must j 
mg experience I ever had I w 
power of a name liappened* 
Aviv, when listening to a 
mice hy the Israel Philhanw® 
Fatird's Rctiuiem. In lh e ! 

In 1‘ariulistnn, it gave n» « 
ordinary prickling feeling to 
Tel Aviv choir singing “dp* 
le in civilatcni sanctum Jerusw 
with the holy city only a;!**, 
away along a road still irinl^ 
burnt-out armoured cars and. 1 ^ 
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A Sinn of the Times ? Th* 
right declaration in a WJJ* 
published in 197U sjiys ” 
may be reproduced in W ” 
whatstiever or read al? 1 ™ * j 
without written pqrnwjfj 
publishers . . . etc ’. ’ ^ 
been correcting the P ro ° , 
bmik which will come 
yegjri The formula has ^ 
fb ^ no part of this publtcaiw 

be reproduced, vtorpd 
system, nr transmmw.a 1 ^ 
or by any means, 
unicat, photocopying. 
otherwise, without . • * 
this mean that m iwoyeflN JjS 
tia! word-piralcs 
from poetry-circuit ^ 
hanks and computers? rv^- 
don’t feel hostile to thrgj 
IV , much rather my 
stored for posterity than 
woT^hinexs. . • • ; !’. 
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What do African 
intellectuals 
read? 


BY CHINUA ACHEBE 


T he temptation is indeed strong 
to answer that question in one 
■ word: nothing. But such an 
[jMwer would he too simplistic — 
tocher wholly true nor very helpful. 
[A satisfactory answer has to he a 
Mule more complex, has to he hedged 
ra here and there hy exceptions, 
qualifications, even excuses. 

Surely, the African intellectual 
mils Newsweek and Time mngu- 
ane,and one or two local papers as 
Mil. And it is conceivable that he 
right even had time once l in a while 
ia dip into that decorative set of cn- 
rydopedias one sees more and more 
fine days adorning the sitting-rooms 
ri the intellectual elite and their emu- 
btors. 

Time is a serious handicap. In the 
iuj« urban areas where the intcl- 
rttifj Is generally live with other elite 
fwps (political, business, military. 
&} lime tends to he shorter soul 
bffltcr. After the day’s work and 
•fa and perhaps, for the very con- 
^ntious, another hour or two in 
« olllcc, there is television before 
u rounds of cocktail and dinner 
mim that might go on Into the 
hours. As the number of our 
jwlectnals is still relatively small 
!*? *| lend lo belong to the same 
highiy-smiglil-aflcr group, and 
? be drawn into ihe same cycle of 
^-consuming high-life, 
wl there arc oilier limiting factors 
Sp? ,ime ' The habit of reading 
®l is clearly the most important. 
Jf if it were strongly developed in 
® mldlecluals some of them at 
g would find the lime. But the 
simply not there. 

Jn|«8 or 1959 I did a little crude 
fjsrch in a small British Council 
Jy at Enugu. where I lived at the 
nw. 1 POfn thal ttNte exercise f 
*® m y own statistical satisfae- 
l had always known 



instinctively. I discovered that the 
European residents of Enugu read 
fiction, poetry, drama, etc, while the 
Africans read history, economics, 
mathematics, etc. My research was 
easy enough because die library had 
the interesting, and convenient, .sys- 
tem of recording in pink or black on 
the borrowing card according to the 
colour of the borrower. (1 hasten to 
add that no racism Was ever intended ; 
the system was developed nut of a 
genuine curiosity lo ascertain the 
reading habits of the two communi- 
ties. J 

It wins dear that the Africans who 
went to that library did not go in 
search uf literary pleasure. They were 
concerned mostly with one or other of 
the many external examinations of 
London University or the City and 
Guiids. 

In the last few months I was told 
separately by two university pro- 
fessors of about my own generation 
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tone from Ibadan. Nigeria, and llic 
other from Lusaka. Zambia) that they 
never had time tu read fiction. The 
one from Lusaka was gracious 
enough to add “ except your honks 
The other, an historian, made no such 
concessions : the farthest he was pre- 
pared to wander from history whs lo 
biographies. 

When these two professors were al 
school fifteen or twenty years ago 
they probably never read anything 
that wasn't a textbook. If they 
offered literature in their Cambridge 
School Certificate examination then 
they probably read a couple of novels 
like Pride and Prejudice, Wmheriny 
Heights, Fur Away and Long Ago: 
one Shakespeare play, must likely 
Julius Caesar or Romeo and Juliet, 
and that would bo all. In their class 
there might he a hoy nr two who had 
a special fiair for literature. Such 
people would pick up on their own 
some Peter Clicyncy or Agatha 
: Christie, but more likely Marie 
[ Corrclli and Bertha Clay- 
' So high was the admiration for 
' Marie C'orrelli that ill u little book 
| just published in Nigeria by some- 
one who was probably at school at 
Ihe same lime as my two professors. 

| she is numbered among the world's 
! super-women, in the company of 
1 Juan of Arc and Mary Magdalene, 
Such was the literary background 
; of today’s African intellect utils; 

; Many of Lhcm arc eminent in their 
various academic disciplines and 
professions and seem none the worse 
fur their shaky literary beginnings 
, (and are certainly unaware of Fow- 
• Jcr's conceit about an illiterate man 
j being not simply one who’ cannot 
j read and write but one who is un- 
acquainted with good literature^. 

. So much for the present What is 
[ the augury for the future 7 Will the 
" intellectuals of tomorrow (who are 
at school today) read more, or is the 
book, already pronounced dead by 
some in the West, going: to be- still- 
born in Africa? 

The most hopeful sign is that books 
and readmg are sq raucH-rhore in the 
fl(r todhy. Bveh (fjOM vyho cdbfe^s 
to not reading still find the heed ' to 
make 1 the confession.. One might 
almost talk of a literary ambience. 
Present-day schoolchildren are much 
more . a Wit re of literature’ than was 
generally the case in my own school- 
days. And I mean literature ps a 
living phenomenon. . So many of 
them today ure nut just passively 
aware ; they want lo write and ate 
writing.. • 

Two factors give them an iidtam- 
, luge over my own; generation. There 
are more books around "and- more, 
libraries; and there arc books with 
n familiar ring and background. : 

... The 'availability of boijks Is of 
crucial importance in creating both 
computed readers and future writers. 

. The huriitw* of "young people who 
are 1 writing ;or .wanting, to , Write in. 
■ Africa today must be Inimdnst. . ,1 
get letter* all the.tltpe from Egst and 
West Africa frohi such petiple. Eypt 
as I write iio^y 1 have u batch, of 
rather. impressive ptwihii from ah . up-, 
employed ybiihg .man jlh 

. !• i ■; Viv .■ • 
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Juvc hefore nw a k-llei frmii a soldier 
in some reiuok: p;irt n] Nigeria who 
says lie luv «.ninplelL(l a novel and 
would like me to see it ; and I have 
"ii my iabrc about lueniy niiiiiu- 
».eripix ol novels that managed some- 
how 1 n penet rate my recent .i til i- 
nianuseripl harrieadc. 

When 1 was a buy things were 
rather different. Hooks were iare 
indeed, I remember the very strong 
inipressiun made on me by ihe rows 
and rows uf hooks in my school lib- 
rary when I first got there in 1 9*M. 1 
was. of course, must fortunate in 
gaining admission lo a government 
college, one of those rare schools 
whieh tiie colonial admin istral ion 
built and endowed lavishly, for ob- 
scure reasons of its own. Cricket was 
played zealously ;md, in one of them 
al least. Eton Fives. But their most 
valuable asset was bonks, it is no 
doubt significant that, besides myself, 
almost all ol the first generation of 
Nigerian writers had gone lo one of 
the four or five government colleges ; 
T. M. Aluko. Cyprian Ekwcnsi. Gab- 
riel Okarn, Wole Soyinka, J. P. Clark. 
Christopher Okigbo, V. (’. Ike. Nkcm 
Nwankwo. Klechi Amudi. 

By contrast, the vast majority of 
schools had inadequate libraries or 
none al all. I was not lo know fully 
what advantage we had had until I 
went years later to leach in one or 
the so-called private schools in my 
district and discovered that the school 
“ library “ consisted of a dusiy cup- 
board containing one copy of the 
Holy Rihlc. five pamphlets entitled 
The Adventures of Tar ran. and one 
.copy of a popular novel called The 
Sorrows of Satan. 

Things have greatly improved. 
Rooks arc today much more widely 
available in schools and public libra- 
ries. And what is more, the young 
reader can read something from 
African literature. We never had that. 
In our time literature was just another 
marvel that came with all the other 
wondrous things of civilization, like 
motor cars and aeroplanes, from fit r 
away. They had very little; to do 
with us. Or rather we had very little 
to do with them, except in the role 
of wide-eyed consumers. Today; in 
the realm of literature at least, such 
inhibiting nrm-idenlificnlinn fe 
already a thing nf the past. 

The inheritor of that impressive set 
of encyclopedias acquired today for 
prestige on hire-purchase mny actu- 
ally come to use it. 

1-ct me end on a paradoxical note. 
If ihe present-day intellectuals in 
Africa have rend so little from the 
literature of the West with which they 
had such dose dealings and by which 
their destiny wus so largely shaped, 
how hits this affected their picture of 
the West and through the West their 
view nr. the world 7 The African 
Intellectual's knowledge of the West 
(and he knows a lot iporc about the 
West than the Western intellectual 
knows about Africa) comes to ; him 
not frdm literature but from personal 
contact. African intellectuals are 
among the most widely travel Ud in 
the world today. Just as they arc ip 
high demand .at embassy parties jn 
their national capitals,' so arc they 
assiduously courted with • foreign 
scholarships, fellowships, travel 
grants and all kinds of business and 
professional junketing abroad. / A rid 

North .. Afiierjcq ; ‘ and . those.' whfl 
studied .in thp: new : Africa n upiveraii 
ties. wore, likely to hpVe been taught 
by teaehpri from the West, . . 

There : firsl-hiind contacts are 
boupd tp decrease in 'significance as 
the overall population ofi Afridttn 
jptellcdtunU Increase? imd as , African 
universities become .more; and' jnbre 
Africanized. As thia tr^hd continues, 
.African Inl^Ueclu^tiwIJr "become 
itibre generally^ lanpt^pi of Euro- 
peiiris and Artipfjdms even 8s these 
are 1 today igooftthi -i.'df* 'Africans. 
Therefore rrt'ay ’/wprijldte about : a 

future in wnfeh . thp African intdl-. 
lectua] wjl[ come tofjsly fqr his know- 
ledge of the West on h(ytl\s und- slock 
inlagds from that Hindi! dfy popular 


that this .may ; be sbif}e»^iat !bf fret by 
ii greater, knowledge of himself, add 
rif :jAfrIcai from -his: bvim literature:; 

•Cbmnt A chetje^ Is Q Nigerian, novelist 

faid:$Jidrt*&io}y writer!,' -.,. j, -..F 
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Egypt: 

Imperialism 
and Revolution 

By Jacques Berque 

"This ]<Yi- nr)i hi-Ih ilfir. iun|iin-il hv sni 

Ini- Egypt mul in Torma-it by nn 

inlimiiU' knowledge i ■!' (hr- ('(•unlvy, 
haa muck- n truly slupi'iuluiih allc-mpt 
in nrJiii‘vi><>inpsiihy with it." 

Jtivhurd -Jahiw, The Finum ini Times, 

"Thunk a In bis gilli-rl tinnhhilnr Fin 
lxirLmit in (k-)itb «f Kgypt i < nni's »*ver 
in Hnid iHh wit Ii l In- shimi- stunning 
fresliniw as 1 hi.* uriginul." — 

The Ivcanomiat. 

"A n‘Hpiuiiileiit nnd miLhnritur.iv’u 
Hludy . . . No-tuir who aKeiuiil s 1 lit) 
ile tin ilivfi study of ICgypt 's -/.ig-vnq 
niuruli [riwurdK nationiiuud will ho 
nhlolndn wit haul hiawurk.” — 

Gordon llrtjok-Shrpherd , 'The Sunday 
Telegraph. 

Trim h1 j it ell hy Jen n Stewart. With Uft 
ilhisl rati nils anil three maps. A! 16 

Greece 

Without 

Columns 

The Making of the 
Modern Greeks 
By David Holden 

Mr Holden is chief foreign 
conwpuiiiloiit of The Sunday Times, 
and the unthnrof Fa merit lo Arabia. 

In I his ui'w booh he uims lo pimw tlw 
scroLMi nf muluiil inisunrierstnmlinR 
tlmt Kef-ms tu hung hHwei'ii Uritif and 
thu western world. Though not n 
philiielieno in the usual sense oft ho 
word, he likes the Greeks; and bin 
outlook thbiiffl) (Urtnt'Hed, is by nn 
mi -n n h uiisymtiiilhel i i: , ( Kriuly i -n 
May 16) £3 

Dawn and the 
Darkest Hour 

A study of Aldous Huxley 
By George Woodcock 

1 'WnndoncTi’H bqok in as Uraely na it in 
admirable. Although he lakes issue . , 
with Homo aspects, nnil with the ' 
dogmatic tone, of Huxley ’a mystical 
writings, ho has always been 
sympathetic to hia pnciftani, 

dccenLralisin and Hltartarianiem, Rqtl • ‘ 

he fiRs a lifelong- intimate, 
acqu dint ance \vit h the whole oeuvre. . • ' - 

His book is not only lucid and ■ 

thorough but intelligonlly fi iendly ’’— 
I^-ank Kennode, The Listener. £3-60" 

The Happier 
Life 

B^Doiiglais Duim 

A now colleotJon ^Ipfptjpn^s 
Douglas Du^/i, ; :i 

h win prfia entdd’ wleK r laSdmCTSoi ’ ^ T' ! ■ 
Maugliaiti Award fo)r liis first book. -. . , 

’ Terry Street . : .■ .... ^ ! . . ; 

JohnDovvIand 

By Diana .Fouiton „ 

‘^a'flrst'AiflTW^hBtuilyqfonenftlio : V- 
gceatdst bitjatciaris nfthel5iirabeUian i 

and Jficabeim'ems. 'Tle>npver h»d, 

. but jma Jiang d east-tad, i» noble book { u 
laal he reoeivcs itfirqirithe band# 6f J ; 
Diaria Fdulton, who Has ]ovtng]y -,-K 
laboured nVer it for more then thirty 
years. This Is a big book, which J ' i’ , 

cannot imagine Will be easily a * / 

' auppi-sqded/'— Wllfrty Milter*, ; 

The Guardian. Illustrated with 16 ; . 

' jage& fif plates end nun)«rouB muf-ic 
ok ample#^;"’: V.--,'-. £1? '.-.v- 
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Lia l studies 


To the Editor 


Books and the BBC 

Sir.- h hu« been my privilege, over 
quite a number of years, to be involved 
in die affairs of both " media and thus 
1 have un especial interest in David 
Wade’s ftr»t article (May 5). I a little 
regret that his title should be “the 
limits of the electronic media “ in rela- 
tion In the hook rather than the possi- 
bilities. If I learnt one lesson fairly 
quickly from my experience, it was of 
the dependence of the “electronic 
media V upon the literacy of its adher- 
ents. 7lie impact and purposes of 
public service broadcasting f which is, 
or should be, very much more than a 
catch-phrase and within the precision 
of words can be relevant only to an 
authority such us the BBC) have to ba 
conditioned to the hopefully assumed 
ability of its audience to understand 
the meaning and nuance of words. This 
is the prerequisite of any effective pro- 
gramme, whether by radio or television. 

) have never felt that broadcasting and 
bonks tor reading) have been or should 
be in competition. What 1 believe to 
Imve happened is that, since the advent 
nf " broadcasting ", people who used to 
read a lot tend to read less, but that 
the minds of very many more, who 
never nr seldom read at all, are now 
expanded and agiluted by what they see 
and hear and consequently arc led to 
further rending. 

In all my time with the BBC, as one 
of its governors, there was a constant 
awareness of the need for good " book ** 
programmes, both for radio and for 
television, but the problems were and 
are considerable and no experimenta-' 
tion has yet, I think, proved wholly 
successful. 

One possibility from the earlier days 
of radio hus not been followed up by 
television. An older generation will 
remember Sir Wolford Davies's series 
" Music and the Ordinary Listener ", it 
is to be doubted if nnv series has ever 
so triumphantly achieved its purpose. 

It literally created a music-loving nation 
and evoked a response which lime has 
quickened and invigorated. 

I have long* felt that a similar' sort 
of programme on the meaning of 
** words ” could servo an almost r renter 
purpose but the problems, admittedly, 
are many. Ono such television pro- 
gramme loosely deriving from this 
notion and televised more than once 
some few years aqo was ft word -by- 
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still a soldier, as second -in -command to 
the British Embus to Yugoslavia 
which stayer! in I. on dun until the relief 
of Belgrade. (The reason fur this 
appointment was (hat the British 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia, Sir Ralph 
Stephenson, knew King Peter and the 
Government in exile and f, through my 
SOE duties, knew a little about the Par- 
tisans.) I have to give this preliminary 
paragraph to show that 1 was in the 
unusual position of seeing both sides 
of this question. 

It seems to me that there nre a num- 
ber of points that have not been suffi- 
ciently stressed in your correspondence. 

(1) The British Embassy lo Yugo- 
slavia, King Peter of Yugoslavia, the 
Government in exile of Yugoslavia, 
who hod indeed appointed Mihajlovie 
as tlieir War Minister, were in London. 
In these circumstances only the most 
overwhelming und demonstrable proof 
that it was in the Allied interests lo sup- 
port .Tito exclusively could conceivably 
have brought about this change. 

(2) During cnrlv I U43 the Allied posi- 
tion was precarious. Even after our 
landing in Italy, progress up the leg of 
Italy was slow, it was of immense 
military importance for the British and 
American forces in Italy that large 
numbers of German divisions should be 
contained in Yugoslavia. These Ger- 
man divisions, if unrcqtiired in Yugo- 
slavia, would have been available to tha 
Nazis as reinforcements against the 
British and American troops. 

(3) As head of the SOE Unit dealing 
with Yugoslav iu l automatically re- 
ceived the reports from our missions 
with MihnjlovK* and with Tito. My own 
reports were sent lo the head of SOB 
in London. There was ono exception to 
this arrangement. Shortly after the 
middle of 1943 the chier of the British 
Forces Egypt, 1 think General Maitland 
Wilson, asked the head of SOE in Cairo 
for a report on Yugoslavia. I was 
Instructed to prepare this report. In the 
British Army there is an agreed formula 
for presenting reports lo senior officers. 
Fortunately, ns I had been to Stall Col- 
lege. f knew this formula. J mention 
this tiny 'point because it meant that my 
document h%d not lo bo rewritten and 
I therefore knew the exact details which 
wore presented to the British Generals. 
After giving the title of my document 
I summarized as objectively as possible. 


Partisans were active and thin on (he 
ground in those parts of Yugoslavia 
occupied by Mihajlovie and his 
CeintM. Mv report totally convinced 
the head of SOE in Cairo. After this 
report Mihnjlovil was asked to prove 
that lie was willing to attack the Ger- 
mans, and when his reaction was un- 
satisfactory. supplies to him did. in fact, 
cease. As this report was addressed to 
the military authorities and not to SOB 
London, I presume it still exists in the 
military archives. If Dame Rebecca 
West believes that nvtr main job was to 
defeat the Nazis and not lo play poli- 
tics, possibly she would have found my 
report convincing. 

(4) Mihajlovid : I can easily believe 
that in 1936 Dame Rebecca was told 
that Mihajlovie was anti-Nazi. I find it 
rather obvious that when Yugoslavia was 
attacked by the Nazis a professional sol- 
dier in the Yugoslav army was against 
the enemy. 1 can accept the pleasant re- 
marks of Colonel Rnilcy about MihnJ- 
lovii* ; but they arc irrelevant. The evi- 
dence seems to show (hat Mihajlovie, a 
Pan-Serb, at some date decided that the 
final control in Yugoslavia would tie 
between his forces and those of the Parti- 
sans; he therefore considered that he 
should not dissipate his forces by fight- 
ing the Germans but conserve them for 
the. final conflict with the Partisans. This 
brought about b tacit understanding be- 
tween Mihajlovil's Cetniks and the 
Nazis. There were indeed skirmishes be- 
tween the Cetniks and the Partisans. Had 
litis been encouraged lo develop by sup- 
plying further arms to Mihojlovid it 
would have played straight into (he hands 
of the Nazis and permitted them to with- 
draw German forces for activities else- 
where. The decision of Mihajlovid from 
u British military point of view svas disa- 
strous. Front the point of view of Mihaj- 
lovkf achieving his own ends it was also 
disastrous : there was in Yugoslavia 
n widespread and passionate desire to 
achieve freedom from the Nazi aggres- 
sor. This meant inevitably that many 
Yugoslavs, in no sense communists, 
joined those groups which were actively 
fighting the Germans: these were the 
Partisans; even followers of Mihajlovid 
changed sides when they were convinced 
that this was the only method of fight- 
ing the Nazis. 

(3) The suggestion that Churchill came 
lo a decision to hand over Yugoslavia 
to Stalin is stupid. As late as the autumn 
of 1944 Churchill wanted to arrange 
through the Prime Minister of the Gov- 
ernment' ht exile a 1 ? rapprochement 
between King Peter and Tito. 

(6) Dame Rebecca's flippant remark 
that the way to got on was to be sent to 


courage played a major part in the final 
defeat of the Nazis. What helped Tito 
—one can equally accurately say the 
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supporters those principles for which 
we were purporting to fight during tho 
Second World War. 

U. J. LOR1NG. 

6 Middleton Grove, London N7. 

Sir, — As Dame Rebecca West has it 
in for Oxford dons— and now Cam- 
bridge ones (May 5)— I will take the 
precaution of not using college writing 
paper. It appears to me, as nn un- 
trained historian, that what Dame 

Rebecca West is saying is that those smiimriiy wun Sidney'!. WU1 
who were not there are better witnesses haps the most compelling evident thn 
than those who were there. Mansell was imitating is not vivbleb 

RICHARD COBIJ. ‘ u ~ " 

59 Victoria Road, Oxford. ' 


J. 1 ^' stroke to the top of the stem*. 

Dus is not unique lo Sidney bu! 
characteristic of that writer and k « 
used elsewhere by Mansell; 
curved movement to the right 4x2 
^terminates n nnd m, seen in^WiC* 

. 3225 v n 5- d , " Sidnci ”• ij »ho cC 

eristic of Sidney and not of MamS 
{?* (adura to dose the 0 «■ 
• Wijton is n habit of Sidney and boi 
of Mansell. There are other poirniri 
similarity with Sidney’s hand, bin*. 


Sir,— Several contributors to this 
debate (April 14, 21 and 28) have re- 
ferred to the “Mihojlovid myth'', lo his 
“collaboration" with the Axis, and lo 
his ” unwillingness to fight ” the invaders 
of his country. Your readers may be 
interested to know that the Wchrmacht 
undertook more operations to catch 
Mihajlovie than Tito, and that various 
Gorman military commands offered a 
prize on more occasions for the capture 
of the Cctnik leader than for that of 
his- belter-known rival. 

. IVAN AVAKUMOVIC. 

Department of History, University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada, 


The State of English 

Sir.— Luckless Mr Page (April 28) — 
too late for Jonathan Miller's Cam- 
bridge and too early for David Frost's. 

If these nre the names by which it is ... _ . 

natural for him to invoke the place, poem whose publication is thought lo 
no wonder he had little Lime for the have caused tito nrresl of Kyd red At 
" isolated, half-comic " Dr Lea vis. No 
wonder ho found more ontcrtaining 
"Hugh Sykes Davies illustrating nine- 
teen th-century teapot acting style". 


the photograph in the TLS but is 
striking to anyone who examines a! 
manuscript ; the hand of the body rf 
the text is firm, that of the subscript 
has the tremor and timidity ebanttoi 
tic of the care and tensed muscles d 
the unpractised imitator. 

Mr Buxton may of course akni 
assume a sudden uguc or even an na- 
tal ion of an imitation, but l tatat 
that if he does so he is ignoring Ok 
evidence, ns he has ignored evidence'! 
the manuscript: (I) that Denny i* 
known to Mansell's family (folZlh, 
Mansell's copy of his uncle's ta 
lo J. Palmer), and (2j that Ik 
copying of Sidney's letter need not 
have been a university exercise (fo) 4v, 
the back of the leaf reproduced in lit 
TLS. where we find copied, to judpbj 
(lie hand, at about the same tin 
ns Sidney's letter, a poem whkh 
is, to say the least, unlikely to 
have been a university exercise: 
it is bended, as noted in Sotheby's 
scholarly catalogue, "A LM 
fiktc (ujpon the French Church WA 
in London, Ann 0 1593°", and is lb 
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Bumper fungus The bourgeois vacuum 


nnd personal to the point of pure R. SOBOLEV : 
medilriti.m und introspection in many Znptid : Kino i ■nolndyczli 

Mr Sandl'ord reviews and pays lip- ^PP- Moscow : Iskuwvu. 1R. 67K. 

service to the scholarship of the divine 

mushroom, particularly to the pio- ■ Tlk* world described in this book is 


and lend to accentuate the acci- 
dental." Even worse, they re fuse to 
make judgments; they pose questions 
without providing answers. 

Sobolev expresses appreciation of 
" New Wave " directors. Godard. 


Youth of today would consider 
(hat questioning the young eon pic 
in 77 te Ortui/mie proved one’s 
retrogression. And yet : " This is 
one of (he ugliest phenomena of 
contemporary bourgeois reality- Hie 
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lutaiy Snndford, ncsl known For ins burgeoning science of ctlinomicology. is more u Sovicl sociological analysis ‘•autobiographical M approach 
vision play* Cathy Come Home, Descriptions of burlesque shows in of Western society than an exam in a- making of films. Their flints 
iratdW in Mexico in search of Ihc Mexico City, visits to an Acapulco Hon ‘if either the cinema, the role of scandal because they reject 


fcjKirie mushroom known to pro- brothel, and incidental remarks on the youth in the cinema or even the place 
j£TvIvid hallucinations, and this sexual attributes of various women of yot 


youth in this society. What func- 


personu 
ich to the 
caused 
rejected the 
consoling fairyslorics " of Holly- 
wood. In spile of their awareness of 


lity. 

Rut, Sobolev maintains, Western 
youth seeks action — hence the New 
Left, nnd Ihc waning fortunes of the 
screen heroes and heroines of the 


ilookhlhc story of his experiences encountered en route arouse a sits- tion does cinema or literature have the dangers of the spiritual vacuum 1960s, And because youth cannot 
ttoi It is. therefore, basically a picion that this is merely nn attempt jn this world ? They both reflect (he in which people of the West live, they idols on Ihc screen, they look 


pul book ; bill it is more 
& than a travel hook, for it 
•Ak-hes upon the worlds of fiction 


lo jump on the drugs -nnd -sex band- 
wagon ; yet it is written with tin 
honesty and directness that tends to 


increasingly violent tendencies of 
society and encourage them by 
cynically portraying them to the cx- 


luubiography, and scholarship, and allay such suspicions. This is light- elusion of more positive human nttri 
i fir loo discursive to serve even weight reading, likely to be eventually butes. Even documentaries art 
it a record of a trip to Mexico, consigned to the guest-room shelves guilty of negativism : " They satisfy 


of Marlowe lo the Priiy 


point by point, the evidence at my dls- 1,0 * ons , e; ' n ,hoie mon,lw 

posnl. Toe formula recommends that 1943 decisions were made 

the last paranraph, which is the conclu- almost nobody had heard of Tito. Sold- 


Tho real Paradox is tihiU the features 
of Canibridac English that Mr Pago 
condemns— irhc weokiy tmorlal essay, 
tho long tripos papers, ihc cull of the 
First-Hire just the things that Dr Lea via 
hna himself spoken out against across 
the jxsftns. Perhaps a reason for the 


summons 
Council). 

R. E. ALTOR 

.St Edmund Hull, Oxford. 


‘Socialism and 
the Great War’ 
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Ti$cr , Il wHS>wideJv applauded : ahff biUbfir^ After nearly thirty yeart [ cannot ,n l° L e « c niy-occupicd counlriei did not, n Two amfitora arise. RirsHy, does Mr (May 5), your reviewer suggests W 
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France and , OefMMft 
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much to the point if he ooultl describe 


it done a guide. The intimate of middle-aged hippies, but it is fresh. 
Is more suggestive of a charming, .stimulating, well written, 
than n docunienttiry. rambling and very enjoyable, 
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The Donovan line 


are 
satisfy 

the hunger of readers and viewers 
for information, but they run away 
from (lie typical, refuse to generalize 


It MORTIMER t 

fide Unions nnd Technological 
(luge 

i Oxford University Press, 
hptibick, £1. 


■*” there has bedn ' ,t«tncmbor overy piece of evlrieneo which t* 1 fw easo of the Balkans, normally Pago think mat his unsatisfactory by 1914 Socialist 

? further WWirtjK to deal to thi* way Was. then li> front of. me but mV -last decide themselves even which country Oambrid&o odueation qualifier or d»- be revolutionary, 

itt» What, aRer all,' is a basic require*' Paragraph ri»ri: "Cease supplies' to ,hey would be, sent to. (When l volun- gunUHea him as a uruvorsity teacher of especially in Fj 

wm or sociei^a reverence for ajtd an. Mlhailovic fnrtHwlth,’’ On what ovl- ,cercJ for lhis activity I was scheduled EngHih? Secondly, it would bo very know Hus to bo i 

T aS 1 j. wor d? wlUrfi, «rca vras this conclusion reached 7 10 be parachuted to Mihajlovid; owing rauoh to tho point if ho oould describe cvidcnco for this. 


•(a) I had sources, including but also 
Wnioh 1 was 


to a minor physical defect 1 wax unable 

other than coded. material, Wlitchl was lo *0 parachute examination ond 
not permitted to reveal even - to- my was therefore, owing to previous intelli 


no further alien)’ 
with 
monl 
exact 

whert strung idBtither, dictate abtlo'n and 
infojrm . roffeciioii. 

.1 sug&eal (bon (hat In hi* impressive 
and Important study Mr -Wade should 
be persuaded. to regard trtore fbe possl- 
bi titles ..than rhe. limitations,. Come what 

*? ; nd iQ tliesfe. sources confirmed, tire 'evidence 
mpid.ly .developing miracles of gadgelry.; I had from ‘other sources l wits por- 
„ ' ROBERT LUSTY,., rallied to reveal, • - 

Hutchinson Publishing Group Ltd, , fb) l had the reports of the SOE mis- 

. alons with tire Partisans, ' iocludittg of 
, ' course those of F. W. Deak(n who was 
1 at- TUO's headquarters. (This part of 

h ' :in jy dqcument was, icttally cooflrmeU.nt 

.the end of 1 943, by an excellent report 


senior officers (I did not do so then and 
I have never dooo so aince). This, in 
fact, proved no major disadvantage, ax 
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3 Filiroy Square/ Lon don WI. 


Sir;-- ; 

dealing with Yuabslu via during . 

month* ivi 1943 when's British. del 

was made to. give, exclusive aid to 


nCe experience, appointed the head of 
o SOE Yugoslav Unit.) 

(7) If it is accepted that the object 
was to defeat the Nazis, a correct deci- 
sion was made. It was not a minor deci- 
sion.' Regrettably, 1 have forgotten — 
what I then knew— the number of Ger- 
man divisions in Yugoslavia. The 
German forces in Yugoslavia were 
immense: not only in numbers, but in 
quality, including one of the few crack 
fully motorized divisions. Close col- 


.. .. — cvidcnco for this. 

tnc obviously mu oh superior way in 
which the subject [% taught *t Simon 
Fraser. It would be good to know 
how tho chaps nre making out, undis- 
turbed by tho "distinctive provincial 
nocewt " of Dr Loavis, unshadowed by 
the ghosts of Chaucer, Milton or 
Wordsworth, suffering only the inter- 
regnum between tho Burnaby of the 
last talk ehow man and the Burnaby of 
tho next disc jockey. 


In ilio first instance, your 
should follow his own advice tad sra 
more credence to the opinions « w 
temporaries. Pollco nnu n V. D ! , rz 
archives in France, now availw* " 
all. demonstrate that, althouKn 
authorities may have been vervo^ 

about u»hnl constituted rOVOllttw 
a 
sti 


the most reasonable 

^ ch for .any manager who finds 
iters resisting innovation is to 
ftdntthal iltey my be resisting not 
it poposals on their merits hut a 
nvmcc of betrayals by past 
mijers— perhaps long before (he 
reien Involved were born, 
flu phenomenon is particularly 
OTimoa in mature and bitter indus- 
,t in Tl cun be ovoreome, ax much 
tithe recent experience of mining Ints 
;tara. Unfortunately, without the 
^jwssvy perspective many people 
prt ihnl workers in general and 
l*fc unions in particular arc inevi* 
^ both conservative und obstrue- 
fe: 

N# trade union official can 
®ew for long that his members 
,w completely in the wrong, lie 
MM even assume, as managers so 
[fw fo, that they arc wantonly led 
da y by piratical " militants ”, Yot 
** Irade union officials nre ns 
lilted by hubil and objectives 
J* their members as managers 
£: they ore in careers of service, 
ttB **ly in jobs. 

comments arc an essential 
5?* J. E. Mortimer's useful 


iy", Ihe French Socialist b the Science and Engineering 

i(il » dHcribtd; Mr Morlimsr hni 


Mihajlovie 

i? if ^P 01 ^? ral 1 Dedijer. CDlonel Miloje MUoievid 

hi Row 
, Colonel 

■j f . . - meaning 1 realized which 
side of the bread the Allied cause was 
iKS* 1 -iiSSSi ls . Jo say, Partisan 


£.t!K* d - 5 ls - M “y Partistu 
trt^ital.pvervyhelraiQ^' 
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commissaires would not have 

^ , ANTHONY BEAL. the lengths they did to undermine U?. 

24 Loom Lane, Radlett, Hertfordshire. Infiltrate Socialist activity >1 mv*# 

of the parly had they wniwn » JJ 
"In 1914 tho authorities were aM^ 
prised as the Socialist Icadere bi 

Sir Philip Sidney & •SS. 0 '* s5* 

. i ^°P® , .^ a J p r Juci-Jensen of the lorae and carefully drawn *9 
(April 28) and Mr Buxton (Alaroh 24, lists of Socialist " susnecls « I™ '■ 
April ,1 4), who 'protest their preoceupa 


net " B 1 


? nd i lh0 j Pflrl,S0 ° 1 !; . ^ The* above evidence'shmveci diot 
Allee . Simy arrival , n London. . wittt iho hultr wr 



lion with an accurate" transcript, will- Nor was /evolutionary fervour 
therefore And the -generosity or mind f 
to accent the correction of Mr Buxton’s 


fined to unknown militants. In wnj 
to your reviewer's sug^" 0 " 


been 1 made by French Socialist Party at 
51- il^i ^rayi opinion, no : is a aerlbus error to lump 

Mr DaVids and German Socialists lowtherfwW 
I’ artd P : r 0sbc) rn (as poses of analysis, for , nil . thri ^ 

reported by Mr Mansbridge, April I4J shared the same iqtemalionall n*f* 
are correct to reaq “ with studdy The moving ever further away wjLJp 
.I®* 1 ® 1 , which follows wi could perhaps honeymoon period with the 
beTWAomh it is more likely to be /), after Dreyfus; Jaurfes blmse f 
buL the noxt firaphy must be h arid not 191 J, bitterly disillusioned 
P*'.. ^ Mansells : hand, at this point geols politicians " and doubled 

W 

n fprrD ' J* boldly angled and 
jmrved, never reducing elsewhere to 

^ sinyjie weak arc. if we may |udae' this view. _ -. 

Mr Buxton, In '-. As for the suggestion that JJ-Jjl 
^tirreneea of tho. socialist leaders trusjed th^ 

Lj 188 ,^ ■■ unfortunately and menta ", this }s simply histoncalty . 


sibility of real reform wriWn 

existing social framework-^^Jr/T 
was temperamentally 
acknowledge the logical conolira 0 *: i 
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trade unions actually say and do as 
institutions, and he docs not Vie&iUbtc 
to kick away some of the 
assumptions : 

Union members arc accused of being 
Luddites for acting with the name 
motivation ns tho machine-breakers 
nmong the Imndloom weavers und 
other textile workers In the early days 
of the Industrial Revolution. The 
answer to this ohurge is that over 
much the ^renter pari of industry und 
commerce rt simply is not true. 

What is true is that unions exist to 
monitor the behaviour of managers, 
nnd in certain circumstances to ob- 
struct it. This inevitably produces 
ambivalence among trade union 
leaders. As public men, they are well 
aware of the benefits that technolog- 
ical change and innovation cun 
bring: 

They make belter conditions possible, 
but the reward-, of induct rial progress 
arc not usually distributed by employ- 
ers us an net of benevolence. In many 
situations collective bargaining is a 
blunt Instrument for bringing about a 
redistribution of inconio between cap!- 
This has been 


st rumen! has had its day. His con- 
cepts arc straightforward Donovan: 


fail because they cannot give a deep 
social analysis of reality nnd because 
they have nothing positive with which 
to All this vacuum. 

The book includes a passing des- 
cription of n number of flints, and n 
more detailed description, of a few, 
nnd It lingers over n fevv heroes— hoth 
celluloid and real. Mfchd in God- 
ard’s Breathless is seen as a rather 
intellectual precursor to later " Hell’s 
Angels" la phenomenon which is 
attributed solely to America), Bri- 
gitte Bardot, the ideal horoinc of the 
late 1950s, embodies Vadim's decla- 


lo wards real people — Che Guevara, 
even Mao Tse-tung, misguided 
though this may be. The New I.cfl 
is a positive phenomenon ; it shows 
that al though young people arc not 
by themselves a force strong enough 
to mnkc n social revolution, no social 
change can be accomplished with out 
them. 

A chapter is devoted to under- 
ground films nnd the author feels 
that these arc moving ideologically 
towards the New Left. The book 
contains stills from mrtny films— 
reproductions so bad as to mukc 
familiar actors and actresses almost 
unrecognizable. (These pictures tire 


ration that " the youth of today don’t 
rebel against the morals of their 

grosser the need is to improve negotiating parents and of society— they simply -. „ , . __ - 

procedures so that changes affecting don’t recognize them . BB, asSobo- surety rivalled in poor quality only 
workers* interests are not introduced lev calls her, Is beyond ordinary 
without discussion and so that grlcy- nioral considerations. Blit by the 

1960s she had fallen from her 
podestal and given way to the 
new revolution in cinema — the 
celluloid sex revolution. This sex 
revolution heralds the end of 
love and real human feelings, 
whose swan song Godard sings Ln 
those (Unis in which tha woman lie 
loved, Anna Karina, starred. On thq 
oilier liand. The Graduate demon- 
strates Ihc Fact that the "new 
morality " of die West is no more 
(hnn a tmuaformnllon of (he old 
bourgeois morality nnd un attempt 
Lo portray it ax something new. 


on res of nil kinds can be raised within 
the procedure, dealt with quickly, and 
resolved at workshop level. 

Mr Mortimer feels able to be 
" cautiously optimistic " after a con- 
cise review of TUC policy nnd the 
attitudes of trade union officialdom 
in general. Others tend more nnd 
more to the view that collective 
bargaining which leaves managers 
" free to manage " within negotiated 
chains must in the end give way to a 
system which ties their liberty to 
manage by statutory accountability 
to their subordinates as woH as ihc 
owners of the business, nationalized 
or not. 

If die Undo union movement 
could bo pliinncd anew, Mr Morli- 
mor observes, jts proGilo would look 
very different. Bven then problems 
would begin to arise with changes hi 
the structure of industry. Indeed, no 


by those colour postcards which turn 
photographs or familiar Russian 
scenes into some tiling resembling 
bod watercolour painting.) 

What of the future? The 1970* 
hold no hope for bourgeois youlh 
who are trying to reject old laws und 
old norms. But their numbers rise, 
they will increasingly determine the 
style, the life and tho tastes of aocietj 
—and they will Increasingly deni nnd 
change and social reform. Sobol e\ 
ends on q note of warning : none oi 
the problems which gave rise to the 
rebellion of youth -and then to a 
broad protest movement has been 
resolved. 


lal und labour* • » ■ *«»>•-• ««**■« — , _ , . 

achieved by a combination of pressures country lins solved all the problems 
evened in collective hargidning, in the of change, and none is likely to 
field of industrial und economic policy, solvo many of thorn by reonmma- 
und in pulilics. 

Mr Mortimer docs not join the 
debate about whclhcr the blunl in- 


tion. The refusal to bo ruffled and 
throw wild punches is a great merit 
of (his unpretentious book. 


8 bomber 0 f two unions, u 
of one oF them, and 
jwornn of two. He has moved 
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IAIN SCARLET « 
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ism, the fuel is nol immediately ob- 
vious from his book. He Is at pains 
to make clear that (he five women of 


»5ii' hN£ of 5 »Trm 200pp. Sldgwkk »nd Jnd«on. £2.50 „ h ' 0 „ ,,c wri.es nre not in.coM to 

(paperbitek, 40p). constitute » cross-section of those 


H, . Prices and Incomes Board, (puperh 
.a. ftbQve all, a quiet voice, 

^ book he looks at what 
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who arc " on the game -Neverthe- 
less, they do happen to Include a 
housewife inking this way of supple- 
menting Ihe housekeeping, a calcu- 
lating beauty who claims to make 
£10,000 a year from prostitution oh 
top of file £50 a week which she . 
earns from teaching croupier* their 
job. a former' deb who now provides 
highly specialized services for a 
clientele drawn largely from the 
upper reaches of the City, the scion 
of a family of professionals whose 
great-grandmother . practised in— 
gM* ami a w ai f now 8 «n S 

outwardly virtuous. As for the punters; a study of the 

Mr Scarlet, with a frankness wnicn relatively normal men who make up 
fails to disarm, tells us that, smee nis backbone of the business would . 
early days (it boarding school, no w» j, e of more serious interest, not to say . 
been ** self-consciously and guiitny asCt (htfIJ the two portraits we are 
fascinated by prostitutes and their gj veni the pathetic nnd mildly patho- 
activities (surely a common enougn ft, gica} sj mo h, who squanders his 
adolescent preoccupation) ■ n* su ^ AtonC c on harlots to compensate 
started on his book, therefore, as ap for Ws *• ineptitude with women ", 

exercise in rationalised voyeurism i , and joe, the Cockney barrow boy 
• arid was so deeply ashamed of ms w ho boasts of needing a minimart of 
'. motives dial he did not daews i IW too women a day. and who iriust be 
project with people who might have digged indeed. Since he chooses to 


The professionals of the title arc 
prostitutes. luin Scariol °fn p» 
traits, which it is difficult not to 
describe as Technicolored. of five 
of them, along with two of their 
clients, the *’ punters . The subject Is 
guaranteed to arouse , Interest; on 
whatever level. On the one hand me 
Woifenden Committee spoke for 
many sociologies when It mentioned 
the need for "researches into the 
aetiology of prostitution "■ On the 
other, Ulc security of vicarious .vice 
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project 

guided . . 

research extended over Dve 


grided his research. As it, was, Ihal y cash w j, en his; oustomerT seem 

* of r, a ' py t i, supply his requirements for 

gibic reward than the odd, 
^written a 
could 

t great depl ** and “ helped • ..are 1 •>. •' pot be classified as even "je sofles) , 

' Tf lhis lata is meant to imply thal porn- In its wpy, perhaps m \ 
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The Emperor who hated his job 


HOMS .Si: AC Eft : 

Tiberius 

JlWpp. Eyre Mi-ifiik-n £v25. 

Tiberius wax certainly due for re- 
appraisal. for it is mure Ilian forty 
years since Frank IJuit Marsh's 
Tiberius emerged from Texas, a 
ponderous figure. Since I hen, from 
Spain, medical and psychological 
expertise, drawing ils deductions 
from such surprising major premises 
as that lull left -handed men arc 
impotent, has produced a very curious 
Tiberius indeed. The Rumanian 
scholar Professor Pippidi published 
invaluable Vorarbfili'H but, alas, has 
never written what would have been 
an excellent biography. Indeed it 
may well be held that the best 
account of Tiberius conics from 
Capri Itself, the short essay uf Nor- 
man Douglas in his Capri, published 
in 19.10. 

Now il is the turn of Liverpool 
and Robin Scuger. who writes well 
and dearly, if sometimes iu a rather 
deadpan manner. His picture of 
Tiberius, an Emperor who hated his 


job, 1% L'on-fidcni and. in its general 
linos, (he right one ; hut while Tad- 
lea n malice and distortion pro- 
duced a fascinating monster, this 
just appraisal produces, it nuist he 
confessed, a somewhat tedious 
prince. 

Though he describes Tiberius's 
earlier life, it is naturally Tiberius 
the ruler who commands Mr Sca- 
ger’s interest. The uccouni of Tiber- 
ius's behaviour, and the reaction to 
it. at the accession debate is admira- 
ble : “What the .senators would not 
or could not understand was that his 
feelings were so strong lie could not 
yield quickly and gracefully, but was 
compelled by his loaLliing for (lie 
task that was forced on him to give 
vent to all his bitterness." 

Mr Scagor thinks I hat Tiberius's 
son, Drusus, may well not have been 
m t irdcrcd , whether by h is wi fe, 
Sejanus, or anybody else ; bui this 
very sensible discussion in the con- 
text of Drusiis’5 demh makes for 
difficulty in the understanding nf 
tho following eight years because, 
while it is evident that there was no 


suspicion of murder during that 
time and no suspicion that Sejanus 
was— if indeed lie was— the lover of 
Drusus's widow (Li via would have 
known quickly enough if there had 
been), the reader, like the reader of 
Tacitus, having been introduced to 
the idea, cannot easily put it out of 
his niind. 

Sejamis’.s control of Tiberius is 
grimly described : the mystery of his 
sudden overthrow remains. That 
Tiberius after that procrastinated, as 
old men do. mid was hardly sane, 
seems undeniable. 

Tiberius is profusely illustrated 
and. in con set | ucncc. expensive. 
Though it avoids discussion of the 
complicated issues with which 
ancient historians concern them- 
selves. it refers the reader to such 
discussions, and there is a very full 
bibliography. 

Tiberius's rule, though no disaster 
for the Roman empire, was a disas- 
ter for the upper classes of Roman 
society, a disaster for the imperial 
family and a disaster for Tiberius 
himself. For the upper classes. 


treacherous —if fright tiled — syco- 

phants, it is hard to feel sympathy, 
for, without any imperial encourage- 
ment, they were actively self-des- 
tructive. For Tiberius it is easy to 
feel sympathy: successor, and loyal 
successor, to a man who had never 
concealed his dislike for him (a 
dislike which, presumably, had its 
reasonable grounds) and who ruined 
his married life; a toper, a fatalist, 
a Stoic, a republican made emperor. 
“ His notorious dissimulation is 
largely a red herring ", Mr Scager 
writes ; but is it 7 Velleius apart, it is 
a quality stressed by all our sources. 

Tiberius was an uncomfortable 
man. a bundle of complexes, very 
difficult to understand. Dissimula- 
tion was a notorious quality of 
Pompey too, and Tiberius and 
Pompey had a great deal in 
common. Both (like Marius) were 
confident in military command, bril- 
liant generals, yet at sea in politics 
and in the company of politicians ; 
both were beset by n morbid terror 
of assassination. And, for all his 
deep sense of public responsibility, 
Tiberius was capable of utter irre- 


sponsibility, of running 1Wl 
his duties, when he exiLS 
Rhodes in Augustus'* re — 

I** all. JETS *2 

abandoned Rome for 
N 1 Ins absence, could 
catcd bureaucracy of th* 
civil service function yT 
day, the Emperor was caE 
give a decision on one T 
another 7 ** 

A historian's biography of y, 
ms. as of imy other Bmpe Wi 
lo be a chronologically 
political history of his rut 
never fully illuminates die 
of the man himself, ha- 
eschews the kind of sTJ 
which, in the absence of firm fc 
ical evidence, the historian 4 a 
consider a proper exercise Jc 
no accident that the stertbt 
cesses in the portrayal ol h 
character Itave been achieved! 
historians but by novefo 
Robert Graves in the cased 
dins and Marguerite Yourm 
the ease nf Hadrian. Tiberiusi 
on offer. 


Julius Caesar as a religious reformer 


STEFAN WE IN STOl'K : 

Dhin Julius 

469pp plus 31 plules. Clarendon 
Press: Oxford University Press. £9. 

Towards the end of a life whose pro- 
ductive scholarship extended over 
seventy years, Thcuclor Mommsen 
turned his interest lo the study of 
Roman religion. The lead hi- gave 
in this direction was. like virtually 
everything else he did. fruitful. 
Stefan We ins (tick looks back through 
the work of Hugh Last. Wilhelm 
Kroil and Franz C'umoni to Momm- 
sen as the ultimate source of- his.own. 
studies, Like Cumdnt In particular,' 
he demonstrates the importance of 
understanding the real character of 
nn ern in the ancient world through 
live religious ideas of its people. Dr 
Wcinsluek's theme is the age of, 
■Julius Caesar, and Caesar Is placed 
in the centre of the stage. He asks 
•whether the dictator himself was. not 
an imaginative and. daring religious 
reformer who created and planned 
new dills, accepted extraordinary 
honours, and died whin lie was 
about to become a divine ruler ", In 
dux view Caesar wns not only foun- 
der of (he empire but die originator 
of the religious tradition that sus- 
tained if, the mnn who without seek- 
ing to be an innovator nor to spread 
a new philosophy of life, broke radi- 
cally With existing religious tradition. 


These nre big ciuims, and the 
author sets about his tusk of sub- 
stantiating them with the thorough- 
going method of the Continental 
scholar. The critical apparatus is for- 
midable and he includes perhaps tlie 
finest scries of coin plates of the 
period spanning Julius Caesar and 
Augustus that is to be found any- 
where outside specialist collections. 
Whether one agrees with the author 
or not, this is in every way a major 
work, of scholarship on the period. 

No one Who studies the ancient 
world can think of its inhabitants as 
rationalists. Caesar was no exception. 
The lulii belonged. to-rtto V Trojan 
families of Rome, that is, to the aris- 
tocrats who could trace their descent 
from Aeneas or one of his compan- 
ions. Their home was Alba Longa 
which Amnios had founded. Their 
ancestral gods included Apollo, one 
. of the. first Greek gods lo be accepted 
by IheRoman Senate, Venus, and the 
youthful Juppiter Yedlovis which 
also linked them with Trojan legend. 
Caesar cannot be understood apart 
front -these age-old traditions of wor- 
ship which influenced profoundly the 
pattern of religious change which wns 
to take place in Rome in his final 
years and under his auspices. 

Dr Weinstock, however, regards 
Caesar neither as an ambitious vision- 
ary like Oct avian who at the age of 
nineteen saw himself as future ruler 
of the Romnn world, nor in the suc- 
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cession of Roman generals from 
Pompey (o the Emperor Julian who 
were fascinated by the example of 
Alexander the Great. Instead, he 
stresses thnt until the Gallic cam- 
paigns Caesar's political and military 
rise had not been easy and he had 
shown no ambition townrds honours 
beyond those that Pompey had 
achieved, nor towards the worship of 
deities other thnn those which had 
made Pompey victorious. It was only 
after Phnnadus in August of -18 oc 
and Pompey's death that he began to 
conceive fundamental religious re- 
forms iu match the uniqueness of 

lus constitutionalfstatus. 

During the next three-nnd-n-haff 
years the Senate voted him an accu- 
mulation of honours without prece- 
dent. Step by step these are analysed 
with n mastery of detailed observa- 
tion. It is almost as though tho author 
hnd been in Rome itself to evaluate 
the symbolism of each new coin .series 
and the purpose behind each new 
senatorial decree in these crowded 
years. Some of the honours paid to 
Caesar by the Senate such as Saviour 
and Liberator had had a long history ; 
even that of Founder nud Successor 
of Romulus hud been rooted in pre- 
vious heroes of Roman history. Tho 
title Parens patriae had been antici- 
pated by Cicero, of all people. Caesar 
had some claim on the traditional vir- 
tues of a good ruler of pietns and 
dementia. What look these honours 
out of the scope of the ritual hitherto 
reserved for successful commanders 
was Caesar's nttempt to graft on them 
a version of the ruler cult as it was 
practised jn the Hellenistic East, and 
to give them permanence. Dea Roma 


wns to be rein forced by the never- 
changing authority ol an individual 
loader. Caesar's assumption of the 
garb of the Alban kings, his cull and 
his priesthood all pointed in one direc- 
tion. Only the diadem of royalty was 
refused. Would this refusal have 
been maintained hnd he not been 
struck down on the Ides of March 7 

Cumulatively, the honours assumed 
by Caesar could be interpreted ns a 
revolution in the religion as well as 
the constitution of the Republic. 
Whut is not clear is how far they 
were willed by Caesar himself. In ti 
sense Caesar had always been king 
of Alba entitled to wear the trappings 
of this office. In the Hellenistic East 
he wns already BasUetts. Did lie 
merely want to consolidate his posi- 
tion in the capital while lie made 
ready for a long campaign in distant 
Parthin, or had he the a inhit ion to 
impose the ruler cult centred un him- 
self in Rome 7 Dr Weinstock points 
oul now I he succession of Caesar’s 
victories required ever more specta- 
cular honours from the Senate, and 
draws attention to the Influence of 
Hellenistic ideas concerning the true 
nature of statesmanship and of the 
divine character of the ruler, that 
were tending inevitably to Invest 
Caesar’s monarchical niilhorily with 
the aura of kingship. Cncsar certainly 
welcomed these ideas, but to attribute 
to him both the vision and spiritual 
idealism of a religious reformer is 
surely claiming too much. 

One crucial factor is omitted from 
Ihe. demonstration. Il is that with or 
without Caesar Roman religion had 
been steadily moving towards crisis. 
Varro’s Antiquitaies rerum divbui- 


riim dedicated to Caesuras 
maxim ns in 47 nc was mitts' 
llial the gods might not perai 
neglect ", and the gads fox i 
lulu re Varro despaired were to 
lit tide of spirits and goblins that 
once believed to preside ova 
conceivable act an individual 
perform or could befall him. 
had outgrown her animistic 
hut had failed to find an si 
Caesar’s unprecedented suctn 
general and as administrate! p 
vided popular loyalty in Roux*] 
new and more personal focusdi 
the ruler cults that prevailed ■ 
remainder of the Meditcos 
world. Caesar’s owji culls 
larly his Identification with W 
Ills, turned this process “ 
advantage and also gave the W 
ruler cult an authentic ml* * 
which it was to preserve. W 
ors were the heirs lo Divw J® 
The author would have lostfj 
by including an introductory' 
devoted to Roman religion 1 "® 
century of the Republic. Hew 
(hut " religions reform was 
air ".but not why it was nee^ 
in what terms It was being 
It is a pity that so much ^ 
has gone into producing?]? 
few who nre not spedali# 
period will be able to appw«* 
as a monograph, o un- 
disciplined researched * 

superb. It is not often tM® 
speak of a pioneer work in ^ 
thoroughly explored 
Caesar. Yet Ihis is the ease mu 
Julius. 
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The Aencid of Virgil 

A ver» .tmnslatioii by .Alien Man- 
deibaum ■■ ■ ' , ' . 

Jffilci) ^50 rnia Unlvefsiiy PrtsS 

There- is a fashion, for. weary trans- 
lations , of the weary classics pro- 
* piT } 1 o{ ftcfjdqmic taet in 
■ terribly lame iambics. Who reads 
' u ra a?* 1 Wpects them,. deprived in 
this adftude both of English, and of 
: ancient poetry ? why does it seem 
. an attmeuve proposition tp publish 
. them,, do they confer prestige or are 
there colleges, m tlie Kingdom of 
•.DuUn«s where these works are 
point, is simple- 
after all : if you ennnot, write, os a 

K. eQ0 ^ , ines flrond.gpod line/ 

, ,tf you have not mastered the line ydu ; 
Then .Writing, many, many- 
hundredx.of lhere^nls wilfniereiy 
rduhlply ..Jour jnndequacy. . There is 
, seldom am- ^sigtv of Progress in rrans- ; 
;; Iatora fin0 the infer, books oL Vircil 

;g. nd , Hooter a*re nbt 'Wntterl' ia bette r 

:Etj glif^h verse - ttyein dhp,. earlier, * T^,. 


consistency is like that of fuctory- 
pak^l -pastryi, , crisp-looking, even, 
and deadly dull. 

To translate Virgil's A eneld in 
2? A ? chaI,en «e comparison 
, AHen Man deibaum 
«ioWs such, verbal similarity to Dry- 
den^ work, os (o suggest he quarried 
In it, a sensible procedure. There Is 
^ which both Dryden 
^Profeaor Mnndoibaum are 7 neo . 

pfcrastcists of the same kind. Tech- 
Perfection Is a matter of foot- 
°* he1 ' difference is’ that 
Dryden rhymes and - these rhymes 

^i h a “d- effect that 

and ^ modern equivalents 

mnrp ^ Pwtofl' allows himself 
mol? *r a ^,^nd writes with 
E : il is Hkb . 

Sn • iSnL dri| ^ n * dew and 

Maofa one may Quote ml 

v^lywhqrever it.K^o^nT 

ImS iow? wijl nrich 

(for ; 


^ye. shall 
T! .“w^, horrid 

foaming 

with much btooo j. ^ 

One ought not » .jrtK 
long work iu ran]tlics " 

A cuse could of ^ 

that ncoclassicist sentlrn^ 

the right ones 
Virgil, that if a 
is to be alive tl rea “' 

modem poetry. One 

Ihe question of Ewa 

sor Mandelbaum » an ^ V 

the harsh ] ? w W K# 
salvation for, pW® 
ejulvpt as poetry- His w} 
him. Wr-r ntfKffS 

ih-itate, his own hj# d 7J 

apprecUtion. of whj: 


isolated jnlirtleMdaMy ^ 

in ihe end wh(« 
appalfirtg fiatodK’ off* 


' v-'i 


T .rr. powFR oi : P r ' nt did not make 
itself felt in the sub-contincnl of 
, n j ia until about hundred 
” e0 when Western nussiona- 
ftiunded the Hrsl press lo print 
f nSns of the Bible in Indian 
JST Since then, however 
fffc been a steady growth of 
Si at first in the English lun- 
i 1 fnd later in the lourlcen major 
S3 India. The British- 
S' flUcmor education, based on 
Zi Macaulay’s minute ol cduca- 
Sr brought the need for textbooks 
Schools and colleges to leach the 
Unities and the sciences on the 
awtm model. And newspapers he- 
one necessary, to advertise the 
vhiei'eoients of the Government of 
Sand also to serve the various 
uiionalist movements which began 
UjEtate for radical ret onus soon 
iftn the John Company transferred 
pjatr io the British crown. 

Tlie power of print has certainly 
too demonstrated in India during 
fe past half century. The liberal 
BiriJigcntsia has been able to create, 
iulHbe languages of India, enough 
bniure on .ill conceivable subjects 
B integrate into the consciousness 
of peoples outside the orbit of 
»Wera technology much of the 
jncwitdge gathered in the world 
1 king the past 200 years. In fact, it 
h\ (he intelligentsia which, by ex- 
iting the intense awareness of the 
ulus of democracy, egalitarianism 
i ind progress acquired through the 
printed word, was able to achieve 
fe transfer of political power from 
British to Endian hands. 

Twenty per cent of the population 
oi India became literate through 
kUdingup a pool of printed words ; 
i thitlo per cent successfully inlro- 
4wd the modern movement into a 
brolly feudalist society, then whut 
ray not the Indian people do when 
An become 100 per cent literate 
km use the printed word to further 
ik needs and- interests of contem- 
porary man *? One need not spec- 
date about such nil eventuality hc- 
wse wc can see clearly how much 
ta been gained through the printed 
rati in our country since the turn 
if the century. There is therefore 
hk doub& among the most lively 
juds of India about its power in 
Mitering those processes ol civ i li- 
teral that have involved the world 
b the atomic age. 

Tte question of man's growth 
te®*- however, be related to the 
punted word in a merely mechanical 
® stetisticul manner. For, apart 
™ information about the 
***, which may be the founda- 
of human awareness, two other 
Wots seem to arise, especially in 
« Indian view of the development 
# buman personality : knowledge 
« fflsdom,. There is an aphorism 
supposedly god-inspired ulter- 
SJ of Ihe sacred Veda v (2500- 
Wbc) which aiys: 41 Ideas for the 
man » Images of wood and 
Sr , or the ignorant: Contern- 
for the wise." 

■iX* j* wc regard tho evolution 
trough the stages of infor- 
; Jv* Md knowledge to wisdom as 
process, and give value 
of these Eaclors in growth, 
z! he P r >nled word is only one 
*»*• ^ needs to be supple- 
more elaborate under- 
^ acts 3,1(1 ideas provided 
media. And the tolaKty of 
may lead to tlie deeper 
• °t experience through both 

and outer faculties, which 
eaUed the attainment of 
w[ n ’J2l 0 m this point of view, it 
» teem that we have hardly ycl 
t 1 ® Process of evolving the 
ponua Pyonality though the 

^ a vaw 

B often apparent in 

^ehnLi We - ^ ** 0ur pasl - 
Pnoled .word was: not 

tatM! 11 ? 1 £ [“mdred years ago. 
^ oral of knowledge in 

over the previous 
W,!"H nd years of known hi%- 
jOnte' 'of JJjjnffefWngly- ■ enough, 
w's&t _ men s n't he world 
!he PHHosu- 

Pfia.flk« life- o^H! S,iUtls '‘ 10 P ro_ 
afcjSL& J tH h ^ Ihe medieval 
■ ai,d The 

0* ilfcterates. both 
of the Stone 
V w ^ell as the 
Edition of the 

:• **■ , f sjyr. of 

■' r*k. c<: - : . 


TTIl? DDliynP *5 lions of the older philosophies and 

j V TT En LrF mill t m ~J religions and make knowledge the 

arbiter of human destiny. Nothing 
cun hold up this process short of the 
complete destruction of technology 
through nuclear war. 

However, the historical process 

T "I 1 X* 1^ /^V nli, y i ,|Vt, f'’c a prolonged battle bc- 

\/ |||I|I|I II (b| tween the various ideas, mj ills and 

JL# Y 1 | I V 7 1 JL. I I W I legends which survive from Ihe past 

«/ and Ihe ideas of ific modern world. 

And, unless a new myth or man 

-| -| himself, as the maker of his own 

t destiny, begins to prevail, us a 

V 1 \f III 1 1 1 1^ comprehensive sanction, certain ten- 

Y \*S V-/ lx. sions, anomalies and contradictions 

between oral culture and print cul- 
ture will rem-a-in. 

What are these tensions? Thera 
can be no piecemeal answer to this 

lEMl'TW i/ 1 T* it i i hty\ question, because there is no Kingio 

K V M I I K K 1 I A(\AlNlr* direction of advance, or absolute 

MJ 3 . IU V IjU IV/IJ VJ philosophy or religion, which can 

dictate human growth. But, if we 
envisage the common ideal of the 

myth and legend, which shows evi- vast spaces beyond. Man is part of into world civilization. It is likely, release in Ihe individual of his full 

den.ee of tlie highest culture. The age the cosmos, which Is God. then, that the fundamental forms of potential for humanness, as the inner 

of print may, perhaps, have led After the first two thousand the new world civilization based on core of all ideas of development, 
to more external progress, but il may years of our recorded history, the economic power will prevail. The however different various cultures 

also have frightened ollf the shy sway of the gods was replaced by relevant ideas of the past, even may be, it is quite possible that a 

birds of sensibility, of instinctive the god-king or feudal lord. But myths and legends, svill be absorbed broad humanism may come to be 

wisdom and spiritual experience, the hangover of the '* unknown into ihe world of print. But the accepted without any precise defini- 

u^Kii'K nra Inilin’c nmi-l.tiK i-llttiirat fnhi 11 tuIC.-l, dnlarminml ntiortrl-Viinn .f » U « {Inn 


By mouth or 
by book 


BY MULK RAJ ANAND 


which are India’s precious cultural fate ", which determined everything ideologies of the future may bo 
heritage. in life, remained among the popu- based increasingly on the humanism I suppose that the advance of man 

The question arises : is print cut- lace, except for those who recog- implicit in the idea of the contem- towards understanding himself. In 

lure likely to drive out oral culture 7 nized that real power was being porary welfare state, which seems to relation both to other men and lo 

This problem is intricate, and we exercised by earthly monarchs. imply the worship of man, and a the environment, is common to the 

cannot simplify the answer. Ft ret of Gautama, the Buddha, began in consideration of his needs and inter- whole world today. If that is so, 


accepted without any precise defini- 
tion. 


cannot simplify the answer. Fire* of Gautama, the Buddha, began in consideration of his net 

all, wc must ask: how much of each the sixth century nc to question the es i 8 . 

surviving oral culture is relevant to Supreme God or " unknown fate ". 

the contemporary world 7 And is the He shifted the emphasis to man The Worship OI 

culture of the printed word always himself, and the evil in human i_ nftl _ r i 0l i_ 0 

so much more useful that oral beings that brought pain, from KUUVYieuge 

cultures should he allowed to disap- which man had lo liberate himself Oral culture may 


whole world today. If ihat ia so, 
then the process of his release from 
ignorance, superstition, inhibition, 
repression ana suppression of all 
kinds through the printed word, into 
a fuller freedom, itself becomes the 
process of hi9 evolution. In this 


pear, through the promotion of liter- by following the eightfold path of through the sieve of the printed process, self-education, renewal and 

aey 7 righteousness. Believers in the WO rd and become part of print integration of tho human personality 

Such a problem must be looked at humanism of Buddha joined issue culture. This process may be has- ^9™° * ,lB , ceJllj- al themes of all 
within the wider context of the w ' ( h the transcendental egoists of (coed, or delayed, according lo the significant pnnt culture, 
rivalry between those cultures, Hinduism. And. for more than a way in which science and techno I- The bnsic conflict that will have 
which offer eternal answers lo man's thousand years, this battle of ideas 0 gy arc accepted by the peoples of to be resolved, will be between this 
problems lo modern industrial continued, until Buddhism had to (he world. They, by their own tnher- evolutionary idea of man and Abso- 
civilization which is essentially his- yield to the revival of personal gods C nt logic, obliterate many of the lutist standards of all kinds, which a 
torical in its perspective and implies in Brahmanism. But Buddhist primitivisl and even profound inlul- minority, or a political authority, 
progress both in man’s inner growth humanism remained as a sediment 

and his mastery of the environment, f 1 ^ there was much debate about the . 

In far ideas medieval Hindu sainls, 

orbit of the third industrial revolu- lls wu ' 1 as . democratic - 

linn, and opted for a political concept which Islam brought Iu in 

system based on democracy— a soei- tiie tenth century of mens equality 

alist pattern of society, with a ,n the wght of God. 

humanist ideal of mankind's dcs- Around the 

tiny- it may be said that we also weaver pool kabir village 

accept the time-bound view of his- 1 ‘J 1 c0l ' nl f nt .L 

225' ttWt move- 

LYrll’^ulh'! 0 *^ C0nV:i0 "' nC “ "unknown 

As there is an undeclared war ,■ ^ . n r/>nn.Ucance of 


„ fZ, ruth "unknown fates", as well as the 

of eternal truths. kjng Jw|jo hlld Iinncxe( i d j v j no san c- 

A 5 there is an undeclarul war (jon and j n j(j a tcd a renaissance of 
between tho ni.^rnists and thc vcry ^ significance. The Mughal 
ctcrnahsts ! would like lo explain * A kbar. who had absorbed 
what I believe to be mevitabe. t he ^ inf[uence of the f taIIan Rennls- 
tecl acceptance of a historical sance _ fllr , herod ^ process of free 
perspective, which will involve the thought in India ant j, by a series of 
extension of the printed wwd I and discreeti pragmatic measures, 
other agencies for intellectual prom p ted self-consciousness in the 
growth In the future. Intelligentsia. 

^ This medieval shift from the gods 

The sway OI the to man was met with a revival of 

■ orthodoxy among Hindus and Mus- 

gO«S H ms . But the belief In the "un- 



I am inclined to divide Indian known fate " of evi! in men survived 
culture in terms of the dominant as a second layer of residual feeling, 
emphasis of three different concepts And when the impact of the West, 
from the past. The first era seems lo through the arrival of Jesuit mra- 
have witnessed the universal sway of sionaries from Portugal, as wen as 
the gods. The Supreme God, the maritime power of Western trad- 
Brahma, or the One, was supposed era. began to make itself felt, a new 
to have creeled the world when "unknown fate ” seemed to enter 
desire arose in his heart. And* the ■ people’s daily cateulatijms. This was 
One became the Many. In this view, the " unknown fate of money, 
the Many (which means humanity) which began to dominate everyday 
were supposed lo have the corres- life. The 'prices of the grain dial was 
ponding desire to dissolve their mui- cultivated in the village or of toe 
tiplicity and. through yoga worship, cloth woven in the small town, and 
attain Oneness with the Supreme. So of . the raw materials which were 
comprehensive was the hold of this produced in every corn tr of the 
concept that the Supreme God. in land, were determined in the mar- 
a ]] his various incarnations, based kets of the West. In fact, .when the 
on attributes, became the " unknown British Parliament passwl a law 
fate”, determining the lives of men banning the import . of rimsneu 
and women in every detail. The fabrics into Grot Britain. Wfjj 

metaphysical implications of tins niiHion weavers died rn OacM and 
philosophy entered, via religious their dependants felt _that Perhaps 
ntu-il into everv area of human Allah was no longer in Mecca but 
activity, so that, from the purifka- lived somewhere beyond the. seas lit 
tit in of the body lo the melody of London. Since then,_whw prices rise 
sacred verses, from the morning nr fall, people attribute the fludtua- 
fhlmls thnmgh the contempla- **^*«**tt 

'!! h UMOKd remain »s ^notions among the vnst 

such a-, the. L»f us - man “ majority of Indians, more and more 

to extend hiv awareness from toe JJWtJJ fate *M 0 f cash nexus 
flower peak ralinA' umd the ^ 

,he o 0 "" -*• 
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A Biography 

J E Morpurgo 

fitting tribute to tut original engineer and an engaging personality. ’ 

DAILY TfrLEORAPH 

” A dispassionate yet sympathetic study . . . Marpuga has a splendid glji 
for lurid exposition.” 

new society Reprint; now available. Illustrated 

THE EARLY VICTORIANS AT HOME 
Elizabeth Burton 

. Illustrated by' rnuxXELLY ,4‘ : 

The latest addition jo a now famous series of books of which Thb ; 
Elizabethans at Home, The Jacobcam at Home, and The Georgians at 
Home have already been published. Like its predecessors, this book gives 
a wonderfully detailed account of the domestic lives of' our ancestors 
with numerous side li gilts on Ihe minutiae of every day life at all levels of 
'society. £3.00 

MY SISTER, MY SELF 
Anna Taylor 

Overshadowed by their eccentric father, Matt, and deserted by their . 
mother, Kate Brown and her sister grow up without any sense of identity^ ; 
Anna Taylor’s . story of the two sisters is a perceptive study pf the facts 
,pf change, love, human weakness- and death. . . £1.75 : 

THE CONDOR PASSES 
Shirley Ann Grau 

The ruthless accumulation and ultimate disposal of a great -Ne# Orica rlfi ■ 
fort line, furnish the motive force for a huge, brifliqnt novel., of , three 
American generntion^ whose liyoa are caught up fn-r-and shaped by— the , 
currents or money and power. . ‘ i-. ^ £2.45 
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LANGUAGE IN EDUCATION 

The Problem in Commonwealth AInca end the IncJo -Pakistan 
Subcontinent 

J. Dart in, 0. Tiffen and H. G. WiddowBon 
This book contains throe studies on language education in multi* 
lingual societies, particularly Ihe choice of the medium of 
instruction in the particular areas under discussion. Two studies deal 
with the histoncal and sociological aspects of the evolution of an 
educational language policy In India and Commonwealth Africa, 
while tho third focuses on the use of English as a medium for 
scientific and technological sludy. The authors give a guide to current 
language policies and also consider how education might have 
dilfered hod other language policies been followed. 75p 

LANGUAGE IN EDUCATION 
IN EASTERN AFRICA 

Edited by T. P. Gorman 

Tho papers in this volume were presented at the first Eastern African 
Conference on Language and Linguistics held' in Dar es Salaam in 
1 968, under tha auspices of The Survey of Language Use and 
Language Teaching in Eastern Africa They have been selected to 
illustraiB Ihe tenge oF problems and possibilities that confront 
language teachers at all levolsof the educational systems in the 
countries in the region, and to Indicate the interrelation oi these 
problems at different levels. Although Ihe intention was to discuss 
parliculoi circumstances in specific areas, Ihe Issues raised are of 
general relevance to language teachers and to those concerned with 
■education in multi-lingual areas. £1 *40 

LANGUAGE IN UGANDA 

P. Lndefoged, R. Gilok and C. Cripar 
This is tha firat volume to result from the Survey of Language Use 
end Language Teaching in Eastern Africa which will in lime cover 
Ethiopia, Kenya, Tanzania, and Zambia. Officially begun In 1967 and 
continuing until mid 1971, tha Survey Is an attempt to respond to the 
need, expressed with increasing urgency in recent years by African 
political and educational leaders, for certain types ol information 
about languages. Forthcoming about £2-50 
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EONOND WILSOM 

Upstate 

“ Hie brat book of his (hut I have ever read. Upstate Is 
one or those apparently artless works which arc created 
only by a writer using every hit of art and craft a( 

h WT ? 1 ***** Urn Observer ...“A classic 

or disenchantment > . , taking Its place beside those other 
small* squarish Wilson volumes (hat form, so compelling 
a record of modem America” Malcolm Bradbury, The 
Guardian . , . “Fascinating” The listener 
M'SO 

ANH CORNEUSEH 

Vendetta of sience 

fnSJ?n 0W,e ^. Se ? f Itqly 19 • ms *nfancnfa! and in- 
telhgenny wed; she never pretends to be anything but an 
outsider* yet achieves a remarkable degree of understand- 
ing o I much that seems incomprehensible to most outsiders” 

hHii^nM J C Ih r> Su f p V * * themselves arc 

brl!lfnntl> observed, along with their antique way of life 

' * ‘ MU LS 0rBdisen “* ver «»*«*■»*» . . .she writes al- 
ways with humour and tact” John Whitley, The Sunday 
Times , , Jt fri]| |) e read f oc grgjf sympathy and 

mmma 

IdHi^l^ 

(lie first sustained* corapreihettsim dosdr niaued 
crltiqafc^f thc genc^Sj detelopmCpt and triumph of Stallir 
ever to be written from the Mfo* , * it very remarkaUe 
achievement* Edward Cnind^ir, The observer 

Z 

recognize ihe book’s Importance as the first critical fin- 

ft* Stolto , come Item inside An crahtry*? ' 

Maurice Dqbb, Morning Start ;> ‘Tit hjjg fresh deUiVh • 
has precision, and It is Imbued with Mr. McdvederVbwn 7 
spirit of prophetic fndlgatten’F frerach McDonald, The 
Times . . . "For anyone who cares alfauf triithi hr simply > 
wrfllng of history, ftfe * 

viauh” Meryyu Jone* No# Statesman vvi. ‘fLet History ; 
ditogetea tour deforce of tiieira ^compromising and coir ■ 
rig*** stfrolatfy effort” Tibor Szamdely, Thc'^pddtatbr 

MACMILLAN 


may .seek to impose and wirch may 
preclude the relative truths of every- 
day life from emerging. The appre- 
hension of those relative criteria, 
through which the individual can. 
without an assertive dogma l ism. 
approximate towards an ever greater 
freedom, both for himself and for 
other people, can only be brought 
about by Lhc breakthrough to a new 
kind of consciousness. 

The liberal education of the nine- 
teenth century, with its belief in (he 
equality of privilege, opportunity 
and possibilities of development for 
all individuals, initialed this process. 
But Ihe spread of this egalitarian 
idea was impeded by the tenacity of 
the propertied classes, and mankind 
has had to pay very heavily for this 
in the class wars of the past century, 
with national rivalries and racial 
conflicts. 

The power of print has often been 
used in the technologically most 
advanced societies to promote discri- 
minatory and inhibitory ideas, and, 
less convincingly, in the service of 
those abas which may uiule man- 
kind in spite of its diversity. 

In societies where, during the 
same period, oral cultures were con- 
fronted by print culture, tho sheer 
dynamic of the printed word, as the 
sign of progress, led to the accep- 
tance by illiterate populations of the 
value of learning os sued). In India, 
tlie M Baibu ", or scholar, came to be 
highly honoured because of his 
learning. The phenomenal spread of 
education among the lower-middle 
class and their accession to political 
power, has strengthened secularist, 
democratic and egalitarian ideas. 
The new Indian state has made reli- 
gion a matter of the private con- 
science. And. while there is still 
opposition from Ihe older faiths of 
Hinduism, Islam and Christianity 
both to each other and to the State, 
the very struggle for participation in 
democracy has led to the acceptance 
of certain common measures for the 
welfare of the individual by almost 
nil political parties, n( least on the 
surface, whether they be secularist. , 
denoramarionalisl or revivalist. 

lit is two that there have been 
riots in defence of the sacred cow. 
organised by fanatical Hindus who 
want the Slate to ban the slaughter 
of cows. Also, in spile of the laws 
proscribing untouohability. higher 
caste Hindus still refuse to allow the 

. lower castes to draw water from 
wells in many parts of India. The 
laws that have given equality to 
women are not often observed in the 
villages. And even the modern, edu- 
cated intelligentsia prefers the 
arranged marriage rather than mar- 
riage by choice, because the ancient , 
ideail of the law-giver, Marui. that 
the wife should worship the hus- 
band, is still operative. Even ritual ( 
murder has been recorded in some , 
places. And the aboriginal peoples, . 
who number more than fitly ndl- ■ 
lion, still practise obscurantist i 
rituals, based oq magical cults. 

All the same, there Bre many j 
tWog* in the ancient oral cultures, 
like the Ayurvedic system of medi- j 
one, relying on herbal treatment and ; 
nature cure, vrtiich, after befog sub- j 
Jeoted to soientiSe inquiry* have 
proved to be of inestimable value to 
the modern materia medico. And the 
comprehensive analysis of sex in 
Vatsywm's Kama Sutra , of Ihe third 
century ad, has proved to be inte- 

MwiQue of union be r / . 
,t*gen n^ j awnen»le from the = 1 
^ of . ,vkw vof tenderness in 1 
humea relatitas far mare! then ■ 
«: the merely olitdcal and 
Bex txwhloGB in 

■ the WeSt. Similarly, there is an 1 
enormous number of oral traditions , 

; concetJMog psycho-social nfee- 
wwwia^ which reveal an. under- 
standfog ql jannfc Inner, life not .i 

^ i 
As.tiw aubcootiofot , of India has 1 
m to emeroa* i Mty agrfaSJS* -I 

■•-WiisWH civiliaation; ^ I 

folousness, wttftib tcadlthmal tabils ! 

: . hves. And< while (becoming of the 1 

V .iroy hdf^ the. Sd oSh. < 

- wobW, the 

Sjygjj* eoeiftiv^ | 

- - i ■ ; 4 i -wS ld'^ to':..; j 


elude not only the words -transmitted 
from father to son, but also the 
forms of music, both classical and 
folk, which originated in the chants 
of the ancien-l world, and ihe dance- 
forms that were once a part of 
ritual. So strong is the hold of these 
traditions that, during the past 
generation. I have seen tradesmen 
and merchants, who had become 
part of the cash nexus world of 
Industrialism, respond to classical 
music with an ability which shows 
the resilience of the biological inher- 
itance in human beings. 

When I suggest that tradition 
or culture should be incorporated 
into the new secular framework, I 
am not implying that the idea-sys- 
tems, of which the ancient values 
were an essential part, can be re- 
vived. Often, the classical dance, 
Bharata Nalyam, which was essen- 
tially a temple dance, is performed 
not in some holy shrine but in (he 
modern theatre, by young dancers 
who do not believe in Hindu ritual 
at all but are children of a secular 
democracy. In the age of advanced 
technology, it is not likely that the 
resuscitation of the philosophies 
behind oral culture can be the 
answer. In my opinion, the real task 
before us is to recreate the vitality, 
grace, beauty and tenderness of oral 
cultures in the various forms of 
orealive art open to us now, 

The fusion of old 
with new 

How ia the miracle lo bo per- 
formed. by which the intensity of 
oral cultures can percolate into the 
contemporary world, In spile of the 
radically different atmosphere of 
technological civilization, i believe 
that the worldwide debate on Ilia 
dangers of confilict between the two 
cultures, science and tile humanities, 
which has beep going on since C. P. 
Snow's Rede lecture, has important 
implications for all systems of edu- 
cation. 

The new young have to face the 
dilemmas, of their time. They have 
to fight all over again the war of 
ideas of the Renaissance. They have 
to choose those impulses from the 
oral culture of the past that can bo 
synthesized with print culture. And 
when I use the term *' |>rml cul- 
ture ", I do not mean only the 
printed word but tho spoken word 
of the radio, and the images of 
television and cinema which arc its 
extension. 

The process by which the relevant 
old values can be fused with now 
ones can, however, mkc place only 
If wo notice that the very challenge 
of technology has forced man every- 
where either to face up to his own 
inner reality or perish. This confron- 
tation may turn out to confirm the 
new philosophy, which aims at 
creating a total human being. For 
the whole man must be placed at 
the centre of all our activities, as the 
ethos of our age* if we are to 
survive. 

Unconsciously, this Ideology is 
Imphoit in almost aH philosophies of 
development and advance. It Is a 
faith seemingly shared by the most 


Early Chola 

9.,*. BAXASUBRAHMANYAM: 

Early Chola Temples 

351pp, pips 320 plates. Rs. 97.50, 

h.VENKATAR AMAN , 

LwUtiggm 1 

62pp. ■ Rs. 9,50. 

New Delhi: Orient Longman, 

d8f f ctl ‘ ma y attributed 
to British rule over the Indo-Paki- 
efanl subcontinent* it can boast one 

ftt Ioa?! which fevlr of Ite 
wnfter subjects, will seriously deny— 

'SUS ■}? . avVnteni ns of their lo- 
K? {"JfP heritage. 
Stare India and Pakistan becalne ui- 
^en^enuihe vvofk which their his- 
• ?nd arcbaeologists have 
kss remarkable, 
has long 
w the Fust: living 
SUforfy upon Chola architecture 
-scuipture.^ \Hb study of 1 four! 

was %hl*ly 
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mundane people. Like ik> 
hero Monsieur JounkLii^*^ 
talked prose without boS i, 
all mean the fntt.ro " OWi[ ij it. 


all mean the future of man 15,1' 
lalk of lhc fulurc. 
from the dominant ideoloaii**!! 
past will of cuur“X^ 
through the primed 
allied techniques. But jj 
writien to establish us in ihk 
civilization, will have to JS 
the act that man's evS 
potential is not yet exhausHk! 
perhaps only just beginning 1 ?, 
far as democracy is bringiS, 1 
more people into the orbit ot 
renewal, self-education and ** 
palion in the pool of knowledge. 

Tho failing of most boob 
the turn of the century bas 
their dependence on the values 
the cash nexus. There hare 
more commercial books than lx 
entertainment. Horror and n 
books occupy at least half 
shelves in our libraries. The 
lems of the decay of the old 
have been studied mainly by , 
who feel a nostalgia for ik 
faiths. There has been s ere 
lively small literature deafen 
the individual's capacity (or w 
learning. It is quite possible 
just as the printed word hag I 
extended into the spoken word* 
the radio, cinema and televjsin.i 
educational systems can use a 
techniques to advantage, in onkt i 
economize on the time it take 
absorb information and kaowU 
from books. 

We must, however, keep rant 
ing man of Ns humanity. TWi 
involve extensive criticism 
modem society. We shall have 
show how even those orgamnfa 
that believe In egalitarianism a 
strict the individual, taking amyl 
liberty they once promised. Only 
courageous assault, by all 
us who use (lie printed word, a 
ignite the creative spark which 
enable man to break out from 
old. decaying forms into rite 
ones. This breakout may not 
towards the clichd "new man’ 
to a continually sclf-renwving 
vntivc man able to liberate 
self from the tyranny of pr- 
formulae. sermons and other c 
trap. This kind of self-re* 
may involve making mistake 
we must learn to have the i 
age In fail. Bui if the site 
to renew ourselves comes I 
a commitment to life i" 
its manifestations, and to 
survival, in spite of man’s 
failures, then the purpose of 
ing humanness Itself becomes 
ingful end the commitment to 
can booomc its own reward. 

In tiie process, a breakout to 
the old prmt cuktire “Ma rt* 
may occur. We may thM hj® 
many forgotten or ignored e<«» 
oral culture will reappear w 
revitalized and life-giving. 

Perhaps aH cultures “ 
look at them, n mixture of ») 
new. But they are mwe 1 
old — they are alive. 

Mulk Rat Anand is M. /afi 
noveli&t. 


ust like everybody else, only more so 
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fftR WliEGAL i 

..to** 

Autobiography 

Wcidcnfcld and Nicolson. £4. 

mm strange people, we Jews ", 

, Meyer Weisgal, almost exactly 
Imv through his autobiography. 
iTe us peace aiul prosperity and 
•ill torture one another with our 
iiailousness, insensible bieker- 
inexcusablc pettiness and rival- 
‘ - Qf course, the world knows 
^jtldom the Jews have been qiven 
prosperity, at any rate m 
auuy of their own. Mr Weisgal s 
life has been full of incidents 
bear witness to the biimiiln- 
of being an expatriate Jew. 
included the experience of 
forced through a bath 
her in Hamburg lo be dism- 
al as a preliminary to emigration 
i ibe United States, and having a 
to-bill waved under his nose by 
n Irish-Amcrican when he asked 
ihe United Slates Army was not 
acted to salute the Jewish flag. 
p> did not himself suffer the far 
widrwdful fate of his race under 
[Jaris, but the memory of it is 
„ji into every page of his book, 
d fundamentally this is a good- 
■wired and forthright sclf-cnri- 


cwm of (he Jews by one of them- 
sch'cs. 

U is written will) that wry combi- 
nation of irony and sentiment which 
arc characteristic of Jewish humour. 
T he lone is set in the opening son- 
lencc *' Like most Jews I was horn 
at Kik! - and it is maintained 
throughout. Mr Wcisgal’s father was 
the rhazan or cantor of a synagogue 
in an ohscurc village of Russian 
Poland. He emigrated to the United 
States while his children were still 
young, and some but noL all of them 
followed him. The closeness of the 
Jewish family, even when they arc 
scattered all over the earth and separ- 
ated by Iron Curtains, is underlined 
by Ihe fact that no fewer than 
twenty-seven Wcisgals (excluding 
the author) appear in the index. 
They are now to be found in Poland. 
England, the United States and. of 
course. Israel. Zionism was the driv- 
ing force of young Meyer Weisgal's 
existence, and his other avocations — 
journalism, money- raising, music, 
and the theatre— were all subordin- 
ated to the mission of achieving a 
Jewish slate in Palestine. From begin- 
nings in extreme poverty, lie strug- 
gled up to become one of the leaders 
of American Zionism* the right-hand 
man of Chaim Wcizniann in the Uni- 
ted States, and the founder and first 


director of (lie Wcizniann huiituic 
of .Science at Rchovol in Israel, 
from which he retired in 1969 at the 
age of seventy- rive. Now that he is, 
in his own words, “ free lo decide 
what lo do with my next seventy- 
five years", lie is engaged on edit- 
ing Woizmann’s papers and found- 
ing a Centre for the Performing Arts 
in memory of Max Reinhardt. 

Mr Wcisgal’s life has been full and 
successful, but it has also been quar- 
relsome and controversial. This is an 
inevitable consequence of its close 
association with the triumph of Zion- 
ism. He has known virtually all the 
prominent Jews of his generation, 
and he passes strong and unquali- 
fied judgments on them. The impres- 
sion of what he calls "insensible 
bickering " is pervasive even of the 
years when (he Jews did not enjoy 
peace and prosperity, and it is often 
unclear what the disputes were 
about. There were always divisions 
among the Jews: between Zionists 
and non-Zionists: between Zionists 
who wanted a home in Palestine and 
those who would settle for some- 
where else ; between those who re- 
garded the Balfour Declaration as 
the end- of die struggle and those 
who regarded it as (he beginning 
of a new one ; between European 
and American Jews: between sup- 


porters am! opponents of violence 
against the British in Palestine ; be- 
tween '* hawks " and “ doves " in 
Jewish relations with (he Arabs ; 
and so on. All these divisions 
emerge in Mr Weisgal’s pages, 
but often personified in the names 
of individuals who will not readily 
be familiar to non -Jewish readers. 
One can almost hear the remi- 
niscent chuckles with which Mr 
Weisgal alludes lo ancient feuds, and 
the echoing chuckles of his Jewish 
readers ; but to those who were not 
in on Ihe original adventure much 
will remain exasperutingly obscure. 

Mr Weisgal’s own position nt any 
rate is clea r. He wns wholeheartedly 
devoted to Wcizmnnn, even though 
he admits that he wns not Mrs Wciz- 
mann’s " cup of ten (His final 
comment on her is that at least she 
died the death of a saint, because her 
end came on Yom Kippur.) He is 
particularly bitter against Bcn-Gurion 
and others whom he holds guilty of 
depreciating Wcizmnnn. Many of 
these rivals regarded Mr Weisgal ns 
Wcizmunn's evil genius, though il is 
not clear why, except that he shows 
himself to be h hard man in a 
quarrel. His hatreds arc intense, and 
much more intense against Jews with 
whom he fuiled to sec eye to eye 
than against Gentiles who would not 


accept Ziujiisin or who i.like the 
American journalist, Dorothy 
Thompson. I withdrew their support 
and turned against il. One of the 
few prominent Jews never uncc men- 
tioned in lhc book is Herbert Samuel, 
who was actually lhc British High 
Commissioner in Palestine in the 
year of Mr Weisgal’s first visit there. 
He finds it almost impossible to he 
wholly objective about Palestine, as 
witness his final comment (written ir 
1970): 

Another thing which is so often for- 
gotten but must b£ repealed over and 
over is lhc premise made lo the Jewish 
people Hfty- three years ago, approved 
and confirmed by all the powers of lhc 
world, tho Bairmtr Declaration. Wfvtf 
is left of that promise ? Exactly one 
twelfth of the area granted to us then. 

It will be seen that Mr WcisgnlV 
book is not to be taken us a work al 
history without a pinch of suit. But 
much history on a miniature scale is 
burled in it. What emerges most 
sharply is a powerful and imagina- 
tive personality, hot-tempered, resi- 
lient, good-humoured, often crafty, 
sometimes unscrupulous. His nulo 
biography is an excellent illustration 
of the profound saying by another 
Jew about the jews, to which he 
nlludesin a paragraph already quoted, 
that they arc just like everybody else, 
only more so. 
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book on Early Chola Art 
turn led to the present 
sive, scholarly and 
which carries on the 
art and architecture, refaj^ 
a comprehensive 
ground, from the I*" . 
taka I to the accew«_5R 
greatest of all Chola 
1. The book is wefi 
fully illustrated, and W.IJJ 
claim to be the fp^ert , 
detailed account of jLjjj 

Chola achievement yer WTO 

AJi students of the bislpry i^ ^ 
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that the author, will be «we J 
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remaining periods 
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klnaleriaj of this fourth fill lias 
to token from Volumes 68 to 74 
lAnik Nin's manuscript diary. It 
wn lhc period from April. 1944. 
i *e summer of 1947. It begins 
the publication of a small 
el edition of her short stories 
i Undergo Glass Dell noticed 
, Edmund Wilson in the Af« , w 
War. and it ends with a .splendid 
,n vt across the United Status and 
to Acapulco, Mexico, prepare - 
to her return to take out 
lion papers. . 
frrther Stuhlmau in his intro- 
observes that cajph of the 
volumes had a pattern of 
onl, But this pattern is far 
pronounced in this new (and 
’) instilment it leads one to 
J s on Mr Stuhlman's role as 
'■ In H>e blurb on die back 
book it is stated that " AnaTs 
Way domiciled in the United 
e presently engaged in editing 
' volumes of her Journals”. 
- phrase is used in the blurbs 
JJ.fo* Previous volumes. Are 
» infer from this that Gunther 
ton is » pseudonym ? Such a 
would enable the author to 
outer own work with a.rever- 
I™ “'teht appear indecorous 
to toe pages of a diary. 

editor may be, the 
°* the published journals is 
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more his (or her) concern than that 
of Ana'fa Nin, the diarist. The 
manuscript entries must be con- 
sidered if not us film " rushes " at 
least an uncut "assembly ”, The 
"editor" admits lo omissions neces- 
sary to spare the feelings of the 
living, and several people are given 
false names, which are noted in the 
index. But wc have no knowledge 
of how much has been left out in 
onlor to produce the design of each 
volume. 

Miss Nin herself is n champion 
of omission, rebutting the repealed 
criticism that Iter works of fiction 
are so devoid of fuels that her 
characters appear insubstantial- 
Many readers will feci curious about 
what hnppcnod to the husband who 
made « brief appearance in Volume 
2 and how the financial straits 
which drove her to writing erotica 
in Volume 3 were sufficiently alle- 
viated for her to exist in Greenwich 
Village and maintain the hnndprcss 
so jncomptacnxly mishandled by 
Gonznlo. Such questions wHl not be 
answered. Even to ask them, one 
gathers, shows a lack of artistic 
sensibility, the confusion of reality 
with rcafism. Diana Trilb ng or Ed- 
mund Wilson, in asking for such 
information, merely expose their 
distance, from tho surreab’iy of 
dream. No Ninophile would be 
guilty of such a solecism. 

And yet Miss Nin, poised as she 
is between the disciplines (or indis- 
ciplines?) of psychoanalysis and 
art* invrtes such examination from 
those she has nol eothrgllcd bv one 
or other of her personae, the legen- 
dary woman, the muse, the mother, 
the lover, the fliixivc artist, the 
priestess of the diary, What on earth, 
one cannot help wondering, was 
going on behind the scenes of inti- 
mate little dramas which she pre- 
sents lo us ? . 

There is, for example, the appear- 
ance Of Edmund Wilson, at the 
break-up of his marriage to Mary 
McCarthy, laying siege lo Miss 
Nin. On April 1. 1944* Wilson 
milled Miss Nin from hi* Green- 
wich Village obscurity with a 
Yorker review which Henry Miller 

described a, “writ M cr l'n' 0 ^^r 
inept and inadequate .in Odob^f- 

1945. after, several meetings, • W«to n 
confessed: *’ . f • 

"The fiwt time 1 m you, .gfe g*? 

, at the Gotham, you were »«nog a 
little cape and hood,. ' 
were ibe m«*. exquisite wotnen I WJ 
iu, r vm, f was so enmusianic 

I went tod' told Mary McCarthy. 

I S3. Irty marriage m frioujiy wd 

' ilfo Sc first time I Jjad praoed |Bfl* 


other wo mini so mneb, Mury was very role lo need, but to be needed. Miss Leonard W. is one of many 

irritated. When wc began to be es- Nin assured herself that in Mrs Mill- caught by Miss Nin in the web nf 

l ranged, to quarrel, among olhor 'lungs er * s gcslure waa a mixture of dis- u er j: arv Mnnv of ibein were 

she accused me of being in love with . ' 8 d desocrnlion " ? er a,ary *. Many ot ^f crL t 

you. 1 hail rried to sec you again. I wi.k v.® TCL 11.. - homosexual and were abashed at 

found out that Paul Koscnfcid naw you. " u l ?, c publU-.ition nE Under a thought that they might have 
tic arranged a cock mi] party, remem- Glass Hell there opened up a new | Q ma j{ C j ove ( 0 a woman. They 

her ?" pattern of Miss N. ins arachrud wero nev er embarrassed. Miss Nin 

I did remember, and I remembered tome into my Diary life. She ] 0 vcd personae as much as she loved 

llftiil \ubnn I k*iii' kflniiiii<l W.ilcran ihoro nine in l*Ar I.Mhioc 11 Innanrimni Kaaiu _ *. • .. . ■ 


I did remember, and I remembered “Come into my Diary 1 * life. Shi 
iliul when I saw Kdnuind Wilson Uicru. was in her thirties, a legendary beau 


fancy dress. From lover she could 


not cer- 
engendcr- 


maglizinoa = of‘ W." started Mi writing: 

puk“i»liwl in the Village In an edi- "Don, Mia, Nin: -lllia letter is !?* 


ho told her to clear the “ luminous 


tion of 300 copies might huve been mostly an expression of reverence . D w en ts " out when he came lo 

prompted by h'ls admiration more mixed with a littlo uwc, und quite a ■ lt ' «, susncctcd Ills cynicism 

for her than for her work. But no bit of appreciation. . , When she J™ ^ c c S“ 5Lah 3m w 
idoa so repuguanl to her self-esteem mailed Wm her miter In Artifice, l0 "Another Hem- 


occurred to her : 


replied: "J received your won- 
dcrful loiter and this afternoon the y 


"Wc did not talk very much." said So fiSaS of course all her swans turn out 

Edmund Wilson, "Then Frances Sid- “■ of Se ctter and eSh^ *<> ^ 8^^ from her point of view, 
off pul Under a Glass Bell in my J eafl,n 8 ot wc letter, ana eucn «me ^ ® she chooses young admirers 

hands. I had not liked your work I 8« the Mnie f^iig of elation that ^evesrte ban fee SBec- 

bcforc. it was too echewal, too elusive. J did at first.” Within & couple of , ® y S , *JJJi JL\ { 

Bm 1 liked On . ter a Gloa Bell. I did rtonllis. the apartment bell rang: . .“f,™ ' “'TlSIdlS £ an 

mi ( jn u inuMv " ..... „ ... , same time one 15 compelled to an 

nxn uo « justice. At tha door stands a most beautiful admiration, If not of ber Coleiil, 

^dSSi'SSSSTm^i 

£ 

[wholaislwi emotionally only as ibe tftJ IkM.JBihS'to -J2ft 

repeat figure of her treacherous there and says: "I am Leonard W,” her own (and not particularly inter-, 
father). Of course he writes stories and e$tihg) manner* she has refused to 

In contrast lo the luminous adolescents, paints watercolours (but also has compromise with the demands qt 
hero was a strong, determined, palp- hypnotic powers). His family is rich American editors. Just by gufofi W , 
able, positive man. UnaWc to enter b ut doesnt understand Wm. ■ : and ion; she mil probabty_achieve 

The “iumiiiodi adolesceito ’’ play y “Thev uFujFimr mirliuiil .aSw _untalenled as a.wijl/Kin 


^p h Si„,vd^ . 

The “himinoUi adolescents play ■ "They are not toy rent spiritual 
the same role in this volume as the family. /You aro.” 
lame ddgs did in earlier ones. Lame • '/? , 

dog Henry Miller, whom it was so 1 i’’ • ' ' ■ ■ 

easy to love, finance, forgive and ifewMUNIVERSlTY MIC 

patronize when he was down and out 

in Paris, committed the artistic sto ' ■ ■*,-.*«* - 

or writing toe financiafly successful PUBLICATIONS I 

book The Air-Conditioned Night- rMPfclVft ■ Wntf i 


41 Dp you feel emotionally ready lo cut '' 
youraedf off.fruhn your tamily f-” , ‘ 

n Tlwiv bpp. iiftl Inv real snlrttnil AH, I 


a totally different way. * 


mare and repaying Miss Nip S 1,000. ' 
When toe visited . him In Big Spr- 
at'- the end of the bobk, she realized 
her mistake: 1 

PitHii this day on I would seo Henry 
from the outside, in that sente Mneli- 
I call not knowing. Through emir- 
eves, through his writing, or through 
his wife- Other Henry* Knowing 18 
intimacy. Intimacy lakes hurt and 
.faith. That was over. : : ; 
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been her own editor, xlio might have was approach wl by young men and couId change tholr p ei sonnlilios. ;• '!i • • ^ 

chosen not lo print out or deference women, aged seventeen and upwards. n 1 < 

ID . nitin who I..J exposed hi. feel- Some of these devotees wero poor. ? n ‘ “ ““ 

ings in mi unwelcome fashion. As some coloured, hut all were young ■_ty fr A 1 frr ,,,L ilf . rh A . ’ i; • ■ 
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I Jove you, add If even you heed me, 
or need ' auything. , let me Jotow. 
They “ embraced, suddenly, , spon tan- , 
eoiisly ". ft is not this egocentrfc s 
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Exquisite digressions ex cathedra 


<; j i» mi iihiN i-:i>k n i 

II riiiniia/o del Novcccntu 
756pp. Milmi ; Gaizanti. 

CiiiiuinKi [iebencdetti was for more 
Mian forty years, between ihc 1 *> 2 Us 
and (he 1960s. a highly regarded 
figure in Italian literary circles. He 
was known mainly as a professional 
crilie. an arbiter of a literary culture 
still firmly rooted on French soil— 
Prcnisl more than any Italian author 
was Ihc fixed term of comparison for 
the generation of Italian intellectuals 
and homines tie let net who started 
their activity about half a century 
ago. Resides his dairy or weekly 
interventions in the Italian press. 
Debenedetti also wrote essays and 
novels, was the adviser of leading 
publisher), and conceived and edited 
important .series of fictional works. 
Lute in life he went back (o the aca- 
demic world and hud a short but in 
tense career us a teacher. 

In many of these activities he 
distinguished himself by being, 
unlike many Italian critics ami liter- 
ary professors, endowed with a 
sense of style; his critical confronta- 
tions with Italian and European 
writers of thu past and present were 
not field In the safe medium of a 
neutral, scholarly jargon, but In a 
state of tension between the critic's 
own style and that of the criticized 
author. 

Debenedetti left behind him a 
voluminous inheritance of unpubl- 
ished material, out of which the editor 
has selected some carefully prepared 
qtiadertii, containing the notes he 
wrote few his weekly courses of 


lectures in Italian uni ver si lies during 
six successive years. Tile rumour 
goes dial Debenedetti did not often 
consult them during classes, prefer- 
ring to rely on his well-known gif is 
as a free-wheeling conversationalist ; 
even in his writings he is at his best 
in his asides and impromptus. These 
notebooks have now been edited 
with extreme rigour and published 
m a substantial volume of more 
than 7UU pages, introduced by a 
sympathetic — though slightly patron- 
izing — preface by. Eugenio Montale. 
The text is divided hy academic 
years and follows Debciicdctii's 
activity as a lecturer on the twen- 
tieth -century novel between 1961 
and 1907. 

The title of the book is somewhat 
misleading : II roinanzo tie! nuve- 
cento is in its own way a fascinating 
collection of penetrating essays on a 
few selected books, intelligent re- 
marks on the craft of the novelist, 
incisive comments on the great 
European novelists of the nineteenth 
century, interesting arguments about 
t wen i l ic t li-ccnl ury K ttlnirgesciiichle ; 
but it is not a book on the twen- 
tieth- cent ury novel, Italian or other- 
wise. The on-ly section of the history 
of the Italian novel which is thor- 
oughly covered, the period i mined i- 
u tel y following the First World War, 
is somewhat shorter than the period 
Debenedetti spent teaching the 
course. He is an exquisite digresser, 
equipped with a vast and heteroge- 
neous culture and it is often plea- 
surable to follow him along the 
meanders of cultural history or the 
paths of literary influence and cross- 
fertilization. 


For this reason it is not too 
difficult to forgive him some of Ins 
sms (though they are really more the 
book’s than the author’s sins) ; the 
inconsequentially of his argument ; 
the numerous repetitious, perhaps 
unavoidable in a too-faitliful and 
scholarly edition of material not 
ready or not intended for publica- 
tion ; the minute analysis of texts of 
mediocre vulue or little interest. 
What Is sometimes disconcerting i« 
Debenedetii’s apparent obsess, on 
with n few privileged themes, which 
become in the course of 700 pages 
almost criers fixes : e g. the invasion 
of ugly characters into modern fic- 
tion— a discovery in which he claim* 
priortiy over sonic other contend- 
ers; the presence of the beyond, of 
the autre, in the protagonists of 
modern novels; the paramount ty of 
the Expressionist revolution. 

Dehenedelti is at his best in 'ome 
fulminatory remarks on his favour- 
ite authors. Stendhal or his beloved 
Proust, and in close analyses of dark 
secrets concealed between the lines 
of a text. On this cxegctical level he 
usually reveals the sophistic 

his tnsle and the maturity 

critical instinct. He appears slighlly 
less confident when he talks about 
the main subject of his course, 
namely the Italian novel after the 
turn of the century. In these more 
didactic sections lie seems to rcgrei 
the greater freedom of action that 
he enjoyed when expressing himself 
not ex cathedra but in the press ; and 
he certainly resents the rigidity of a 
course which confines him within 
the boundaries of one literary genre 
and limits his escapades in other 


countries. The author, truth to tell, 
does not usually seem to abide by 
the rules of the academic game, but 
seems to he irritated by the very fact 
that these rules exist. 

The Italian novels to which Dcbe- 
nedetii devoted special attention in 
his teaching were relatively few : 
Pirandello’s SI giro ! and II Fit 
Mat tin Pascal. Tozzi ’s Battle and 
Con gli ttchi chiitsi and. partly, 
Svevo's La uiscienza ill Zeno. Oil 
this latter book, undoubtedly the 
only near-masterpiece among the 
Italian novels of the period, Dcbcne- 
detti is not particularly illuminating 
because he pays too much attention 
to a relatively sterile comparison 
between Svevo and the two towering 
figures of European Fiction, Proust 
and Joyce. On Tozzi, and especially 
on his Bostic, Debenedetti makes his 
most important critical contribution, 
revaluing the early expressionist 
Tozzi vis-fi-vis the better known but 
facile achievement of Trc Crttci. On 
Si glia ! (also known as Quad end di 


Serafino Gabbi, 


resi.rdi.-d almra „ 

lie has some amusing pages at i llte tcchnit 


techniques of publishing, 

L „ ihc underdeveloped, de- 
vagaries o'r its mmSSU ^ or developed areas, arc sub- 
Ihc characters, who A % ihc sime. What is different 
complex human fauna atSzl ", are the circumstances and 
Plays. ^ '{[he countries concerned, and 

Less interesting am] ^ ^city t o support publishing, 
lengthy is the section on n oiling about this topic one gets 
Mania Pascal -, he spends |VJ ido* to the border with the 
t-rv 111-11 In (li>n)nniin.i. .l_. ,!V.^.i ,btH>lnnniclll Ot IhOSC 


trying to demonstrate that ]H uioaar development ol thus 
Pascal is n failure as a mil ; tikis because, llrst, the basic 
w ould have been a masteroK. nl the underdeveloped and de- 
Pirandello had understood ifci, tacmmtries is rcfleclcd in their 
theme of his book: a somS SaP insl P ovcrly ' ignorance 
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Who’s for Sprachspiele ? 


HEINRICH VOItMWEC : 

I'-iue undcrc I.csurt 
Oberneuc Lilcnitur , 

209pp. Ncuwicd : Luchterhand! 

DM 7,80. 


Eine unde re Lesurt now defends 
and develops this beleaguered posi- 
tion, ret rea ling somewhat from the 
extreme “ linguistic ” standpoint.- The 
volume opens with a " critic's self- 
Pjylnait ” — a genre not easy to bring 
off. Besides sketching In his intcllec- 


c.,__ , r , »R«sw.-niua hi ms iiucuec 

2Z o EH L2SEZ?- “ u “! 


issue of Kursbuth proclaimed, 
among other things, die death of cri- 
licism ; hardly an outrageous sugges- 
tion, for. the nrt has never been 
exactly glowing with .health in ttio 
.Federal Republic. Seen crudely; 
Germftn criticism has long been polii- 


bfographical essay shows VomiWeg's 
integrity and courage. He confesses 
la finding it difficult to be whole 
hcnrlcdly 
fring”, nud ... 
time to realize 
was u class 


BRIAN JUDEN i 

Traditions orphiques el tendances 
mystiques dans le roinaniisme frhn- 
5 nls (1800-1855) 

805pp. Paris: Kline ksieck. lODfr. 

The heart sinks at heing asked for an 
account of yet another descriptive 
thesis of regulation Sorhnnnc length, 
representing the best years of some- 
one’s life. The stigmata arc all loo 
evident : die index cards patched 
together into rambling reading notes ; 
the refusal to shortcut nny field 
where erudition can be displayed ; 
the effective denial of help, in the 
massive bibliography and footnotes, 
io any one less of an expert ; the 
bland, impeccable prose — some 
230,000 words of it here — which irons 
out difficulties, arguments, ideas, 
into an unassailable cunt i mi uni, Yet 

B „. ltMlta „ 1W another thdse bleu plcine that leaves 

sive, the fact that they ultimately rest f reviewer (hardly the reader, for 
on that trendy totem— a “ new * atti- w , Wl " Mu * a mammoth 
hide to language— must not cncour- wor * ! ?} clutching til the impossible 


as yel unwritten, in today's language. 

Vorinwcg can be forgiven a certain 
defensiveness in his attempt socially 
to rehabilitate progressive writing, 
which has suffered hostility und mis- 
understanding by the critics nnd com- 
plete rejection by the young IcTl. 
Although his arguments are persun- 


would have been a mwerpiaj 
lood the jgj 
: a soma h 

nut-, ii is a piiy tfau«|feasci ,*~r Y‘-‘° 

title of his University course did a oi in developing countries (Ins- 
allow Debenedetti to deal villi & »Uy. /or comes before in) ot 
other Italian masterpiece 0 I t 10 fo,,ow thc P rlorilics 
period which has not yet oblate b governments of these 
Full recognition, especially m t m and iheir preparedness to 
English-speaking world : jV fll < I a large proportion of their 
per iw anno, the collection of* ««in achieving their goal, 
stories which puls Pirandello ■« wmrs ago, overseas students 
the greatest masters of the do 4 jJranistraiors going out to 
ot all time. ^ j flV e|oping countries 

fed off their courses with a 
of lectures at the School of 
mA Medicine of London 
tniiy. Whatever those lectures 
Foot achieve, they certainly left 
. . . . . «haseflse of frustration and 

Judcn himself hints) of several 04 b«t ulter hopelessness at the 
mythological systems: Baja (underdeveloped and develop- 
Faustian, Christian. Tier amties, These citizens, it was 
nrphism itself, in the authors « ®>eiy demonstrated, were the 
blithe words, se mdtamorplioMiii g endemic diseases : they were 
peine an grf de qui vent Jui impos timed, and suffering from 
une nmiyollc lecture . flscowi olMrition ; all of which had 
forms, involving greater or l <9 ( ^ir energy and reduced 
degrees of metempsychosis, ra productivity. Attempts to im- 
at one time or another to sill Eihefr condition were cheek- 
dciilh-rcbirtlt inylhs available aa j by poverty, ignorance and 
the Christian. Each of the m t Any effort to break this 
authors covered here has his pea 2 circle had to begin with an 
version. . Ion their ignorance of sanita- 

Four: committed to the nap Ijgiene and nutrition, quite 
these authors scorn any kind of 1 * too pvision for the cure of 
such as acknowledgment of««! nThis had to proceed side by 
definition of terms, etc, so fat i mb a programme Tor improv- 
wholc idea of applying rationale! (Konomy. 

srxsAwa }aRBs£ 

risk losing sight of the relate i S,iS 2 <lemande<1 1 

portance of each author. "Hk s«it ^ *jj. >1 ,n ? n ^ y , n . nd 
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arc welcome exceptions; elv 
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Publishing and 

the 


developing 

countries 


BY T. T. SOLARU 


. u ~ “ h«ss suciciy ; mis ne at 

to tho disioriing perspective 


< jrpsskrltikei ■, whoso weekly market 
reports regulate thc fiction index, and 
the Lltemtinyfssenschaftier. whose 
elephnhlinc prose transforms n tyro’s 
slim volume into a clutch of * herme- 
neullc cruxes ” nnd “problem ngglo- 
mofations ” virtually oVcrnlghi For 



pwn working-clnss origins. While 
Free front all modlsliness, he accepts 
the orthodoxy Mint literature Is of no 
(iso to thc working class. But he adds 
the stnrtling rider: “ is this not to bo 
held against the working class, rather 
llinn against literature 1 " Such a 


?? ■‘boerseoh- 

, to Whom one must jurn, especially Io stimnhii/r? cnerselic . attc mpts to 
(he; younger generation of for in- ? ii» u **! e ® cr e m ? n J vor ! ier5 to create 
stance, Diete/wS ° mcralHrc of lhc fac,OT y now. 

rieh Vormwci • Subversion is the aim of thc central 

As his llrst book, Die Wdrier and ****? of U« book, ‘‘The Transfor- 
aie Wcll, showed, Vormweg is excep- wtjwn of Practical Consciousness ”, 
JJJJJ* an JPng^ contemporary German 1 out “ to remove the 


Oswid/ Wiener). The ludic elcmoni 
—thq sheer enjoyment of playing 
with words (nnd getting them pub- 
lished)— is also n fuctor. and is at thc 
root of accusations of hermcticism. 
Understandably' for his stance, 
vormweg inclines to underplay such 
purely formalist, manipulative 
aspects. He sees Sprachspiele (lan- 


Romaiilic view of the poet, once 
noticed, is clear and suggestive : thc 
possessor of 11 revealed secret con- 
cerning the harmony of human utter- 
ance with the mysteries of Nature, 
he falls prey to an obscure divine 
vengeance or sacrifice. He pre- 
figures Corinne. Obermann, Hugo’s 
“ Sntyro ". Nerval. Having con- 


liubnobhinB with Oaulta, l*^^ b “' a n k “ by other 
will, Knuswau. Adolphe 

1 in,,., qjvu, niifnil • the BotmILl™, 1 l,a PPcncU when the 

illusion that libraries if J 

plex and whole truth thnl will rag . ‘^hing the 

a complete cxpliinatlon 

one describes nil its P^s. ^ ““ 

sense of the whole in inielWuJIlEJ® j-Jiysifoe, crafts and 

tory recedes indeilnilely teacharc^nH 

to draw ti o nc » 

work, hnr n»i%nnr® C 


, , If Him VTPUKt,' 

work, but oxpanded 
tho source oE clerical 
and the ad- 


guugC’gamcs) as seminal In recent Armed tin's observation, as Brian 
thcy urc J “ den hns - with «n. admirable number 

UiOSe OI WlttDCnstcin s nf nu.H ■i.ul kl.U.- r 


Ml- 1 iiw - . vj 

orltics hero— Roos, Snura , vwn 
while tending to this misted, s ^ 
selected ns much as they 
Thc present book passes lhe_wR*j. 

unselecliviiy beyond w WTl b P ubllshin 2 ^ n “ l 

tual history turns into bMQ^Jwveioping countries. lust 

One misses here, not mV f2S. and Brants had to come 


; -f “7„ ulv y. urc »na, wnn nn.uumiruDie number One misses here, noi - — 0 '««« mui i W L-omc 

8 ^ !llloso l >/llc ^ of ovet l and hidden references, there W ood. but the trees ihemsehAaJ^Jj- » did books and the 
iii\ estimations fwhiqh was not nnb- were two wavs nF wnrUnn nn u,:. -..1 r d atures of^fWratus of education. These 


critics both for ins intelligence and 
[or his commitment lo "new litera- 
ture , as he prefera to call It. Sur- 
prisingly, (here is so far only n modest 
body of theorv imdprninn inn 


ground from beneath the prevailing 
Marsist-Lcnfnlst doctrine of the 
relationship between literature and 

«® ,y, .. by recoHrse to Marx him- 
self . I Insnnrf (nolu fl.o, i.<i 


ws not pibl wo« Two „»y s of wotkin “on U,™ 

Aliened there on writers than on 
philosophers). 


Tn his closing essay Vormweg pre- 
dicts that literature has a good 
chance of surviving, because laii 


romanticism. The path of the literary 
critic would have involved specific 
readings of what is still alive lo us 
in Romantic poetry. That of the 
historian of ideas can lead straight 
towards .Mr C-asaubon’s pit, an 


even thc ecncml features « caucanon. 1 nese 

undergrowtfi. There is ntver#^ originally published 

to step back and consider countries. AH thal 

should surely have been map^ SdSVSsTSLSS 
at issue worn this a IMJ 


events nearer at hand which affected 
their lives and were thc basis of the 
present. 

By and large, it was this kind or 
awareness which triggered off pub- 
lishing for developing countries. As 
there were no local authors, the gap 
was filled by enterprising educators 
nnd administrators working in devel- 
oping countries, who used their field 
of experience in adapting and revis- 
ing the contents of existing books. 
At that stage elementary school- 
books appeared for the teaching of 
English for use throughout the 
whole continent of Africa. These 
soon gave way lo regional adapta- 
tions and to the writing of textbooks 
in geography, history, colonial his- 
tory and administration with partic- 
ular attention to thc different re- 
gions of developing countries. But 
ull these books were still written and 
published far developing areas In 
European countries by European 
authors. Barring sonic local newspa- 
pers, there were no facilities or skills 
for book publishing. 

Thc Irony of it all wits that a 
good many of the citizens of devel- 
oping countries resented school 
hooks being revised in this way. 
People had been brought up on the 
books published for European coun- 
tries, and. were used to measuring 
education by the standard achieved 
through them. To study for, and 
succeed in passing, the same papers 
for the Cambridge School Certifi- 
cate or the College of Preceptors or 
the matriculation examination of tile 


encourage a taste for good litera- 
ture, abridgments of established 
English classics were published in 
" retold ” editions, to insure dial the 
language and syntax were simple 
enough. 

But all (his publishing was still 
done overseas. There was little or no 
participation by people of thc devel- 
oping countries themselves. Publish- 
ing in thc local languages was given 
some impetus when far-sighted edu- 
cators — still Europeans — maintained, 
ngainst local resistance, that the 
primary school syllabus was unfair 
to the majority of children for 
whom primary school education was 
all that they would ever have. Every 
child should at least be (aught In the 
primary school In his own mother 
tongue, and subjects like mathemat- 
ics, the geography of the British 
Isles and Empire nnd English History 
were bolter (aught at thc secondary 
IbvcI. 

This policy gave n fillip to the next 
singe of publishing both for and in 
thc developing countries. The need 
for book 9 in the local languages 
gave a stimulus to local authors, 
who were best fitted to write them. 
At first such books were, published 
in Europe for these countries, but 
later publishers opened editorial 
offices and warehouses and publish- 
ing becume increasingly possible In 
developing countries. 

There were factors which held up 
the rapid expansion of books pad 
literature in the local languages. If 

- R ll h books were to be published at prices 

University of London as the English c(mld af[ordt lhe langua g e 

student, was rega rded as ,the acme musE sufficiently widely 


place such importance on books that 
even where, as in Nigeria, stringent 
controls and restrictive excise duties 
were imposed on foreign imports, 
books were allowed in duty-free, 
and payment for books was given 
top priority. 

The pattern for the future seems 
to be increasing publishing in devel- 
oping countries, both i>i European 
nnd local languages, as the economy 
and book readership expand. It is 
difficult lo sec publishing for devel- 


oping countries diminishing in an v 
lurgc extent, so long as the existing 
.European languages continue to In* 
the language ol higher education 
and of international relations in 
politics, commerce and industry. 

The picture of publishing in de- 
veloping ureas would he incomplete 
without a men 1 ion of indigenous 
publishing, indigenous hoih in capi- 
tal and personnel. As might he 
expected, there was little hook publ- 
ishing by Ihc local inhabitants of 
developing areas. 1 he earliest wax in 
ihc form of small pamphlets, later 
expanding into lhc world-famous 
OniKhti style of amorous novels. 
“How to write Letters*’, all ol 
which were badly primed but sup- 
plied cheap reading material. 

Today there are a few indigenous 
publishing companies which, almost 
without exception, have begun to 
claim a share of the educational 
market. With increasing government 
interest and possible assistance, indi- 
genous publishing houses may have 
sufficient capital to compete on 
equal terms lor locnl publishing in 
developing countries. They will, 
however, lack the overseas distribu- 
tion facilities which thc Europeun- 
hased companies offer to their local 
branches in developing countries. 

Moreover, thc general book 
market, which is very small in 
developing countries and involves a 
Targe capital outlay, will for a long 
while prove unattractive to indigen- 
ous publishers. But, as local writers 
increase in numbers and hooks of 
local interest in history, literature 
nnd the social and economic fields 
are written, publishing in developing 
countries will expand. Thc question 
of capitul investment nnd of world 
distribution might be solved through 
cooperation or liaison with thc local 
branches of thc o dices of European- 
based publishers. 


Chief Solar u is the inunuger of the 
Nigerian branch of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 
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should Romanticism be » 
ultimately in terms of nn 
development ? 
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Translated by Marlin Turn 
174pp. Hamish Hamilton. * 2 - 3 
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el’$ book of essays^n^ 
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of ambition and academic distinc- 
tion, „ , 

Publishing for developing areas, 
however, look an important step 
forward. Tn order to gain an insight 
into the needs of developing coun- 
tries. publishers sent representatives 
from Europe to Collect information. 


and to seek out authors m 


the 


used to support them. Secondly, its 
orthography musL be agreed. Very 
often, as In a language area like the 
Igbo, orthography wns unsettled for 
a long time. Even where it was 
settled, as in Yoruba, budding lin- 
guists, both.: expatriate and local, 
threatened revisions which. It 
adopted wholesale, could have put 
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VIKAS PUBLICATIONS 

INDffiA GANDHI 

A Profile in Courage 

TREVOR DRIEBERG 

Releasing 7 June 1972 

“I’m sorry, but Mnma, Papa and Grandpa nre nil in prison.’* 
This is how little Indira often greeted visitors to Anund Bhavan 
—tho ancestral home of the Nehru family. 

In this absorbing, action-packed, up-to-date biography of Indira 
Gandhi, a veteran journalist traces her spectacular rise to un- 
challenged political power from her early childhood. 

224 pp. 16 ills. £2.50 
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EAST PAKISTAN— A CASE STUDY IN MUSLIM 
POLITICS. 
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£ 1.50 

Khan.Rahmaitjllah: • * .... 
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240 pp, £2.85 

Mascarenhas, Anthony : 
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150 pp. 42.00 

Mo RABg, D om : . 

THE TEMPEST WITHIN— AN ACCOUNT OF EAST 
.PAKISTAN.- 

■/ ■ 103-pp. £1.75 

Pattel, S.R.: _ .■ • '■ 

world Constitutional law and practice* 

r v 505 pp. £3.7^ 

Rahul, Rams ; - 

THE HIMALAYA BORDERLAND. 

157pp. £2 f 00 

Distributors: UBS ; publishers 9 DistributOrs Pvt. Ltd, 
17-21 Sunbeam Rqad. North Acton, London NW10 ' 
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New ways in reproduction 


Tlic Penrose Graphic Arts Inter* 
nallnim] Annual 65, J972 

til i led hv Herbert -Spencer 

215pp. Lund Humphries. £5.95 
fpiijicrbiick. £3.95 1. 

Now sixty-five volumes old. The 
Penrose Annual has joined lo its 
well-known title n rather more per- 
tinent description, Graphic Arts 
International. Hy skilful design, the 
jacket isolates this new addition from 
the old title ; tins spine and half-title 
ignore the addition, while the title- 
page incorporates it on a doublc- 

E age spread, but In n manner so am- 
iguous that librarians may find it 
Imrd to decide whether the old title 
has been expanded, or a new sub- 
til fe added 

Aficr deciding how to treat the 
title, many a librarian will find its 
contents so heterogeneous as to 
require elaborate cross-references, 
For among the graphic arts sur- 
veyed arc books and comics, news- 
paper* and postage stamps, photo- 
graphy and print-making, together 
wilh several articles giving technical 
explanations of new printing meth- 
ods. 

Ily far the longest contribution is 
a copiously illustrated study of “A 
Golden Age of Comics The story 
of their development in Orimin from 
1898 to 1938 is told in an engagingly 
brisk and informative style by 
Dennis Gifford, who draws for 
comics, collects comics, and writes 
books about comics. So vividly does 
lie conjure up the excitement of 


Specialist • 
Booksellers’ 
Announcements 


creating and reading them that ihe 
sight of lii> ill ust rati uns is at first 
strangely disappointing. Soon the 
reason becomes clear. Never were 
comics printed cm such good paper, 
nor with such uniform technical 
skill, as the sixteen pages reproduced 
in The Penrose Annual. Not only 
the look, but the feel and smell of 
these pages arc inevitably different 
in reproduction. 

A better chance for the printers of 
this nnmial to show their skill is 
provided by two excellent articles on 
print-making. One illustration to an 
epitaph by John Curtis on the 
“ original print ” makes it horri- 
fyingly clear how far a .silk-screen 
print can depart from an artist's 
without his gallery declin- 



thay have acquired a selection of 
eight gorgeous prints, on almost 
indestructible plastics paper, by a 
latter-day Thornton: photographer 
and teacher Alfred Lummer. A short 
note by Mr de Man! tells us how 
the shots were taken. They are 
indeed gorgeous, but the quality of 
their reproduction is by no meuns 
faultless. Moreover it is questionable 
whether sueh a group is shown to 
best advantage when three blcd-off 
pairs compete against each other on 
single openings. 

Completely satisfactory illustra- 
tions for articles on the graphic arts 


oriRtna 

mg to sell -it or the artist declining lo are a |[ but impossible in a reduced 
sign it. Other .plates in this tough ly- scale, and with a strict limit on the 
worded epitaph show how quickly number of colours. Ironically the 
an artist : may lose his sensitivity to mos t impressive -typographical spec- 


thc medium used to .produce his 
prints. One artist innocent of this 
fault is R. -13. iKiitaj. to whom Mr 
Curtis devotes a double-page col- 
oured plate, am! whom he singles 
out For special praise in exploiting 
screen prints with a creative aware- 
ness of the potentialities. 

Neither Mr Curtis in his epitaph 
nor John Thompson in "The print- 
maker and the public” refers to 
Gemini GjEjL. of .Los Angeles, 
whose sensitive cooperation with 
artists and inventive methods of 
producing their prints and multiples, 
deserve wider recognition. Neverthe- 
less Mr Thompson's article provides 
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The Castle Bookshop 

(A. B. DHioasler) 

37 North Hill, Colchester. Essex 

Tel. 020B 776*0 
Closed all day Thursday 



Jmen this year is part of a sheet 
from the two-volume Compart Edi- 
tion of the OED, supplied us an 
inset by its printers. The irony stems 
from Ihe fact that the page is itself a 
considerable reduction from the 
original thirteen-volume edition, yet 
it is astonishingly legible, even with- 
out the magnifying glass supplied 
wilh the Compart Edition by the 
publishers. 

Reductions in scale make it impos- 
sible to appreciate the full grandeur 
and mastery of proportions of some 
of Henry van dc Velde’s most suc- 
cessful designs for books; but ihe 
article by his fellow Belgian, Fcr- 
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Diograpliy and Memoirs 
Jean Cuctcau : Opium. (New English 
Library. 30p.) Loval Dickson: 11. G. 
Wells. (Penguin. GOp.l R. F. Horrod: 
The Llje of Johu Maynard Kcvnes. 
(Penguin. £1.) Christopher Hill : Got Is 
Englishman. {Penguin. 45p.J Henry 
Mil lor : The Colossus of Maroussl. (Pen- 
guin. 40p.) 

Drama 

Edward Albee: Tiny Alice. Box and 
Quotations front Chairman Man Tsc- 


other men’s types, including some 
strange early versions of Fuliiru. lie 
none the less achieved as distinctive 
a style 'in his books as he did in his 
other multifarious exploits as a de- 
signer. 

Several exemplary illustrations 
accompany Stuart Rose’s article on 
" Stumps by students ", A sheet of 
prizewmning designs by a student at 
Newcastle upon Tyne Polytechnic 
shows three stamps in their true size, 
printed by gravure in colour, with 
the Queen's head embossed in gold. 
An admirable design in black-and- 
white by a student at Kingston 
Polytechnic is equally well repro- 
duced, and is carefully tipped into 
the margin of Mr Rose's lucid 
contribution. 

iLuoidity is not Robert Norton's 
strong point in writing about Dis- 
play photo-setting in the seventies 
He seems to assume that all his 
readers are printers or publishers 
of the printed word ; but since he 
makes almost indiscriminate use of 
first person singular and first person 
plural, it is not always easy to know 
what lie does mean. He gives a list 
of manufacturers of display photo- 
setting equipment, bill leaves out a 
quantity of data which could have 
made his list as useful as a lisi given 
earlier in “ The Penrose Survey " of 
phototypesetting machines exhibited 
for the finsuime in 1971. 

James Moran also describes some 
of the machines first exhibited In 
1971. Although his article is given 
the rather broad title " Printing 
machinery exhibitions ”, it is in fact 
almost entirely devoted to IP LX 
1971. With an attractive combina- 
tion of wit and clarity, Mr Moran 
singles out some of the more porten- 
tous exhibits, notably those which 
Indicated Improvements in photo- 
gravure and driography ; and the 


journalist's far 
copy, provided tikTaTT 
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Shaka's Heirs. 232pp. 
j aim Jnwin. £4. 

§*kan odd little book. The heirs 
:of[ Pliaaka dealt with are Dingane, 
fci M yo, Mzllikazi and Loben- 


optical character recognition dl»L*Y' JoHN / ■„ 

■so as to produce a tape wjiuffi® anJ .V?* 1 . 0 
be fed into type 0r photon 
machines. 

,/ n S ^ more « Ihe tiM^iv'auiiior also outlines the 
vi p of Shaka himself, ndds a 

Survey '' and^M® ,l lhe end 011 hi ? P ml,itary 

-L . a . nt T. and nrovidcs a brief appen- 


E B, and provides 
m iho early use 
which could usefully have been 


of 


appen- 

mndiinc 


History 

: Aik in: Revolution ! Mexico 

■ 191040. (Panther. 60p.) Arthur Bryant: 

■ Makers of the Realm. (Fontana. 50p.) 

Nelson? (Fon lana.^Sp!) ( RicS’ Hak- nitioTdev -° f t * Il , r:,c,er | l ' cco 8‘ 

luyl: Voyages and Discoveries. (Pen- P on devices. When these devices 
»««■ 40pJ Marcus Cunliffe: American have bcen commercially developed 
PmUdHts and the Presidency (Fontana. 
ffiP') Ouy Hortain: The Challenge of 
War. (David and Charles. £1.50.) Hero- 
dotus: Histories. 2 volumes. Translated 
by Ocorge Rawlinson. (Dent. 5Un each.) 

Chnstophcr Hill: Intellect ttal Origins of 
the English Revolution. (Panther. 75p.I 
Ma J l ™ ?■ £nscn: Sakamoto Ryoma 
and the Mt HI Restoration. (Sian ford 
University Press. £1.90.) Ronald Lcwin 


Horn of Henty 


ROBERT I. DARTT (Compiler) : 
G. A. Henty 


writes about them in bis J 
Technical dcvdopni^Qii i lV 

'material in 

fnr H n S «i S fi h> f Vin ? a ppto®to)k has been dealt wilh often 
he S ? advertising npoX^re informatively in recent 

various 0 kevE? ,hc Donald Morris’s The Washing 

*»i°i US keyboard systems tMfL Spears covers in a muslerly 
could accelerate the ran n ^Ey Ihe whole story of the rise and 

commi'iPr^hTf 1 ^' Thc "* ^Bcf lhe Zulu nation, Peter Beck- 
c ™P“ ,e il hc fon ^« « bktifah of Blood and The Rule of 
portant m over-ali system csA* «[ v e whole volumes to Mzili- 
as well as in information relriwll^, n( j Dingane, there is an adequ- 
‘'The Penrose Survey” c wlumc in the “ Great Battles'* 
already been mentioned, but i ks doling with Isnndhlwana and 
serves a paragraph to itself. Fg orte's Drift, and thc story of 
nddition to the subjects ib otajula has been told many 
mentioned, it summarizes 1 1 u, The author adds virtually 
deal of data and comment on i uting to these accounts, and thc 
selling and on new printing i efilness of the book is confined to 
ods. iLnler it comments on it i Gfiy-dght illustrations. Some of 
developments in British and U «eome from the National Army 
can newspapers, in (he m& foaeum and the National Archives 
which it reveals that The Tim IRbodesla, and several of them 
its independent supplements ini FtaMing and unusual, 
peeled to appear this autumn a 
entirely new type face, h , . . . 

Europa, which lias been m 8nd Memoirs 

mcnJcd ip lhe hoar d of ^ JoMj , omml fl/ fl So ,„ er . 
It 111 is is the first intimation Ijl u n . ism mu 

that they loo should read 7fel ^i n ne^f772?l ‘ Ih'e oueni 

Annual, 0 ve„ if ,tey S 0 f'Sm e rton. a ?lila™o 

vnu).mi er nf n K yi cLH?r left a journal which 

several of is shorter and ^ published . by John Murray in 

, t*"«in n ' ^ilm *■ Furlhor manuscripts, which 

doing, they may, idas, rmu * ^ acquired by tho British 

ini ruble exposition by A.£J Jam, giveoccasfon for this new 
of holography and Us fe, oE lhe con f essions of n man 

design : it is a model of «s hat Adjusted lo his surroundings. 

j «pmled essay on him by Vir- 
“ Woolf is now added us an 
fofrtiom "It is difficult (she 
MJI, as one follows thc Roc tor on 
JffiiJy rounds, to indulgo in plcas- 
Mwms about thc quaintness and 


(Editor): The IPjw- on Land 1939-1945. A Bibliography 
(Arrow. 60p.; Richard ond Barbara fMtut 

if 4pp. Altrincham: John Shcrrntt 


errors— for 
dales for 


example, 
llerlv the 


hands (hired) on which to fit paws ", 
There ar c intriguingly incomplete 
hints at the provenance of the musi- 
cal score, that delightful pastiche of 
Edwurdism tunes. 

The book is generously, even 
extravagantly, illustrated, with colour 
breaking out all over thc place. In 
nddition to Beatrix Poller pictures, 
all of which have been seen else- 
where, there arc many production 
sketches which show how the origi- 
nals were translated into film terms, 
and the book concludes wilh a section 
oF colour stills from the film. These 
prove that, whatever one may feel 
about thc total effect of thc film, the 
mask-maker. Rostislav Doboujinsky, 
Is a very great craftsman and ihe 
true hero of ihis story. 

Classics 

Oxford Latin Dictionary. Fascicle 
HI: Domiurgus - Gorgonaus. 

768pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
Univcrsily Press. £5. 

Thc welcome appearance of fascicle 
II [ of the Oxford Latin Dictionary 
some months ahead of schedule en- 
courages the hope that publication of 
the remaining five fascicles may be 
completed before 1982, thc date orig- 
inally suggested. Less welcome is the 
increase in price from £3.75 to £5 : in 
comparison the Lewis and Short Dic- 
tionary, costing just over £6, is a real 
bargain. For though inferior in pre- 
sentation and scholarship, it covers a 
wider range of l.atinily and will serve 
the less pecimious scholars ns indis- 
pensably as it has served countless 
generations in the past. 

Costume 

Listf.r, March i . Costumes of Every- 
day Life. An Illustrated History of 
Working Clothes from 900-1910. 
1 78pp. Barrie and Jenkins. £3. 

Two hundred and fifty line drawings 
show examples of working dress in 
thc widest sense of lhe term. Each lias 
n full description of (he dress illus- 
trated, including Ihfe fabrics and col- 
ours of the different garments, hut 
no sources or authorities are given. 
Short chapters suinimiri/e the dress 
of successive periods, dress in gen- 
eral, rather than the dress shown in 
Ihe Illustrations. Thc book will prob- 
ably be useful for dressing plays hut, 
as tin historical study of working 
clot lies, is negligible. 


ftilflri 
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Merlz: Two Thousand Years in Rome. 
(Dent. 75p.) Plutarch: Fall of /he 


tfin/nniuiu Lnnir/n«N niau J sc- y, ■ nni 01 me 

lung: (Penguin. • 3Qp.) Four Russian Republic. Translated by Rex 

Plays. Translated by Joshua Cooper. ”, arn £ r - (Penguin. 60p) John Vincent : 
(P^Sum. 60$ Rend du Obajdia : Plays PqftyiasT^jKnJit 50p) h U4ertrf 


find Son. £5. 



‘JIM BURNS. A Single Flower. ' 
Poems by' JIM BURNS. Drawings 

« R PETEB farmer. 

w PBflSB. ie Full page llluBlraUona. 
Paperback El. 00. Hardback £2.80, 1U0 

S paoial capias algnad by poet & artist 
8.00. New ready. Also dUibi poatiy 
publications available. ' * 
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Volume I. (Caidor and Boyars. 75p.) 
George Bernard Shaw: TAe Dcvirs Dis- 
ciple,. Major Barbara. Saint Joan. 
(Dent. 40p.) David Storey ; Home. (Pen- 
guln. 25PJ, 

Economics 

Anno Marlin: Economics and Agri- 
culture. CROulIedgc and Kegan Paul. 
75p.) Arnold Toynbee; Toynbees lit - 
du-Wrinl Revolution. (David and Charles. 

Edncnlioo 

Tyre II, Burgess; A Guide no English 
, Schools. (Penguin. 3Sp.) 


Law 

girin,«p!) nUrie: Sco,}a,ul Yard - fPon- 

Phllosophy and Religion 
Hans-Wemor Bartsch 


Robert Dartt seta out to give n guide 
to the first editions and periodical 
publications of G. A. Henty, presum- 
ably for the collector whose chief 
concern is Lo add more titles lo his 
shelves or to discover where he cun 
see the rarer Items. In the foreword 
the author states that he "has not 
employed the technical terms of book 


52 Stories of Heroism In 
Action for Hoys. At lhe pi 

R roblems, if In fact they exisl, 
avc been cleared up. Three' 
of Gabriel Allen M.P. 
apparently with the same 
but different pagination; 
there is no indication of r -- 
issue. A chronological listo* 1 
works would hnve been mow.! 
than the index, whiot 
more 4han name the tines ^ 
appear in the bibliograjwjf 
nerharw have been MmwWiS 


of old English rural life." History 
the added manuscripts In* 
a M Liber Niger ", a niack 
to which the parson gloats 
lot down fall of a number of 
who had incurred his 
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lays bibliographies had been Preceding tho dah: apP^* 
It will lake collector “ r l^page, and this should^’ 
to find a rare Henty book or Seated where appwa^ 

. - • - however, implied in wn 

first American edition 
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.FlcUpn HwnarAii-Shah, (Penguin, i5p.) 

I Brad- Beneath the City Streets. described in 
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precedes the firit English ( e 
extensive duplicated suppK 
numb? 


I Rumer. The Tale of the 

!*' 205pp. Wame. £4. 

.“ another sumptuous volume 
2 ,. j [ rlx Potte *‘ shelf, recently 
1?,^ ^ t L«lie Linder's magni- 
defmjtive bibliographical 
u ^J m , er God den's book Is not 
joitent as this, but in it one of 

i^, vi 5 cut ° of conletriporary 
^another due or 

lnsiawSf 3 r « Po ^ cr eoisma, 

aDd indced lhc 
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J waT 45911 Miss 
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Prarl, Cyril, Rebel Down Under. 

199pp. Hcincnuinn. £2.25. 

During the American Civil War 
there was a curious Incident in Mel- 
bourne in the colony of Victoria, 
Australia. In January, 1865, the 
ShenandqQh, n ship of war under 
the colours of the Confederate 
Stales, sailed into Port Phiiflp after 
visiting several ports in the Indian 
Ocean. The commander of the ship, 
Lieutenant-Commander Janiep Wad- 
dell, asked for permission to refuel 
before searching for more Union 
ships. The Consul for the United 
States in Melbourne. William Blan- 
chard, asked the Government of 
Victoria to seize the ship as a pirate. 
This episode used to be discussed 
by Australian historians as a rather 
dull question in international Jaw, 
on the right of a colonial govern- 
ment to deal direct with a foreign 
power. Now. under the lively pen 
of one of the greatest wits and 
perceptive observers of society 
down under ", the story has coine 
to life. Cyril Pearl has used the events 
lo explore and analyse the colonial 
society at some depth- It i* 
probing of the soeial scene which 
tustifies the expansion Into a book 
of What would ocherwise be enough 
for a learned article. 

Sauer. Carl OtWw. Sixteenth Cen- 
tury North America. The Land 
arid People as seen by the Euro- 
peans. 319pp.' University of Cali- 
& Press; (I BEG). £5.20. ^ 

In his new book jpari O^ ^uer. 

traverses soqte ^[-troddwi jround^ 
but traverses it with a dlfferw&e— 
lhe difference 

by hb sub-title. He is at all times 
concerned to know sg&t the native 
peoples, territories, vegetation and 
SunaTaDd the varying loca tnstitu- 
tkRw and e«onojn>es l*? 1 ? 
brings eoasA^WeTeorping., arid ap, 


alert but unsentimental human sym- 
pathy, to the accounts left by early 
explorers (and exploiters) of what 
they saw and did ; and thc lone and 
conclusions of his book chime with 
our belated and wry recognition of 
the many excellence i the Europeans 
destroyed in North America and thc 
greed and selfishness attendant on 
their explorations and conquests. 

The material is organized in five 
main sections, dealing wilh The 
Atlantic seaboard from lhc Gulf 
Coast to Canada, Spanish entries into 
the interior and the Pacific Coast, 
the rivalry of the Spaniards and the 
French in Florida, the not inconsider- 
able activities of the English, and a 
final and somewhat chastening re- 
view of a "Century of Vain At- 
tempts ". There are twenty-one maps 
Rud illustrations and a bibliography. 

Treharne. R. F. Essays on Thir- 
teenth Century England. 85pp. 
The Historical Association. 50p 
(members), 70p (non-members). 
These three lectures were delivered 
in 1958-61 and arc now published 
posthumously with a certain amount 
of annotation to bring them up to 
date. That on the political scene is 
of particular value for its account of 
the role and the esprit de corps of 
the Civil Service. The second, a 
survey of the " rural scene ” is more 
descriptive than interpretative, but 
with original emphases, for example, 
on the efficiency of the transport 
system. The final lecture, on indus- 
try, Is the most valuable. Historians 
have tended to allow loo little im- 
portance to this side of the English 
economy and the scale of the 
mining industry is too commonly 
neglected. It is salutary to be re- 
minded that Edward l’s lead mine at 
■Bcre Alston employed 700 men, and 
so may have been the focus of a 
community of 2,000 people— one of 
thc largest in England. Very useful 
sketches of Lhe coal, salt and tin 
industries are provided. These lucid 
and modest essays reflect wide read- 
ing. They provide admirable intro- 
ductions to their subjects, and give 
cause for regret that R. F. Treharne 
tried leaving much of the fruit of his 
research on the thirteenth century 
unpublished. 


Horticulture 

Fish, Margery. Gardening in the 
Shade. 160pp. Newton Abbot: 
David and Charles. £2.25. 

A guide to the successful growing of 
those plants, whether shrubs, rock 
plants, annuals or perennials, which 
thrive best in a shady garden. First 
published eight years ago, the book, 
which includes some attractive pho- 
tographs, is now reissued In a 
second impression. 

Stevenson. Violet. Gardening wilh 
Green Fingers. 157pp. Pelham. 
£2.25.- . , 

Economy in the garden, both of 
labour and time; is aimed at in this 
collection of hints by a writer with 
practical experience in commercial 
horticulture. Lightly written, ob- 
viously not for . specialist growers 
but for amateur gardeners wilh lim- 
ited time, the book advocates taking 
full advantage of modern helps such 
as safe weedkillers and means of 
improving soil structure without any 
nf?ed for digging. , ' 

Occult ; 

Conway, David. Magic. An Occult 
Primer. 286pp. Cape. £5. 

Though David Conway has done a 
good deal of. research, Magic is a 
curious. mix tore of assumptions. In- 
formation, intelligence . and Occa- 
sional flippancy, written to the usual 
question-begging idiom.; His atm, '-he < 
writes, is to show itatL? mqglc > 
actually works". He describes it In 
the words of Alelster CroWley as 
“ ihe Science and Art of causing 
Chapge 1 Jo accordance , with' the 
Will”;' a resounding 1 definition that 
could caver most deliberately under- 
taken human activities. What seems 
to bo nicaht 'in this context is the use 
of certain techniques to prpducc. 
among other effects, vivid, hatiuclfiaj; 
lions both riri the adept and in 
others. Mr Conway describes with ;, 
clarity the subjective Side of sonne of 
-these techniques, but Js leaSj good at . 
magical . herbal , ?re.; 
few anti inadequate. There iCouqws . 


an *' Occult Who's Who ", where 
Blessed Ramon Lull appears as 
" Raymond Lilly, a Spanish 
alchemist ", and St Albert the 
Great is credited wilh the discov- 
ery of the Philosopher's Stone 
and wilh " the construction of a 
statue so lifelike that it became 
endowed wilh the gift of speech". 
The entry for Roger Bacon cites 
him as saying " the end of all true 
philosophy is to arrive at a Know- 
ledge of thc Creator through Know- 
ledge of the Created World " ond 
notes that many magicians accept 
this "as appropriate to their art ”, 
But the magicians do not seem to 
mean what the Franciscan did. With 
the use of some new verbal defini- 
tions the sentence is now interpreted 
in f crips that equate "union with 
God " with " the apotheosis of the 
Seif": a very significant shift from 
contemplation Lo domination. 

Religion 

Day. Peter D. Eastern Christian 
Liturgies. 195pp. Irish University 
Press. £3. 

This compilation provides historical 
and descriptive information about the 
Armenian, Coptic. Ethiopian and 
Syrian riles, with t!-i! texts, in Eng- 
lish, of their eucharistic liturgies. It 
docs not appear lo b? an advnncc on 
existing scholarly works and its pages 
more tnan once convey that eccentri- 
city which often accompanies too 
narrow n preoccupation with reli- 
gious ritual. 

Rahner, Karl, Theological Investi- 
gations. Volume VIII : Further 
Theology of the Spiritual Life 2, 
Translated by David Bourkc. 
273pp. Dnrton Longman and 
Todd. £3.50. 

Tiie presentation of this scries sug- 
gests a definitive Sutnma T heolngica 
for our time, nnd tills is far from 
being thc case. The ten volumes of 
the completed series will Indeed re- 
flect a distinguished theologian's, re- 
flections on the new insights .into 
theologipq! . truth which the process 
of change ’willjln the Roman Catho- 
lic Chuich has unquestionably' 
created. Out one must look elsewhere, 
for n systematic study of the crucial, 
issues that have emerged in the wake 
of the Second Vatican Council and. 
the consequent emancipation ofj 
Catholic Lheology from many of the: 
blinkered attitudes of thc pnst. _ - 
It would be hnrdjy fair to complain 
that Karl Rahner is more a col-, 
lector of his voluminous essays nnd] 
addresses on n wide variety of sub- 
jecta tthnt can indeed be legitimately; 
described as “ Theological Jnvcstlgn-j 
lions ") than & systematic theologian 1 
who provides a synoptic presentation 
of the evolution (or revolution, if the 
term be preferred) that has. marked 
Roman Catholic inquiry during re- 
cent years into such matters as the; 
nature of divine revelation, the nat- 
ure of faith and the constitution of ; 
the Church and Its ministry. Profcs- : 
sor Rahner is of course aware of the j 
process of change, and in' the present ' 
volume he has' much to say Lhnt is 
enlightening on such mntters ns the i 
veneration pf the saints, the new] 
understanding of the role of women j 
in the Church, the situation of the 
Catholic intellectual nnd the theology 
of poverty. His theology is never . 
qn abstract . exercise, divorced from : 
the living fenUty of lhft' ; (ghUrch's : 
everyday tonperp 8 -' ^Btfcd^borcari > 
write, loo, of the theological Cleaning 
of devotion lo .the Sacred Heart and 
even of the future (if .any) of **the ■ 
religious book ‘V , • - ' 

Here, then. Is an Informed and 
always 1 sympathetic .survey ; of Rome ' 
of the forces of theological change, • 
measured against lhe Abiding iriean- 
.Iqg of Christ and his ; Church. A 
> copijilex - German text is cxtTwnely 
weU.fijhdered into intelligible English 
-by tljb translator. 1 

Social Studies ^ * ■’ . 

, i. , :• '. 

Roberts, KcnketFj . From School to 
Work. A Study of the Youth 
• Employment 1 Service. 168 pp. 

Newton Abbot ; , Dpvid ■ nnd 
Charles., £2.75-.: ■ . 

' This. Is (he tnbst complete Survey yet . 
lo be published > about the : Youth. 
Employment Service from whop it' 
was founded In, .1909 to help school- 1 
leavers to find their first jobs. Ked- 
rif^t Roberta emphririzea the flexible. 
; ity pf the' servjce. as il ha* -evolyfeJ 
' ; thri' ^ensure - of lndepeddencp 

■’ V ’l • 'c--.' i ■!■■■-■ 


which its officers enjoy. Tie rightly 
links the vocational problems of 
young people wjih ihe schools they 
come from and the industries that 
inosi of them enter. It is depressing 
to read a work about youth employ- 
ment in which the word " career " 
is banned as heing inapplicable lo the 
working life of most of the popula- 
tion, but this is a fair and challeng- 
ing comment on our system. 

Wallace, Martin. The Irish, llow 
They Live And Work. lCftpp. 
Newton Abbot: David and 

Charles. £2.25. 

This factual survey of life in the 
Republic of Ireland provides a con- 
venient explanation of the organiza- 
tion of central nnd local government, 
elections nnd politicitl parlies, and 
(he characteristic state-sponsored 
Boards. There is useful Information 
on agriculture, trado nnd industry ; 
some account of Ihe slowly improv- 
ing welfare services: and a descrip- 
tion of systems of education but with 
little evaluation or their content ; and 
similar chapters on transport and 
amusements, Thc influence of the 
Catholic Church is naturally men- 
tioned, but there is no nccount of the 
religious Orders, The general des- 
cription of thc country is so breath- 
less that local characterizations are 
emptied of meaning: “ Cork city has 
a strong cultural life ”, “ Limerick 
surprisingly has lacked a university ”, 
Mnrtin Wallace wrote wilh more 
constructive insight in his Northern 
Ireland ITU, May 28, 1971). 


Sports and Pastimes 

Ooilvy. David. Flying Light Air- 
craft. 224pp. A. and C. Black. 
£2.50. 

Today’s private pilot needs to know 
a good deal about instrument flying, 
radio, air traffic control, signals, air 
law, meteorology and height regula- 
tions ns well as how lo handle his 
aeroplane. David Ogllvy (Knits none 
of the aspects of the process by 
which the amateur acquires a private 
pilot's licence or of the further 
skills and accomplishments to which 
it may lead. Lest this should seem 
calculated to. daunt the aspirant, 
lie points out Hint, whereas In 1955 
there were only 5,000 private pilots In 
this' country, there are now nearly 
18,000. He makes ho u I tempt .to pre- 
sent flying ns an easy option, explains 
why nil the enro ls accessary nnd i9 
sound on the tcchnicnl and scientific 
facts associated with thc sport. The 
book Is a comprehensive introduc- 
tion, well written. 


Transport 

O’Callaqman, John.' The Saga of the 
Steam ■ Ship " Great Britain 
1 90pp. Hart- Davis. £2l60. 

The first iron -built ship designed for 
regular ocean going voyages, and the 
first to rely entirely on a propeller 
for her steam propulsion, the '* Great 
Britain " was the fruit of the imagi- 
nation and technical genius of (sam- 
ba rd Kingdom Brunei. John O'Calla- 
ghan tells clearly and: in considerable 
detail the story of. her design and 
launch and her subsequent career at 
seq and adds some Interesting anec- 
dotes of life on board, 


••v. i! 


•War' 7 ; 

Messter. Juro. ' The Soviet Navy. 

; Volume I: 150pp. Volume 2: 
152pp. ' Macdonald, £f,l5'cach. . 
These two new volumes in . the series , 
" Navies of the Second World War ” 
presented difficult problems to their 
author. The Soviet authorities have 
not only kept the official archives 
closed but also have deliberately dis- 
torted what information they hqve 
released- U- Is only the existence of 
foreign sources, especially German < 
dries, which have enabled Jurg Mels- 
1 ter to produce, any thing approaching: 
accuracy. Between them the two 
volumes cover-major and minor-war- , . 
ships respectively; v t\yo mote are'. 

E Tanned, dealing wfth niptor torprido- 
oats; submarine* . and . non- 
combatant vessels. The photographs. .: 
of ' e$h : type, , ..the Uusriari ones: . 
usuallyrof/pOor quality* are stip- . 
ported . by detailed . description* .of 
' the ships, their equipment and their'' 
careers- This re a. welcome addition • 
to the scanty. sources of Soviet naval - 
history, : '■ -v • . 
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VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &c 


librarians 


AliAI.VIH 1 IIKI.I.D 
UNIVliRSITY 
NIGERIA 

Al’I'l It \I HIN% jtc In. Hi J f.n I'llsr 
■•I roiPI'lV UNIVKIlbllV MimAKJ.VN. 

APi-Iilviu ili.inlJ pi.s'.t'.s I if ihid hnnould 


■Its icihitihfo nr in: Jiiiiait AtcKlaitun 
mill k-tlKidrinnir uptlienn. in IJnltnillh 
l.ilir«nri lbt ipixnnl r mIJI «r required 
l>< tviiil [he I'nitntli, Llh’MPiBn in ihr 
r f.nli in.- (iliriinWirJii'H >,l far main ika^um 
Ihuhlmi I iiuaiu. Fie ihuuld hue had 
a(pniriu..i In ih« m-wnlra (raining 
•UR and *lili kiihlrnl li&mi mlcnTjii.in 
A hlMiwItilB* •<! hVlitiv anllili »ni mid- 
m*i|,.n nimld be an aJiamaar. 

Mlgiv Sralc . CN i.ll'u ter annum i CNu 
equal* LT lie i lint’ tlic litlinh Eipauwc 
Snpplrnitniailiin *il he me ulll not a pill J in 
■hi* appvimlmrfii Kanlli putagri . .inaut 
altijHimit: inpriNnouaiinn artiemc i bl- 
eu ml iikucii Irate. 

lie HI led ■npl|cj|li.n> lb Ciijiletl nanurix 
I irleiri* tiy .‘Hi May. I'm?. ti Inter- 
UnlielHly Cniinnl “O/^l Tulltnhjun 
limn RnlJ. l-uidun. WIP i'iFIT. fli>m 
*fu>ra pailliulart air aiallnnle. 


LONDON BOROUGH Di- 
ll All ROW 

•C.VRRUW ( UI.I.Etil <tV 
1 1 l IINOI U> ■ V A SO MCI 
ViHISI VNI I llttl \ll l*N 
[l.iNI lit U,VJ) per minim iDklu-iit 
l'["U'r. I ,i"il IiivoihI 1 1 . Ill di.-i.iii Jr ru 
ub Piri.nl J|.v.- inrj ikIiij j < h i.Kitf-l 

khniiin, 

Trt ac| j, rirpdiy In t Mut.m I ..Krai y- 
Aktukiailun dm Fill ml. un .mi| I - l ir LH'ii'V 
St lliw I II a n Inn eiM-nial. Jlrirre anrl.i.c 
Piei-OUi iltlirr mill cner ilr..ilj'<lr hill 
n.i| tnriillal 

eb-huui Rtu, Mulhj«|' In I |-i|hv 
A wl-CMiMl furnii and ileiull. .,h|jiii- 
*olt iii.m ihr Keexirji. ll .rn.^ i .,n lic( 
of leehn.il.iBV ami Ail. N.inhi-Ki, 1 ‘jn. 
UsHi.rd Hiud. Ililio*. Miri-IICi-i 
If VI e 1 1*. ’III. - lil-KM -UK. 


■ "lIUIlnl Inn Mrlliil SlIih.iI I lIM.tiy 
I tii'-rta-liLr i-rrfci red IV milj nut 

irv | ntni luuiHiina in iiiiiiy liu Iinrarv 
qultili .iilnn 

Al'I'l, In rjir Sern-iHrj-. liny'. Il.»r>n*l 

MrJiL.il Si I I | '.ndiin llililji. SI'I 

"(HI, 1 1 "*n nli.iiii lurlliei .Iclilli iiwv Ik- 
■■in lined. 


l.iliRARIAN 

I fir iia> dV.nnril iie.cla i 
f.n ill .hKi4iij.ii.in rirys.rl.iKni at Marble 
Aren ^ It __ ail lrwoit-.Hvq) jut, wiiCi 


l.lliKAKI liSJ 
Marl 

. It an imniiuiltui K 
fMoji.ilnllvt I or lUgh cnnlljt nUul .itd 
4i.>tccrisy " 


uliublt- data 'he / Qilcl Km I* 

lit rnaliiLilo the tnilciaixn a>r coni Ida mill 
ittliiili.il darn In tin a lug « .-If h>ga. tLlemlc 
iLidlnpi. hooka and jonrnir* In jjj|. 
11.111 in liMrelnr nvi minu. „n in 

fi.rmjliiin aiw Irian irnhr |« aim |n. 


NAUDN.VI. UNION OF 
rr-ACHKRS 

I I lift A It I AN 

Al'I'l li A1 IONS urr Inili.J limn mi.ill- 
lied lilv.inaii. Inf Ihr PUS I ■■( 1 1 UK A R 
IAN In clnirsL- nl iln- rii|.nlii cspandina 
liliiaiv i>r Klir Nail.'ii-.l I'nl.inul Irielicn 
|.i»rlJing a len lie Im I lie ineinhrn ml 
■IjII Ihr Lit li ■!>. Kn.iUilrJge nf the fdil- 
Lai»<n inhi an mmAiinc. 

lae pcrt'in ipii .iincJ i ill it- ri peered 

I. . IuVli lip Jullri In July. Iil2. 

Snlnry A P. II MV ILI.”« In t.M'NI 
pjm l.i.nJuii Alluvninee the putU 

II. hi mi ihc ti-alr Hill hr dcirnuined In 
Ihc llfhl nf llic iu'cnmcc and iiimllf lea 


1 i 4 .ru o( ilu- tuercMfui arpliuni 
y'uiir vtrcki' annual huuilay 


lay vMift pay. 
Ni.rmal nlilra hi-un lhi I.lhr jr/an will 


i.rL .in saiurdayi 


S< 

. | 


alsa(;i;r coi llg^ 

OF KOITATION 

TflP l>R. ANJJIfi i-VRKIR l.iMRarn 
Aii'i'f.ICA t'U >NH -hi IpurL'd J-.- ir« 
Pirn uf VISIMAKI LIBKA hi AN in 


Inrli id'll a !■•*- 
• 1‘Jl'tll S'llll) i 


Hu. 'Bray niiu eiiianiJinii CVdirae nl Kdn- 
pith'll l.llrraiy. Appllonill tli'iailti pic- 


>4il'.eJ 

A-jnt li.i'|. -4 

J.' - mu tl-ii' Jlpluins 
Sr.J’n in tl.Mh. I V.. 

Anplhtilun h.imi eiua be- uhi <(neJ 

P*'| J. nr rrrvmnol Manager. |i w (U,, 
CiiuncU. vj IhbAfiMon Siuvi. iunJon. 

fliruilna nder.-nor PSffJs/ 
doling Jo it fm api'lk .Hum : 


nr.i Sr iriiulieJ 

c ■ min ill 

I mlhrr JriuilN (hr if«|.iitrihHillri 
.,i ihr p.iii are uvadanlr un rL-jurtr Arph 
l-ii iinna > hukld hr ■uDiiilnrJ iu ihr Urflun- 
itli.p Si-iirlan. N U.T.. Iliimlllon li'iirtf 


Mai Jeil< m Place. Lnndun. WUH "U)>. hi 
|wh Mai. INTI. 


MWTIR 
l'ih May 


NEWBORN PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


lint* 


inaMf he tfuJMlci inJ ih ■ 11 I 1 J 

WlrffeSiV 

Ci.tu per annum. 

Appjkrnliia Infill and finlhcr , urllri 


.1 I.*., LI.4S1 


lBJj P almdniihlr fruili tlir SuHar Adin^if 

■ rime 


a llrt rifflect, Alialer ( nlfrn .il Vdn- 
■a, hlnucr. S1° JVH.. In wb.<m 


appllHilont ah. mill L'p irlnrnnl at mon 
l pauthlc. 


BOROUGH OF ECCLES 

APPLICATIONS are mvliul lor Ihr 

pc»i m Lr.NniNa i iuraiuan, uoud 

geiHial anpHlcntc and At abllilv id 
ntmlii amR it ejceiul. 

Siiaiv inintn A P. II (M.3v5 u U.fttj 
prr annum. 

Anaiiiralluna. tut in g air, hprIcdh 
•M l Hie Duim and uJdienei of lira 
rctriHt Jioulil n*,, uni id mr ilrwii 
Viiam Cuellior daiaila may ba ithlulntd) 
■nKia i«o iedn ot ilv» aDDeaianci at 
(fall adtrrl ivanie in. 


CITY 01 LANCASTER 

a^JsoJBLirjs 

AimUracfon Joiiiia nnd lunhrr p.irllcu. 
lura BVuilabte faoin (lie t.iiv Llhroilun, 


CfllF.h ASSISTANT 
Al'I'l If AT IONS ara invited ii.ini chj(- 
IciL-d IlhraiUn in lltarurlaaa who time com- 
rlnnl P.ttl II at Ihc Uhnny Aeuiclailon't 
cxiimlanrlDii (nr (lie uhavc POST. 

Salary. UhrinLnT Scale lU.'JJ- 


£|.QU> armllni polm acronllni in etperk 
Inline ' 


eiHC and qiiuilliciitloni. 

Pievtoua raperlcncc til tlatt com rol and 


radon 

-,ii liable fioin ilie Uiy' 

l>nual l Ibiury. Market Square , 1 unuaMci, 
U wham uHificailimi, nnmlnt no retar- 
rw.^ abouiu be relumrd by die ? 7 ih Muy. 

I. [I Waddell. Titian Clei* and Thief 
Krumive DfUctr. Town Hull. I oacntlor. 

Ind May. 1972. 


the aiiigtrylalon til n butv lending llhraiy 


_ .. ail-aninge. 

Knrlturr dal*] In may he "bialned trim 


bnilaialafiid. io whom ai.pllr.nooi. 

togciber with the numra i>< two rrtereei 


the 


ell 


UNIVERSITY OP 
BRISTOL 




IMS are invlfud fcrar quall- 
ttfalia tod PDS.1 °t ffiUW 
Y AMWBTA.7TI. KiiuTki QUillR- 
oall i>nt lid rrtavmvh expcricuco will bt 
iddminar adtanlaira. The iiiccetalnl «n- 
dUaia wttl. wn iro*»lrUncot. ail •» » b b- 
UtiaiaabltDl mnivii v\ ibt nepuiy UB- 
ftmifal UlMV 
i a nale £I..'m 


LANCASrER 

T1IH UNIVHRSlTy 
? be > Ibrary vfihci to apiiBlBt. fmm ib> 

PJMiK rfsfffieW, 1 ; 

fcsaievuaiSw arw a 
a u i£r a « 


lji» lilt lanae xi.ta-ll per annum. 

Candid lie* mnal poingg a good bar 
«ud a i borough knowtrdui 


hi uid ite iem vv ThuiiUay. rsin May. 
C. If. WA1.KEH. Clerk uf ihr Cnun- 
. Council i liber t. Nrwlnim. Nt-wcullr 
iiyoa I Ml*. Nil I S RQJ. ■_ 

ST. PETER'S COUEGE 

iC,,UKC , . oTk ^LA| i n<riL L,, « B 

1 U iW..Bmwu , R, .hi. 

C'dlraa of hM) inn and women i aiutfenu 
A araduaie wllh upproprlaic iralnlnu and 
ejcnerfeiiN will be paid an ibe Pelham 
Leadicr Scale U.OM lo 0.794 net 
annum. The appointment will be taken 
up from t tcplemBei, ini, 

Pull paMcutan aud amilica!|i>n formt 
can be obtained (ram Uie Principal to 
mould be mi 


Klioia appUcatlunn 

Wednenfu-. .ll May. lira 


returned bt 


an up mu prala 
to Cl .IN than m 



Arabic olid ihr lUcrnlnre aad hlglnty of 
fflBfa. A poABcadiiuie qiubflcntlan in 
llbr«rtaa«Mn i a deal ruble, altltoeioh can- 
Jldatta wlih lobiiuoilal experience In a 
reteirob Hbiaiv will he comUercU. 

Portlier dclnlb may be abialtwd iquolltu 
reference LRmih] feom the Dmnity Seqc- 
uiy art BaubUihmaM nfllcu. UutveiHii 
■louiT. Ujllrlgg, Lancaadh- la whom npplt- 
rtuoci i 
al Ihrye i 
than i fi 


Isitalfii LiMaMtt. ._ 

Ore coplrai Including (hr nomea 
relaeen. rlioutd ha km am talar 


than a tune , ivtx. 


; I ■ 

•rif.' 


INK Bit f TIB II MUNCH, 
mntire* two oan-thn* 

INDEXERS:: ' 


I.IBRrVRY ASSISTANT 

Junior Male fil7-3i> for special Lfbiary 
. Devada ameartM with, periodical aceti- 


'■'*** sH- 

3are"anii Ina ’al U 21 ai aga 2. 1 o r 
. niln* 10 CI-.16J. lur. an IR-bmir 


.Cfaod. afMry. (Oltienfol worklna uond- 


! *i 


i-* h: 


we«Y apiiuoai ‘ non-fualruiniory nwar 
■Hrniittao letieon tnlih tranafer arraaae- 


Weimj.oitung d/J'g 


UNIVERSITY OE LONDON 

LIBRARY 

OP ERATO 11 


technical ijbrarian 

tagrd io io in 

required bt IBM UNITED K INC DOM 
LIMlTRD for Ihrb otfiBra at Smith 
IToiDf. Elmwood Aecnuc, FeliUam, 
MtdMMB. 

AoeUcailuna Invited from uodldaie* of 
goad education pnderaMy 10 " A " level 
iinndunl and ai lean pan I of the LJbrwv 
Aatuclauon eeaminailon. Prcvi out tpecJal 
library eayertMee li deilrabte ihougn not 

eascnllal. 

Tbit K a reipomihlc ouai laoulnu a 
livery I me III gent a and a flair for daaline 
alth I'cnrla l> iu vailrd In coairni and 
.- elfcn ample nsipp for IMliloiite. wlteie ’ 

- -jfm 

• lukabion tauenen mndiy oommlimenU 

• hanooted tor ihla year. 

. FMmc wdia wllh deiaUa id ue, educa- 
lion mi) prrvhim eap«r<enc*> to Mi. 1. 
Thomann. PJannlna and Coot nil Miaaier. . 
laterntlloeal Alrllnea Snpouri Centre ai 
Iho above addrew. quoting refetance 
bAjTU7l2a 


menu DrMilnieiU. Mvln j 
lundan, WlY JAA. far. Iw Hurt par A 
aM atjplCcaUoa l oral .lb h» gublMUi 


Htnlara 
lit* by 


, lAPB TYPP.W’Rln-R 

Training 

rtren la gaod copy lyplyi- full or pan- 

•WE 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 

TYNEMOUTH 


fj •• fl.JNL HMiJoe point 

CTo°Sr , Ura&v R,fWBfy “ 


LIBRARY DBfARTMEN-r 
IRAIUAN tenoned lor *ork with 
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•••) 

t" ' 


ASSIST AN I 


hOHnOL' 


CITY OF COVENTRY 

£1.130 in Cl ,932. 

Walk Kin mrtuda Uia dc.geloptawnl of 
Mi inanetlc .nptMdn. piysrnmme and 
clo.e Ha non wlin vehooh of ill IVpoy lo- 
dudiitt nan eomprohooiiv* u-biioHKuii- 


C .' F 


I inRARiAN - 

teedecY rrautglt or Miioanln|. 

Sekiry £l.l4fl-EI.9J2. m!n. ol 11.441 
for l A Yart ] or equbnltnt and tnln. 
(IJ4I Tor Ch altered Librarian. 
tuU. del alia avolUW* 


Itom Borough' 


Lilnrarian. tminil JJlimry. Ilowald ftlMk 




dudim nan comprO.- 

— eollegatja ha opened al.ion 


muhlty 


rcpMldalearBBaki bo ekknrred fib'iatilol. 
1C- will be uilviiiniHoiii id liave pMMd 
•ppraprlilg-pgyeal for work wO 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

IN»rmiTH Of EDUCATION 
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- COUNCIL 
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IB lip Id £1(10 milr bo 


RSJ Inf ItriuK p«L — .... . . 

atrtllaMe In • (iriui) ilrcinuianai. , 

Itiy aa^Me^/^nloUi.d^, Wfftt 
. daS.MVh M»t. l«t . 


LONDON AND SOUTH 
EASTERN LIBRARY 
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turiMd by 
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fbonld be 
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AHi>L\I)LI BKLI .0 
liNIVF.RSUY 
Nllil-RIA 

A PIN II AI1IJNS lire In. (led lur ilia 
I ■■ I r. ■ uk i tin I -lists in I At urn nl AXIS 
and fSlA-VlIC SIUIIIL'S 
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Jear.u )r..-l : I Hricirrh jjul 

Siullfiica. I umculum lle-clupninR . Ip. 
iiriiclmnal li-chnnlngv. MribuJuiogv u ( 
Language. SiarUI •uidfra. > 'nmp.ii.iuvu 
Hduoiiibn . EJiimlloniil AdniJnlalr.ilir>n, 
Pat Lhulouv. f-rlmaiv biltirailnn. mf 
iliuuld have luui nch.u.l itHchltig experl- 
encu prercrahly Iii Win Alrlcu. 
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Niilmt if alee. K ruder tNJ.nVi per 
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hfiSBAKCll ilSSIICTAlB 
CBN I HR HP WEST' APRICAN 

itTtinnw 

APPLICATIONS are Invited fur n 
POST «f HH-SHAUf II ASStlCT AT B In (he 
l entru uf W<a( Afilcnn KImiIUb. Tbe 
nppulnintcnl. if. mm rna me In Sepicdiher. 
1972. l« fn irinoesinn wllh die Crnlrc'a 
ncmugiaphic rkinintrnlallon PiuIclI fin- 
allied by ihc S.S R C. nnd will involve 
d.Hu Italaun wllh (In llnlvonlty l.lhrury 
Pirfrrrnce may he given in cundldulri 
qiiullllcd In lllunrlaiialilp ui Inloimnllou 
auenre. and Io gniduaun I ruin Ihr uitiai 
sclcnns. lining an Inierrat In nruMrma 
uf Infurmoilon tiur.igt. relrtcval and dh- 
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icale; £1. «2».LI.<M5 pint 


hurtluir piirlieiiUra from tlir Aulal- 
■«l Realvlrai IRSl. Unlvcnliv U Hlrmlng- 
b»m. VO. Ruv M Birmingham BM 
TIT In wbPm applications flTve ronfest 
Ibrce reicreoi. should lie acnl by 
Li«* _*P.rtl, [^J72._ Pi rate _ gmiie_rcfCTcnce 


CAMBRIDGE 

LTIURCH1LI. COILKOS 
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«" .fe“, j 2 ? l97 2.The uppllcn- 

llon should Be acoompanlcd My a itata. 
tnentol the oandldpic'n career nmi quail, 
oanmnsdim the ngmea al iwp perapn to 
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01 bar 
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■p olm ment to tha following positions. 
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LficrryiuisiUPfl to 


Mbl lean i«e). 


S H' w k - *«■ 

PHILOSOPHY, 


annum 

Unilih 


Miy laleL rii^qp Ul Led. 74b n c 
fL«2 cquab ei ueiuan. the 


Set*« |g br SffiTTCS 

appolniaMnia. F.S.S.U.i f “ 

vnitoua allowyocei ; 


. , u _ . iflCRt 

gBS tr m 
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bhim par iteular i are available. 
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SrgSiSP 

facility hull.' i pnvlaua 



caniuDitkin Mth the tcartihtg UsfT. ' for 
devtdopInB .the llhran g« » fUiou 


MAKRRERE UfffVERSil^’ 

UGANDA 

A .L P j. JHL'IpTkftl lur POST 


HI flf a-K-ttsi 

ubniry. ApcJlcenii .must mitm a nuj 


Head of 

Learning 

Resources 


Bnglilan Polyloulmli; will wliarlly appoint Ka Ham a 
Learning (loBonioifk. w * 


Tlio l.g.iriilug Rosouices Centre will bring lo»t* 
tintlor r.ontrnl control Hie library, television iiud* 
language laboialory and HMoalaled grtphig 
uhopn. Tim peiaoii appolntod tp this mganw 
post will bo reapone'ble lor tha managsmm i 
leHinmg reaouft;e« (nclllllaa and lor making tat 
abln Uni luteal developments In educalionii t*». 
noloyy to dcndemlc doparlmenta 


Salary In range U.dai-CMSO. 


Wrlu* lor application forma, returnabla by 3/W Ur> 
and lurlhar details to 


The Aallnp Secretary, BRIGHTON PQLY1ECHM 
Uon/socoomb, Brighton BNP 4QJ. 



Brighton 

Polytechnic 


County Borough of Brighton 


Assistant for 
Company 
Information 
Department 




Hanover Square, W.1 ’ 

Wo are seeking an Assistant, preferably aged 25-30, 
lo work wllh the Manager of our Company Inlorma- 
lion Department, giving a service to Execuliv* 
Management. Duties will Include assistance In 
formalising and maintaining centralised information 
records, together wllh researching and precis writ- 
ing. Applicants should either be graduates or h»ve i 
background of formal library training supported by 
experience in a company Information library, a stock- 
broker's of/tce or In the banking field. An apprecia- 
tion of commercial organisation, the ability to woix 
on own initiative and the capacity to deal wlfh pw 16 
at all levels are essential. Some typing ability an. 
advantage. 

An attractive commencing salary will ba paid accord- 
ing to experience, with regular reviews and annual 
bonus; 4 weeks annua! holiday; stall reetauranl; 
superannuation fund. 

Please apply In writing to : 

The Personnel Manager, 

Philips IndualrleB, Berkshire House, 

168 High Hof born, London. WC1V 7A0. 





.Clinical RcvPircl, Cealre, 
Jukij Squire M'Ukei Libra rj. 
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VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &t 


THE LONDON BOROUGH OF SUTTON 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT : LIBRARIES DIVISION 

LIBRARIAN IN CHARGE 
(NEW) CENTRAL LIBRARY 

Required from the 1st September next an experienced 
Chartered Librarian lo help plan and stock and eventu- 
ally lo control all public service In Ihe new Central 
Library, due for completion In mld-1974. 

f MM.000 building 

• nitwitted Block 

• Computer charging 

• Subjacl specialist aieff organisation 


THE SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATE SHOULD 
HAVE: 

| Eivwi years aa a qualified Chartered Librarian 
f Preferably ■ good degree 
IMinsgwtal experienco In a large public library 
f thorough knowledge of modern library techniques 

THE PERSONAL REWARDS WILL BE : 

| Salary SO (2) 22,871-23,180 Inclusive ol London Weighting, wllh 
tuning point dependent upon quelltioetiona end experience 
f 24 working days' leave per annum plua 3 days after 10 yeere 
loot) Qovemmenl Service 
| Canteen facilities 

fBamoval expanses may be considered 

• Norlgage lacllUlea lor house purchase may be available' 

• Timpwery housing accommodation may be available 

Application forms and further- Information obtainable 
tram Roy Smith, F.L.A., Borough Librarian, Manor Park 
Road, Sutlon, Surrey. Closing dale 29th May 1972, 

T. M. H. SCOTT 
Principal Chief Officer 


BRIGHTON & LEWES 
HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 

MEDICAL LIBRARIAN 

Required to supervise and develop hospital library ser- 
vices wilmn ihc urea. There are 12 hospituls together 


. - about to qualify) and able lo drive u car, 
experience In n medical or biomedical Ubniry 
d dc an ndvnnlngc but Is not csscntinl. Salary 
witbin the scale £l,572-£2.052 per annum. 

Farther details nnd application form from tho Group 
weinry, Brighton & Lewes Hospital Mnnugemont 
. Royal Sussex County H ' " 





Paddington Technical College I U 

P^Wngton Green, W2 I NB \U 

Applications g ro invited from 

Chartered Librarians 

^ ihe post of Librarian Grade II (Deputy Librarian) 
to X2.K74 plus £69 supplementary 

3 - to IU A <r jP'tkulan and application forms from the Clerk 
'■%'** Governors (Ref. OfSF). Tel. 01-402 6221 Ext . 59. 
Shite I7f2 f° F r€ce,pt com Pt et *d application forms 


LIVERPOOL CITY LIBRARIES 

PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT (LENDINO) 

■ (£!,M4-*»,47«) 

SPaSS-jr? hwl I f d from Chedered Llbreriene for the ebova 
(U ■•’OBld have wide eaperlenee ol ihe admmletre- 

1'itofig. ■ ,lbn “V Moricee. including stall organlMtlon and 

^■"cieg » alary ecoording lo qualifications and experience. 
A eondUlont apply, togelher slllt Uie pay 

Awi ’ ,t0 “ to appropriate case*, 

tow returnabla by Mtti May. 1972. are obninab’a 


lym fclftjWS*. returnabla by »tti May. 1fi72. are obWlMb-e 
Uvwp^j g*| Ubra/ian, Centtal Ubierlea, WiHtom Brown Street, 

.r 

STANLEY HOLMES. Chiel Executive and Town Clerk. 


National Physical Laboratory 

Assistant 

Librarian 

An Assistant Librarian, graded Librarian IV, le 
required lo be responsible lor the day to day running 
of tha Chemistry Library which will Include a wide 
variety of library work and assistance to readers. 

Candidates must have had some practical experience 
of librarlenshlp and must have passed one of the follow- 
ing professional examinations of the Library Associa- 
tion, viz., the Registration Examination (1963 or earlier), 
the Part II (Final) Examination (1964 or subsequently), 
or the Post-Graduate Professional Examination; or have 
otherwise attained Assoclateship of the Library 
Association; or hold an approved degree, or diploma, 
in librarlenshlp. A knowledge of Physics and Chemistry 
and the reference works In these fields would be 
desirable. 

Salary In the scale £1,264 to £2,240, Commencing 
point can be above the minimum. 

Please write for an application form to S. G. Searle, 
Department of Trade and Industry, Room 137, 1 Vic- 
toria Street, London SW1H OET, or phone 01-222 7877 
extension 3274. 

Closing dale for return of completed application forms 
26 May, 1972. 


THE 

BRITISH 

COUNCIL 


LIBRARIANS 


Applicnllons are Invited either from British graduates wllh 
ALA or non-graduates with FLA, preferably with substantial 
library experience. 

A career as a librarian with the British Council, though 
based in Britain, will normally be spent largely overseas: 
vuenndes will occur in Iran, Israel, Bangladesh nnd several 
other countries. Duties include supervision of the Council’s 
libraries ; the expansion and development of book services ; 
the promotion of Brilisb publications. 

Appointment will be on n career basis through General 
Service Entry or on contract. Entry will be at Grade F, 
salary scale £2,47<i-£2,984 ; plus Overseas Allowance, free 
furnished accommodation, paid passages for family and 
allowances for children's education. - 

Selection by London interviews and board. Closing date 
9 June. Write Cor further particulars and application form 
quoting L/l C.8 to: Staff Recruitment Department, The 
British Council, 65 Davies Street, London W1Y 2AA. 
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Royal Aircraft Establishment, Fantborough 

Librarian 

. . . with professional qualifications and some prac- 
tical experience required for the Main Library. Those 
expecting to obtain professional qualifications by 
September, 1972,wflll be considered. 

The work Includes Ihe selection, classification, 
cataloguing and announcement of books, periodicals 
and other library materials, covering a wide range 
of scientific ana technical subjects; indexing and 
selective distribution of research reports; subject 
enquiries; literature searches and Ihe compll alien 
of intarest registers. There is opportunity tor subject 
specialization. 

SALARY: £1,164-£2,1S0. Starting salary may be 
above the minimum. Non-contributory pension. 
Promotion prospects. 

For full details end an application form (to be 
returned by 6 June, 1972), write lo Civil Service 
Commission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants-, or 
telephone BASINGSTOKE 29222 ext. 600 or 
LONDON 01-839 1696 (24 hour " Ansafone " ser- 
vice), quoting G(C)/624. 


COUNTY COUNCIL 
OF DUMBARTON 

COUNTY LIBRARY 

Application* era Invited from Ctierlerod U brail bub (or ibe u nder noted 
posts wllh the County Library service : — 

1. Branch Librarian . — Alexandria 

2. Senior Assistant — New Kilpatrick Area 

3. Music Librarian ' — Cumbernauld Regional Library 

4. Reference Librarian — Cumbernauld Regional Library 

5. Schools Librarian — Cumbernauld Regional Library 

SBlgry: Librarians Grade— 1 1,545-El ,032, piecing according to age, 
qualifications and experience. 

Consideration would be given to qualified end partly qualified librarians 
who are nol yet Chartered. Salary: Trainee Or ado £1,M2*£1,443, 


Consideration would be given to quellfli 
who ere nol yet Chartered. Salary : 
placing according lo age, qualification! 


placing according to age, qualification* and experience. 

Applications, giving lull delalla ol age, educa Hod, qua1i(fcaKona and 
experience, together, with the names ol two rafarees, should be tenl 
to Ihe Director ol Education, County Counoll Offices, Dumbarlon, aa 
qocn ■■ posalhfe. 


PUBLISHING 


Dictionary and Reference Book 
Editor/Consultant, 

Lending London.. -publisher, with nn excellent but 
ageing list of didflohnries and reference works, is 
looking for a creative and forward-ldoking Editor 
or Consultant to&tabll&h n developing programme In 
this dren foe the .future. Working nrrnngenicnfe 
flexible ; salary negotiable. 

Write, with a full curriculum vitae and record of 
publishing achievement to Box TLS 0317, Tho Times, 
• EC4P 4DE. 


Other Vacant 
Appointments 


BRITISH MUSEUM 

RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 


Personal 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 

DO lo f 10,000 

No Security Needed 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 

B Clifford Street, 

New Bond Street, • Landau, W.l. 
Tel. i 01-734 891} or 3914. 


Iiiaf - irrvlM) 


Lettures and Meetings 


Educational Courses 


STUDY AT HOMS FOR OCB 
Facial fbillAn for OCB O'A A. 
Degree* -Tencher*’ Jt'Profeafcmal 
•home. Biufoeu Stu0Ua, Gateway 
Course* for the OpeivUnfv Adcfe- 
41 ted by the C.A.C.CJ, FRI:Ejtio- 
nwfciiu- frooi W, Milligan, t(X., 
Principal, Dept. BJ.K 

- WOLSEY flAILL 

Oxford 0X3 fiPR ' 
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